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THE 

e CONSCIOUS LOVERS. 

.* 

f^ This play is a very finished production in sentiment 

gi and language. If nothing more be needed than a 

t^ sensible display of virtue to make men happy, good, 

' and wise, we know no comedy that more merits to be 

:. at all times popular. 

Yet an admirer of the old comedy rises fatigued 
from this piece as from a tedious lesson. It is as fine 
as Seneca, as profitable too, but weak humanity re- 
quires to be diverted into a sense of duty, and for 
risibility here is no food. 

Perhaps, morally speaking, it is dangerous also to 
hold up for distinguished admiration the performance 
of m^f duty. It weakens the influence of goodness, 
to tell mankind it is so rare among them. 
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PROLOGUE. 



J. win your hearts and to secure your praise 
The comic writers strive by various waySj 
By subtile stratagems they oB their game^ 
And leave untry'd no avenue to fame ; 
One writes the spouse a beating from his wife^ 
And says each stroke wa\ copy d from the life\ 
Some fix all wit and humour in grimace^ 
And make a livelihood of Pinkey'sface ; 
Here one gay shew and costly habit tries. 
Confiding to the judgment of your eyes ; 
Another smuts his scene, (a cunning shaver) 
Sure of the rakes* and of the wenches* favour. 
Oft* have these arts prevailed, and one may guess 
If praxis' do* er again would find success \ 
But the boldsagCy the poet of to-night. 
By new and desperate rules resolved to write, 
fain would he give more just applauses rise. 
And please by wit that scorns the aids of vice ; 
The praise he seeks from worthier motives springs. 
Such praise as praise to those that give it brings. 

Your aid most humbly sought then Britons lend. 
And lib'ral mirth like liberal men defend'. 
No more lei ribaldry, with licence writ. 
Usurp JthcjJ^me of eloquence or wit, 
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No mar€ let lawUssJarce uncensur'd go^ 
7%e lewd duU gUanings of a Smt^id skow ; 
* Its yours with bretding to refine the age^ 
To chasten wit and moralize the stage, 

Te modesty wise, and goodbye Fair I ye Brave I 
To-night the champion of your virtues save. 
Redeem from long contempt the comic name, 
jind judge politely for your country* s fame. 
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THE 

CONSCIOUS LOVERS. 



jiCTJ. SCENE I. 



5«r John B evil's House. Enter Sir John Bevil 

fl«^ Humphrey. 

Sir John BanL 
Have you orderM that i should not be interrupted 
while I am dressing i 

Humpk. Yes, sir ; I believ'd you had something of 
' moment to say to me. 

** Sir /. £. Let me see, Humphrey; I think it is 
** now full forty years, since I first took thee to be 
•* about myself. 

** Humph, I think, sir, it has been an easy forty 
" years, and I have pa8s*d 'em without much sick- 
** ness, care, or labour. 

•* Sir J, B, Thou hast a brave constitution : you 
«< are a year or two older than i am, sirrah. 

« Humph, You have ever been of that mind, sir. 
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** Sir J. B. You knave, you know it j I took thee 
** for thy gravity and sobriety in my wild years. 

" Hihnpk. Ah, sir I our manners were form'd from 
"our different fortunes, not our different ages; 
** wealth gave a loose to your youth, and poverty put 
** a restraint upon mine. 

** Sir 7. B. Well, Humphrey, you know I have 
'< been a kind master to you ; I have us'd you, for 
<< the ingenuous nature I observed in you from the 
**' beginning, more like an humble friend than a ser- 
** vant. 

** HtmpA. I humbly beg you'll be so tender of me 
** as to explain your commands, sir, without any 
•* farther preparation." 

Sir J. B. V\\ tell thee, then. In the first place, 
this wedding of my son's in all probability (shut the 
door) will never be at all. 

Huwipk, How, sir, not be at all 1 for what reason is 
it carried on in appearance \ 

Sir J. B, Honest Humphrey, have patience, and 
I'll tell thee all in order. I have myself in some part 
of my life lived indeed with freedom, but I hope 
without reproach : Jiow I thought liberty would be 
as little injurious to my son, therefore as soon as he 
grew towards man I indulged him in living after his 
own manner. I know not how otherwise to judge of 
his inclination ; for what can be concluded from a 
behaviour under restraint and fear i But what charms 
me above all expression is, that my son has never ia 
the least adioo^ the most distant hint or word, ra- 
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lued himself upon that great estate of his mother's, 
which, according to our marriage-settlement, he has 
had ever since he came to age. 

Humph. No, sir ; on the contrary, he seems afraid 
of appearing to enjoy it before you or any belonging 
to you. — He is as dependent and resigned to your will 
as if he had not a farthing but what must come from^ 
your immediate bounty. — You have ever a6Ud like a 
good and generous father, and he like an obedient 
and grateful son. 

Sir J, R. ** Nay, his carriage is so easy to all with 
*' whom he converses that he is never assuming, never 
" prefers himself to others, nor is ever guilty of that 
*< rough sincerity which a man is not called to, and 
*« certainly disobliges most of his acquaintance.'* To 
be short, Humphrey, his reputation was so fair in 
the world, that old Sealand, the great India mer* 
chant, has offer'd his only daughter, and sole heiress 
to that vast estate of his, as a wife for htm. You may 
be sure I made no difficulties ; the match was agreed 
on, and this very day named for the wedding. 

Humphi What hinders the proceeding ? 

Sir J, B, Don't interrupt me. You know I was, 
last Thursday, at the masquerade ; my son, you may 
remember, soon found us out—he knew his grand- 
father's habit, which I then wore; and though it was 
in the mode in the last age, yet the maskers, you 
knov^, followed us as if we had been the most mon.- 
strous figures in that whole assembly. 

Humph* I remember, indeed, a young man of qua* 
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lity in the habit of a clown that was particularly 
troublesome. 

Sir J, B. Right— he Was too much what he seem'd 
to be. You remember how impertinently he fol- 
lowed and teased us, and wouM know who we 
were. 

Humph, I know he has a mind to come into that 
particular. [Aside, 

Sir J. B. Ay, he followed us till the gentleman 
who led the lady in the Indian mantle presented that 
gay creature to the rustic, and bid him (like Cymon 
in the fable) grow polite, by falling in love, and let 
that worthy old gentleman alone, meaning me. The 
clown was not reformed, but rudely persisted, and 
offered to force off my mask; with that the gentle- 
man throwing off his own, appeared to be my son^ 

and in his concern for me tore off that of the noble- 

• 

man : at this they seized each other, the company 
called the guards, and in the surprise the lady 
swQon'daway; upon which my son quitted his ad ^ 
versary, and had now no care but of the lady— 
when raising her in his arms, "Art thou gone,*' 
qry'dhe, "for ever— -forbid it, Heav'n I '*— She 
revives at his known voice— and with the most £&• 
miliar, though modest gesture, hangs in safety over 
his shoulders weeping, but wept as in the arms 'of 
one before whom she could give herself a loose, were 
she not under observation : while she hides her face 
in his neck, he carefully ^conveys her from the com- 
P«iny. 
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Humph, I have observed tliis accident has dwelt 
upon you very strongly. 

Sir J% B, Her uncommon air, her noble modesty, 
the dignity of her person, and the occasion itself, 
drew the whole assembly together ; and I soon heard 
it buzz'd about she was the adopted daughter of a 
famous sea-officer who had serv'd in France. Now 
this unexpected and public discovery of my son's so 
deep concern for her— 

Humph, Was what, I suppose, alarm'd Mr. Sea- 
land, in behalf of his daughter, to break off the 
match. 

Sir /. B, You are right — he came to me yesterday, 
and said he thought himself disengaged from the bar- 
gain, being credibly informed my son was already 
marry*d, or worse, to the lady at the masquerade. I 
palliated matters, and insisted on our agreement ; but 
we parted with little less than a direct breach be* 
tween us. 

Humph, Well, sir, and what notice have you taken 
of all this to my young master i 

Sir J. B. Tliat's what I wanted to debate with 
you<— I have said nothing to him yet— But look ye, 
Humphrey, if there is so much in this amour of his 
that he denies upon my summons to marry, I have 
cause enough to be offended ; and then, by my in* 
sisting upon his marrying to-day, I shall know how 
fur he is engag'd to this lady in masquerade, and 
frpm thence only shall be able to take my measures ; 
in the mean time, I would have you find out how far 
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that rogue his man is let inte his secret — he, I knoiv, 
will play tricks as much to cross me as to serve his 
master. 

Humph, Why do you think so of him, sir ? I be- 
lieve he is no worse than I was for you at your son's 

age. 

Sir J, B. I see it in the rascal's looks. But I have 
dwelt on these things too long : I'll go to my son im- 
mediately, and while I'm gone, your part is to con- 
vince his rogue, Tom, that I am in earnest. I'll leave 
him to you. [Exit, 

Humph, Well, tho' this father and son live as well 
together as possible, yet their fear of giving each 
other pain is attended with constant mutual uneasiness. 
I am sure I have enough to do to be honest, and yet 
keep well with them both ; but they know I love *em, 
and that makes the task less painful however. — Oh, 
here's the prince of poor coxcombs, the representative 
of all the better fed than taught ! — Ho, ho, Tom I 
whither so gay and so airy this morning } 

Enter Tom singing. 

Tom, Sir, we servants of single gentlemen are an- 
i»ther kind of people than you domestic ordinary 
grudges that do business ; we are rais'd above you : 
the pleasures of board-wages, tavern-dinners, and 
many a clear gain, vails, alas! you never heard or 
dreamt of. 

Humph. Thou hast follies and vices enough for a 
man of ten thousand a- year, tho* it is but as i* other 

2 
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day that I sent for you to town to put you into Mr. 
Sealand's family, that you might learn a little before 
I put you to my young master, who is too gentle for 
training such a rude thing as you were into proper 
obedience.-— —You then pull'd off your hat to every 
one you met in the street, like a bashful, great, awk- 
ward cub as you were. But your great oaken cudgel, 
when you were a booby, became you much better 
than that dangling stick at your button, now you are 
a fop, that's fit for nothing except it hangs there to be 
ready for your master's hand when you are imper- 
tinent. 

7ww. Uncle Humphrey, you know my master scorns 
to strike his servants; you talk as if the world w^s 
now just as it was when my old master and you were 
in your youth—when you went to dinner because 
it was so much a clock, when the great blow was 
given in the hall at the pantry door, and all the fa- 
mily came out of their holes in such strange dresses 
and formal faces as you see in the pi6lures in our long 
gallery in the country. 

Humph, Why, you wild rogue I 

Tom, You could not fall to your dinner till a formal 
fellow in a black gown said something over ihe meat, 
as if the cook had not made it ready enough. 

Humph. Sirrah, who do you prate after ?— despising 

men of sacred cha rafters ! I hope you never heard 

my young master talk so like a profligate. 

• Tom. Sir, I say you put upon me when I first came 

to town about being orderly, and the do6trin^ ot 

li 
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wearing shams to make linen last clean a fortnight, 
keeping my clothes fresh, and wearing a frock within 
doors. 

Humph, Sirrah, I gave you those lessons because I 
supposed at that time your master and you might 
have dinM at home every day, and cost you nothing ; 
then you might have made you a good family servant; 
but the gang you have frequented since at chocolate- 
houses and taverns, in a continual round of noise and 
extravagance— 

T<m» I don't know what you heavy inmates call 
noise and extravagance ; but we gentlemen who are 
well fed, and cut a figure, sir, think it a fine life, and 
that we must be very pretty fellows who are kept 
only to be looked at. 

Humph* Very well, sir — I hope the fashion of being 
lewd and extravagant, despising of decency and order, 
is almost at an end, since it is arrived at persons of 
your quality. 

Tom. Master Humphrey, ha, hal you were an un- 
happy lad to be sent up to town in such queer day^ 
as you were. Why now, sir, the lacquies are the 
men of pleasure of the age ; the top gamesters, and 
many a lac'd coat about town, have had their educa-> 
tion in our party-colour'd regiment. — We are felse 
lovers, have a taste of music, poetry, billet'douXf 
dress, politics, ruin damsels ; and when we are weary 
of this lewd town> and have a mind to take up, whip 
into our masters* wigs and lineni and marry fortunes. 

Humph. Hey day 1 
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Tom. Nay, sir, our order is carried up to the high- 
•est dignities and dktindtions : step but into the Paint- 
ed Chamber — and by our titles you'd take us all for 
atien of quality — ^then again, come down to the Court 
of Requests, and you shall see us all laying our broken 
heads tc^ether, for the good of the nation ; and tho' 
we never carry a question nmmt contradictntc^ yet this 
\ can say with a safe conscience, (and I wish every 
gentleman of our cloth could lay his hand upon his 
heart and say the same) that 1 never took so much as 
a single mug of beer for my vote in all my life. 

Humph. Sirrah, there is no enduring your extra- 
vagance; ril hear you prate no longer : I wanted to 
see you to inquire how things go with your master, as 
far as you understand them : I suppose he knows he 
is to be married to-day. 

Tern. Ay, sir, he knows it, and is dressM as gay as 
the sun ; but, between you and I, my dear I he has a 
very heavy, heart undcr all that j;aie|y. As soon as 
he was dress'd I retir'd, but overheard him sigh in 
the most heavy manner. He walked thoughtfully to 
and fro in the room, then went into his closet : when 
he came out he gave me this for his mistress, whose 
maid you know— 

Humph, Is passionately fond of your fine person. 

Tom, The poor fool is so tender, and loves to hear 
me talk of the world, and the plays, operas, and ri* 
dottoes for the winter, the I^arks and Bellsize for our 
sununer diversions ; and lard! says she, you arc so 
wild — but you have a world of humour* 

Bij 
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Humph. Coxcomb! Well, but why don*t you run 
with your master's letter to Mrs. Lucinda, as he or*- 
der*d you ? 

Tom, Because Mrs. Lucinda is not so easily come 
at as you think for. 

Humph, Not easily come at ? why,, sir, are not her 
father and my old master agreed that she and Mr. 
Bevil are to be one flesh before to-morrow morn- 
ing? 

Tom, It's no matter for that : her mother, it seemSf 
Mrs. Sealand, has not agreed to it ; and you must 
know, Mr. Humphrey, that in that family the grey^ 
mare is the better horse. 

Humph, What dost thou mean ?' 

Tom, In one word, Mrs. Sealand pretends to have 
a will of her own, and has provided a relation of 
hers, a stiff starch'd philosopher, and a wise fool, 
for her daughter ; for which reason, for these ten 
days past, she has suffered no message nor letter from 
my master to come near her. 

Humph. And where had you this intelligence ? 

Tm, From a foolish fond soul that can keep no- 
thing from me— one that will deliver this letter too 
if she is rightly manag'd. 

Humph, What, her pretty handmaid, Mrs. Phillis ? 

Tom. Even she, sir. This is the very hour, you 
know, she usually comes hither, under a pretence of 
a visit to our housekeeper forsooth, but in reality to 
have a glance at 

Humph, Your sweet face, I warrant you. 
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Tom* Nothing else in nature. You must know I 
love to fret and play with the little wanton' 

Humph. Play with the little wanton I what will this 
world come to I 

Tom. I met her this morning in a new manteau and 
petticoat not a bit the worse for her lady's wearing, 
and she has always new thoughts and new airs with 
new clothes— —then sh^ never fails to steal som« 
glance or gesture from every visitant at their house, 
and is indeed the whole town of coquettes at second* 
hand.— But here she conies; in one motion she 
.speaks and describes herself better than all the words 
in the world can. 

Hwmpk. Then I hope, dear sir 1 when your own 
affiiir is over, you will be so good as to mind your 
master's with her. 

Tom. Dear Humphrey 1 you know my master is my 
friendy and those are people I never forget — 

Humph. Sauciness itself 1 but I'll leave you to do 
your best for him. [£xt/« 

£»/er Phil LIS, 

Phil. Oh» Mr. Thomas, is Mrs. Sugarkey at home? 
— Lardl one is almost asham'd to pass along the 
streets. The town is quite empty,* and nobody of 
fashion left in it ; and the ordinary people do so stare 
to see any thing dressM like a woman of condition^ 
** as it were on the same floor with them,** pass by. 
Alas I alasl it is a sad thing to walk. O fortune, 
fortune 1 

Buj 
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Tom* What! a sad thing to walk I why, Madam 
Phillis, do you wish yourself lame ? 

Phil, No, Mr. Thomas, but I wish I were gene- 
rally carry'd in a coach or chair, ' and of a fortune 
neither to stand nor go, but to totter, or slide, to be 
short-sighted, or stare, to fleer in the face, to look 
distant, to observe, to overlook, yet all become me; 
and if I were rich, I could twire and loll as well as the 
best of them. Oh Tom, Tom ! is it not a pity that 
you should be so great a coxcomb and I so great a 
coquette, and yet be such poor devils as we are ? 

Tom* Mrs. Phillis, I am your humble servant for 
that— 

Phil, Yes, Mr. Thomas, I know how much you 
are my humble servant, and know what you said to 
Mrs. Judy upon seeing her in one of her lady's cast 
manteaus, that any one would have thought her the 
lady, and that she had ordered the other to wear it 
till it sat easy — for now only it was becoming — to my 
lady it was only a covering, to Mrs. Judy it was a 
habit. This you said after somebody or other. Oh 
Tom, Tom I thou art as false and as base as the best 
gentleman of them all : but, you wretch 1 talk to me 
no more on the old odious subjedt : don't, I say. 

Tom, I know not how to resist your commands, 
madam. [In a submissive tone^ retiring* 

Phil, Commands about parting are grown mighty 
easy to you of late. 

Tcm» Oh, I have her! I have nettled and put her 
into the right temper to be wrought upon and set « 
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prating. [4side.'\ — Why truly, to be plain with you, 
Mrs. Phillisy I can take little comfort of late in fre- 
quenting your house. 

FkiL Pray, Mr. Thomas^ what is it, all. of a sud* 
den, offends your nicety at our house ? 

Tom* I don't care to speak particulars, but I dis-- 
like the whole* 

PhU, I thank you, sir ; I am a part of that whole. 

Tom, Mistake me not, good Phillis. 

Phil. Good Phillis ! saucy enough. But however** 

Tom. I say it is that thou art a part which gives me 
pain for the disposition of the whole. You must 
know, madam, to be serious, I am a man at the bot* 
torn of prodigious nice honour. You are too much 
.expos'd to company at your house. To be plain, I 
don't like so many that would be your mistress's lo« 
vers whispering to you. 

Phil* Don't think to put that upon me. You say 
this because I wrung you to the heart when I touched 
your guilty conscience about Judy. 

Tom. Ah, Phillis, Phillis 1 if you but knew my 
heart 1 

Phil, I know too much on't. 

** Tom, Nay, then, poor Crispo's fate and mine are 

** therefore give me leave to say, or sing at least, 

" as he does upon the same occasion- 

" Se vedetlcy &c, [Sings,'] 
« Phil. What, do you think l^m to be fobbM off 
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•< with a song ?— -I don't question but you have sung 
" the same to Mrs. Judy too.'» 

Tarn. Don't disparage your charnis, good Phillis, 
with jealousy of so worthless an objedt ; besides, she 
is> a poor hussy ; and if you doubt the sincerity of my 
love, you will allow me true to my interest. You 
are a fortune, Phillis— 

PkiL Wliat would the fop be at now ? In good 
time, indeed, you shall be setting up for a for- 
tune. 

T<m, Dear Mrs. Phillis I you liave such a spirit 
that we shall never be dull in nurriage, when we come 
together. But I tell you, you are % fortune, and you 
have an estate in my hands. 

\^He pulls out a purse^ sht eyes it, 
Phil. What pretence have I to what is in your 
hands, Mr. Thomas ? 

Tom, As thus : there are hours, you know, when 
a lady it neither pleased nor displeased, neither sick 
nor well, when she lolls or loiters, when she is with- 
out desires, from having more of every thing than 
she knows what to do with. 
PAH. Well, what then i 

Tom, When she has not life enough to keep her 
bright eyes quite open to look at her own dear image 
in the glass. 

PAH. Explain thyself, and don't be so fond of thy 
own prating. 

Tom. There are also prosperous and good natur'd 
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moments, as when a knot or a patch is happily fix'd, 
when the complexion particularly flourishes* 

PkU. Well, what then ? I have not patience ! 

T(m. Why thcn--or on the like occasions— we ser- 
vants, who have skill to know how to time business, 
see, when such a pretty folded thing as this is [shews^ 
a letter] may be presented, laid, or dropped, as* best 
suits the present humour. And, madam, because it 
is a long wearisome journey to run through all the 
several stages of a lady*s temper, my master, who is 
the most reasonable man in the world, presents you 
this to bear your charges on the road. 

IGives her the pwritt 

Phil» Now, you think me a corrupt hussy. 

Tom. O fy 1 I only think you'll take the letter. 

Phil, Nay, I know you do ; but I know my owb 
innocence : L take it for my mistress's sake. 

Tom. I know it, my pretty one 1 I know it. 

Pkil, Yes, I say I do it because I would not have 
my mistress deluded by.* one who gives no proof of 
his passion : but I'll talk more of this as you see me 

on my way home. No, Tom ; I assure thee I take 

this trash of thy master's not for the value of the 
thing, but as it convinces me he has a true respeft 
for my mistress. . I remember a verse to the pur- 
pose : 

They may be false who languish and complain^ 
But they who part with money never feign. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE 1L 



B E V I L, Junior'* 5 i Lodgings. B £ v i L, Junior ^ readings 

£,jun. These moral writers pra6lise virtue after 
death. This charming vision of Mirza I such an au- 
thor consuhed in a morning sets the spirits for the 
vicissitudes of the day better tiian the glass does a 
man's person. But what a day have I to go through I 

to put on an easy look with an aching heart I ^If 

this lady, my father urges me to marry, should not 
refuse me, my dilemma is insupportable. But why 
should I fear it? Is not she in equal distress with me ? 
Has not the letter I have sent her this morning con- 
fessed my inclination to another } Nay, have I not 
moral assurances of her engagements too to my friend 
Myrtle } It's impossible but she must give in to it; 
for sure to be denyM is a favour any man may pre- 
tend to. It must be so. Well then, with the as- 
surance of being rejected, I think I may confidently 
say to my. father I am ready to marry her — then let 
me resolve upon (what I am not very good at) an ho- 
nest dissimulation. 

Enter Tom, 

Tom, Sir John Bevil, sir, is in the next room. 
B.jun. Dunce! why did you not bring him in ^ 
Tim. 1 told him, $ir, you were in your closet. 
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B.jun. I thought you had known, sir> it was my 
duty to see my father any where. 

[Going himself to the door,^, 

Tom. The devil*s in ray master 1 he has always more 
wit than I have. [Aside* 

Bevil, Junior^ introducing Sir J OHJX, 

B.jun, Sir, you are the most gallant, the most 
complaisant, of all parents.— Sure 'tis not a compli- 
ment to say these lodgings are yours.-— Why wou*d 
you not walk in, sir ? 

Sir J. B, I was loath to interrupt you unseasonably 
on your wedding-day. 

B.jun. One to whom I am beholden for my birth* 
day might have used less ceremony. 

Sir J. B. Well, son, I have intelligence you have 
writ to your mistress this morning. It would please 
my curiosity to know the contents of a wedding-day 
letter, for courtship must then be over. 

B.jun. I assure you, sir, there was no insolence in 
it upon the prospefl: of such a vast fortune's being 
added to our family, but much acknowledgment of 
the lady's great desert. 

Sir J. B. But, dear Jack, are you in earnest in all 
this \ and wilVyou really marry her ? 

B.jun* Did I ever disobey any command of yours, 
sir \ nay, any inclination that I saw you bent upon } 

** Sir J. B. Why, I cann't say you have, son : but 
''.methinks in this whole business you have not been 
•^8o warm as I could have wished you ; you have vi- 
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*• aitcd her, it is true, but you have not been parti- 
•* cular. — Every one knows you can say and do as 
** handsome things as any man ; but you have done 
** nothing but lived in the general, being complaisant 
** only, 

** Bsjun. As I am ever prepared to marry if you 
•* bid me, so I am ready to let it alone if you will 
•* have me. : [Humphrey enters unobserved. 

*' Sir J. B. Look you there now ? Why, what am 
** I to think of this so absolute and so indifferent a 
•* resignation ? 

«* B, jun. Think that I am still your son, sir — sir 
«c —you have been married, and I have not j and you 
•* have, sir, found the inconvenience there is when a 
** man weds with too much love in his head. I have 
** been told, sir, that at the time you married you 
** made a mighty bustle on the occasion — ^there was 
** challenging and fighting, scaling walls — locking up 
** the lady — and the gallant under an arrest for fear 
•* of killing all his rivals. Now, ^ir, I suppose you 
** having found the ill consequence of these strong 
•* passions and prejudices in preference of one woman 
** to another in case of a man's becoming a widower— 

" Sir J, B, How is this ? 

** B,jun. I say, sir, experience has made you wiser 
** in your care of me ; for, sir, since you lost my dear 
*' mother, your time has been so heavy, so lonely, 
•* and so tasteless, that you are so good as to guard 
" me against the like unhappiness, by marrying me 
** prudential ly by way of bargain and sale ; for, as 
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<* you well judge, a woman that is espoused for a 
«* fortune is yet a better bargain if she dies ; for then 
*' a man well enjoys what he did marry, the money, 
"and is disencumbered of what he did not marry, 
•* the woman. 

« Sir J. B. But pray, sir, do you think Lucinda 
** then a woman of such little merit ? 

" B.jun. Pardon me, sir, I don't carry it so far 
*« neither ; I am rather afraid I shall like her too 
" well ; she has, for one of her fortune, a great 
*< many needless and superfluous good qualities. 

** Sir J. B. I am afraid, son, there's something I 
" don^'t see yet, something ihat*s smothered under 
' ** all this raillery. 

B,jt^. "Not in the least, sir."— If the lady is 
drcssM and ready, you see I am. I suppose the law- 
yers are ready too. 

EnUr HuMVHRBr. 

Humpii, Sir, Mr. Sealand is at the coflTee- house, 
and has sent to speak with you. 

Sir J. B. Oh! that's well! then I warrant the 
lawyers are ready. Son, you'll be in the way you 
say 

B,jun, If you please, sir. Til take a chair and go 
to Mr. Sealand's, where the young lady and I will 
wait your leisure. 

Sir J, B, By no means^the old fellow will be so 

vain if he sees — 

C 
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B.jun, Ay — but the young lady, sir, will think me 
so indiflPerent 



Humpk» Ay — there you are right— press your rea- 
diness to go to the bride — ^he won't let you. 

[Aside to Ecv.juH. 

B. jun. Are you sure of that i [Aside to Humph. 

Humpk. How he likes being prevented I [Aside» 

Sir J, B, Noy no ; you are an hour or two too 
early. [LooAi^g on kis watcA. 

**B,jun> You'll allow mey sir, to.thinkit too late 
*< to visit a beautiful, virtuous, young woman, in the 
*^ pride and bloom of life, ready to give herself to 
<' my arms, and to place her happiness or mise^/ for . 
** the future in being agreeable or displeasing to me, 
u is a-— —Call a chair." 

Sir J. B, <* No,.no, no, dear Jack I" Besides, this 
Sealand is a moody old fellow. There^s no dealing 
with some people but by managing with indifference. 
We must leave to him the conduct of this day ; it is 
the last of his commanding his daughter. 

B.jun. Sir, he cann't take it ill that I am impa* 
tient to be hers. 

** Sir. y. B, Pray let me govern in tliis matter* 
** You cann*t tell how humoursome old fellows are. 
** —There's no offering reason to some of 'cm, espe- 
** cially when they are rich.— If my son should see 
*^ him before I've brought Old Sealand into better 
'' temper, the match would be impra6ticable. [Aside, 

<* Humph* Pray, sir, let me beg you to let Mr. Bevil 
** go.— See whether he will not. [Aside to Sir John.] 
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** — \*th€n to BeviK] Pray, sir, command yourself; 
*^ since you see my master is positive, it is better you 
*< should not go. 

*^ B.jun. My father commands me as to the obje^ 
*^ of my afie6lions, but I hope he will not as to the 
" warmth and height of them. 

Sir J. B. <' So I must even leave things as I found 
<< them, and in the mean* time at least keep old Sea- 
** land out of his sight." — Well, son, I'll go myself 
and take orders in your afikir — You*ll be in the way, 
I suppose, if I send to you — I'll leave your old 
friend with you— ^Humphrey-^on't let him stir, 
d'ye hear. Your servant, your servant. 

[£xi/<Sz> John. 

Humph, I have a sad time on*t, sir, between you 
and my master—-! see you are unwilling, and I know 
his violent inclinatioiis for the match. — I must be- 
tray neither, and yet deceive you both, for your 
common good. Heav*n grAnt a good end of 

this matter : but there is a lady, sir, that gives your 
father much trouble and sorrow— You*il pardon me. 

B^juH, iiumphrey, I know thou art a friend to 
both, and in that confidence I dare tell thee — That 
lady— is a woman of honour and virtue. You may 
assure yourself I never will marry without my fa- 
ther's consent ; but give me leave to say too, this 
declaration does not come up to a promise that I will 
take whomsoever he pleases. 

<< Humph, Come, sir, I wholly understand you : 
^< you would engage my services to free you from 

Cij 
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'' this woman whom my master intends you, to- make 
** way in time for the woman you have reaUy a 
** mind to. 

** 3.juM» Honest Humphrey! you have always 
** been an useful friend to my father and myself; I 
<< beg you to continue your go6d offices, and don't let 
^* us come to the necesMty of a dispute, for if we 
** should dispute, I must either part with more than 
" life, or lose the best of fathers." 

Hump A. My dear master I were I but worthy to 
know this secret that so near concerns you, my life^ 
my all, should be engaged to serve you. This, sir, 
I dare promise, that I am sure I will and can be se- 
cret : your trust, at worst, but leaves you where you 
were ; and if I cannot serve you^ I will at once be 
plain and tell you so. 

B. jun. That*s all I ask. Thou hast made it now 
my interest to trust thee.— Be patient then, and 
hear the story of my heart. 

Humph. I am all attention, sir. 

B.jun, You may remember, Humphrey, that in 
my last travels my father grew uneasy at my making 
so long a stay at Toulon. 

Humph. I remember it ; he was apprehensive some 
woman had laid hold of you. 

B.jun. His icars were just, for there I first saw 
this lady : she is of English birth : her father's name 
was Danversy a younger brother of an ancient fa- 
mily, and originally an eminent merchant of Bristol, 
whO| upon repeated misfortunes^ was reduced to go 
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privately to the Indies. In this retreat. Providence 
again grew favourable to his industry, and in six years 
time restored him to his former fortunes. On this he 
sent direflions over that his wife and little fiunily 
should follow him to the Indies. His wife, impatient 
to obey such welcome orders, would not wait the 
leisure of a convoy, but took the first occasion of a 
single ship, and with her husband's sister only and 
this daughter, then scarce seven years old, undertook 
the fatal voyage : for here, poor creature, she lost 
her liberty and life : she and her family, with all 
they had, were unfortunately taken by a privateer 
from Toulon. Being thus made a prisoner, though, 
as such, not ill-treated, yet the fright, the shodc, 
and the cruel disappointment, seized with such vio- 
lence upon her unhealthy frame, she sickened, pined, 
and died at sea. 

Hvmpk. Poor soul I Oh, the helpless infant 1 

B.jun, Her sister yet survived, and had the care of 

her ; the captain, too, proved to have humanity, and 

became a father to her; for having himself married 

9fi English woman, and being childless, he brought 

home into Toulon this her little countrywoman, this 

orphan I may call her, presenting her, with sill her 

dead mother's moveables of value, to his wife, to be 

educated as his own adopted daughter. 

Humph* Fortune here seemed again to smile on her. 

B. jun. Only to make her frowns more terrible \ 

for in his height of fortune this captain too, her be« 

Ciij 
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nefactory unfortunately was- killed at sea, and dyings 
intestate, his estate fell wholly to an advocate, his 
brother, who coming soon to take possession, there 
found, among his other riches, this blooming virgin 
at his mercy. 

Humpk, He durst not sure abuse his power I 

B.jun, No wonder if his pampered blood was fired 
at the sight of her.— In short, he loved ; but when 
all arts and gentle means had failed to move, he of- 
fered too his menaces in vain, denouncing vengeance 
on her cruelty, demanding her to account for all her 
maintenance from her childhood, seized on her lit- 
tle fortune as his own inheritance, and was dragging 
her by violence to prison, when Providence at the 
instant interposed, and sent me by miracle to relieve 
her. 

Humph, 'Twas Providence, indeed! But pray, sir, 
after all this trouble, how came this lady at last to 
England ? 

B. jun. The disappointed advocate, finding she had 
so unexpe6led a support, on cooler thoughts de- 
scended to a composition, which I, without her 
knowledge, secretly discharged.> 

Humph. That generdus concealment made the ob- 
ligation double. 

B,jun. Having thus obtained her liberty, I pre- 
vailed, not without some difficulty, to see her safe to 
England, where we no sooner arrived, but my fa- 
ther, jealous of my being imprudently cnga/ed, im- 
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mediately proposed this other fatal match that hangs 
upon my quiet. 

Humph, I find, sir, you are irrecoverably fixed upon 
this lady. 

B. jun. As my vital life dwells in my heart— ——and 
yet you sec — what I do to please my father ; walk in 
this pageantry of dress, this splendid covering of sor- 
row— But, Humphrey, you have your lesson. 

HumpA* Now, sir, I have but one material ques* 
tion — 
£, jun* Ask it freely. 

Htanph, Is it then your own passion for this secret 
lady, or hers for you, that gives you this aversion to 
the match your fa i her has proposed you } 

B.jun* 1 shall appear, Humphrey, more romantic 
in my answer than in all the rest of my story ; for' 
•though I dote on her to death, and have no little rea- 
son to believe she has the same thoughts for me, yet 
in all my acquaintance and utmost privacies with htr 
I never once dire^y told her that I loved. 
Humph, How was it possible to avoid it ? 
B, jun. My tender obligations to my father have 
laid so inviolable a restraint upon my conduct, that 
till I have his consent to speak, 1 am determined on 

that subject to be dumb for ever. An honourable 

retreat shall always bt atiea$t within my pou*er^ howtver 
Fontune may dispose of me \ the lady may repine perhaps^ 
hut never shall reproach me. 
Humph. Weill sir, to your prai&e be it spoken, you 
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are certainly the most unfashionable lover in Great 

Britain. 

Enter ToM. 

Tom, Sir, Mr. Myrtle's at the next door, and if 
you are at leisure, will be glad to wait on you. 

B.jvn* Whene'er he pleases— —Hokl| Tom $ did 
you receive no answer to my letter f 

Tom. Sir, I was desired to call again ; for I was 
told her mother would not let her be outof her sight ; 
but about an hour hence Mrs. Phillis said I should 
have one. 

B.jun. Very well. 

Humpk, Sir, I will take another opportunity; in 
the mean time I only think it proper to tell you, that, 
from a secret 1 know, you may appear to your father 
as forward as you please to marry Lucinda, without 
tlw least hazard of its coming to a conclusion.-^-lSir, 
your most obedient servant. 

B.jun. Honest Humphrey 1 continue but my friend 
in this exigence and you shall always find me yours. 
lExit Humph.] I long to hear how my tetter has sue- 
ceded with Lucinda. << But I think it cannot fail s 
*< for at worst, were it possible she would take it ill, 
<' her resentment of my indifference may as probably 
** occasion a delay as her taking it right. ''-~— Poor 
Myrtle I what terrors must he be in all this while I 
—Since he knows she is offered to me and refused 
to him» there is no conversing or taking any measures 
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with bim. for his own service. — But 1 ought to bear 
with ihy fnendy and use him as one in adversity. 

All kis disquietudes by my own I prove ^ 

For none exceeds perplexity in love. [Exeunt. 



JCril. SCENE I. 



Continues, Enter BtTiLf Jun, and Tout. 

Yom» 
Sir, Mr. Myrtle. 

B.jun. Very vvelU— Do you step again, and wait 
for an answer to n)y letter. ' \_Exit Tom. 

Enter Myrtle. 

Well, Charles, why so much care in thy countenance ? 
is there any thing in this world deserves it ? you who 
used to be so gay, so open, so vacant I 

Myrt. I think we have ot late chang*d complexions. 
You who us*d to be much the graver man are now all 
air in your behaviour. But the cause of my con- 
cern may, for aught I know, be the same object that 
give's you all this satisfaction. In a word, I am told 
that you are this very day (and your dress confirms 
me in it) to be married to Lucinda. 

B,juH, You are not misinformed.*— ~Nay, put not 
on the terrors of a rival till you hear me out. I shall 
disoblige the best of fathers if I don't seem ready to 
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marry Lucinda ; and you know I have ever told you 
you might make use of my secret resolution never to 
marry her for your own service as you please: but I 
am now driven to the extremity of immediately re- 
fusing or complying, unless you help me to escape tjic 
match. 

Myrt, Escape, sir I neither her merit nor her for- 
tune are below your acceptance. Escaping do you 
call it } 

B. jun. Dear sir 1 do you wish I should desire the 
match ? 

Afyrt. No— but such is my humorous and sickly 
state of mind, since it has been able to relish nothing 
but Lucinda, that tho* I must owe my happiness to 
your aversion to this marriage, I cann't bear to hear! 
her spoken of with levity or unconcern. 

B.jun, Pardon me, sir, I shall transgress that way 
no more. She has understanding, beauty, shape, 
complexion, wit 

Myrt, Nay, dear Belvil ! don*t speak of her as if 
you lov'd her neither. 

B. jun. Why then, to give you ease at once, tho* I' 
allow Lucinda to have good sense, wit, beauty, and| 
virtue, I know another in whom these qualities ap* 
pear to me- more amiable than in her. 

Myrt, There you spoke like a reasonable and good-i 
natur*d friend. When you acknowledge her merit|| 
and own your prepossession for another, at once you 
gi-atify my fondness and cure my jealousy. 

B,jun. lint all this while you take no notice, yotti 
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ha^e no apprehension, of another man that has twice 
the fortune of either of us. 

MyrL Cimberton I Hang him, a formal, philoso- 
phical, pedantic coxcomb 1 for the sot, with all 

these crude notions of divers things, under the direc- 
tion of great vanity and very little judgment, shews 
his strongest bias is avarice, which is so predominant 
in him, that he will examine the limbs of his mistress 
with the caution of a jockey, and pays no more com* 
pliment to her personal charms than if she were a 
mere breeding animal. 

B.jun. Are you sure that is not afFedted? I have 
known some women sooner set on fire by that sort of 
negligence, than by ail the blaze and ceremony of a 
umrt. 

Myrt, No, no} hang him! the rogue. has no art; 
it is pure simple insolence and stupidity. 

B,jun. Yet with all this 1 don't take him for a fool. 

Myrt, I own the man is not a natural ; he has a 

|?cry quick sense, tho' a very slow understanding 

he says indeed many things that want only the cir- 
cumstances of time and place to be very just ^nd 
igreeable. 

1 B,jun. Well, you may be sure of me if you can 
'Appoint him; but my intelligence says the mother 
iias actually sent for the conveyancer to draw articles 
tfbr his marriage with Lucinda, tho' those for mine 
|*ith her are by her father's order ready for signing ; 
W it seems she has not thought fit to consult either 
Km or his daughter in the matter. 
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Myrt, Pshaw I a poor troublesome woman !— Nei- 
ther Lucinda nor her father will ever be brought to 
comply with it — besides, I am sure Cimberton can 
make no settlement upon her without the concur- 
rence of his great uncle, Sir GeofFry in the West. . 

B,jun. Well, sir, and I can tell you that's the very 
point that is now laid before her counsel, to know 
whether a firm settlement can be made without this 
uncle's a6lually joining in it. — Now, pray consider, 
sir, when my affair with Lucinda comes, as it soon 
must, to an open rupture, how are you sure that Cim- 
berton*s fortune may not then tempt her father too to 
hear his proposals } 

Myrt. There you are right indeed ; that must be 
provided against.— Do you know who arc her coun- 
sel ? 

B,jun, Yes, for your service I have found out that 
too ; they are Serjeant Bramble and old Target. — 
By the way, they are neither of *em known in the fa- 
mily : now I was thinking why you might not put a 
couple of false counsels upon her, to delay and con- 
found matters a little — besides, it may probably let 
you into the bottom of her whole design against you . 

Myrt, As how, pray ? 

B, jun. Why, cann*t yx)u slip on a black wig and a ' 
gown, and be old Bramble yourself? 

Myrt. Ha ! I don't dislike it-^ but what shall I do 

for a brother in the case ? 

B.jun. What think you of my fellow Tom ? The 
rogue's intelligent, and is a good mimic ; all his part 
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will be but to stutter heartily, for that's old Target's 
case—'' nay, it would be an immoral thing to mock 
*' him, were it not that his impatience is the occasion 
** of its breaking out to that degree."—- The conduct 
of the scene will chiefly lie upon you. 

Afyrt. I like it of all things; if you'll send Tom to 
my chambers I will give him full instructions. This 
will certainly give me occasion to raise difficulties, to 
puzzle or confound her proje6l for k while at least. 

B. jun. I warrant you success ; so far we are right 
then. And now, Charles, your apprehension of my 
marrying her is all you have to get over. 

Afyrt. Dear Bevil 1 tho* I know you are my friend, 
yet when I abstract myself from my own interest in 
the thing, I know no objedion she can make to you, 
or you to her, and therefore hope' 

B,jun. Dear Myrtle 1 I am as much oblig*d to you 
for the cause of your suspicion, as I am offended at 
the effedt ; but be assured I am taking measures for 
your certain security, and that all things, with regard 
to me, will end in your entire satisfadlion. 

Afyrt. Well, ril promise you to be as easry^and as 
contident as I can, tho' I cannot but remember that 
I have more than life at stake on your fidelity. 

\_Gotng, 

B.fun, Then, depend upon it, you Have no chance 
against you. 

Afyrt, Nay, no ceremony ; you know I must be go- 
Hig. l^xit Myrtle, 

BJun. Well, this is another instance of the pcr- 

D 
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plexitks which arise too in faithful friendship. << We 
** must often in this lite go on in our good officesi even 
^' un(kr the displeasure of those to whom we do them, 
** in compassion to their weaknesses and mistakes." 
But all this while poor Indiana is tortured with the 
dbubt of me ; ^< she has no support or comfort but 
** in my fidelity, yet sees me daily press'd to mar- 
<< riage with another* How painful, in such a crisis^ 
<< must be every hour she thinks on mef I'll let her 
*^ see, at least, my conduct to her is not chang'd :'* 
I'll take this opportunity to visit her ; for thp' the re- 
ligious vow I have made to my father restrains me 
Irom ever marrying without his approbation, yet that 
Confines me not from seeing a virtuous woman, that 
16 the pure delight of my eyes and the guiltless joy of 
my heart. But the best condition of human life is 
but a gentler misery, 

* 

To hope for perftEi kappiiuss is vain^ 

And love has ever its ailays of pain, [Exit* 

— ' ■ ■ — ■■ - 

SCENE //. 



iNblANA*^ Lodgings* Eiiter Isabella and Indiana. 

hah. Yes 1 say 'tis artifice, dear child I I say to 

thee, again and again, 'tis all skill and management. 

Ind, Will you persuade me there cj^n be an ill de- 
sign in supporting me in the condition of a woman of 
quality! attended, diess'd^ and lodg'd, like one in my 
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appearance abroad, and my furniture at home, every 
way in the most sumptuous manner^ and he that does 
it has an artifice, a design in it \ 

Isab, Yes, yes. 

Ind. And all this without so much as explaining to 
me that all about me comes from him ? 

/stf^. Ay, ay— the more for that — that keeps the 
title to all you have the more in him. 

Ind. The more in him I— he scorns the thought-^ 

Isab* Then he— he — he 

Ind. Well, be not so eager. If he is an ill man 

let's look into his stratagems : here is another of them: 
[Skewing a Utter,'] here's two hundred and fifty pounds 
in bank-notes, with these words, << To pay for thp 
** set of dressing-plate which will be brought home 
** to-morrow." Why, dear aunt I now here's ano» 
ther piece of skill for you which I own I cannot coitio 
prehend — and it is with a bleeding heart I hear you 
say any thing to the disadvantage of Mr. Bevil. 
When he is present I look upon him as one to whom 
I owe my life and the support of it ; then again, as 
the man who loves me with sincerity and honour. 
When his eyes are cast another way, and I dare sur* 
vey him, my heart is painfully divided between shame 
and love — " Oh, I could tell you 

<< Isab. Oh, you need hot ; I imagine all this for 
"70U. 

<* Ind, This is my state of mind in his presence, and 
*• when he is absent, you are ever dinning my ears 
" with notions of the arts of men, that his hiddea 

Dij 
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** bounty, his respeflful condu6t, his careful provi- 
** sion for me, after his preserving me from th« ut- 
** most misery, are certain signs he means nothing but 
** to make I know not what of me. 

** Isab. Oh, you have a sweet opinion of him truly ! 

** Ind. I have, when I am with him, ten thousand 
** things, besides my sex's natural decency and shame, 
** to suppress my heart, that yearns to thank, to 
" praise, to say it loves him." I,^ay thus it is with 
me while I see him, and in his absence I am enter- 
tained with nothing but your endeavours to tear this 
amiable image from my heart, and in its stead to 
place a base -dissembler, an artful invader of my hap- 
piness, my innocence, my honour. 

. Isab, Ah, poor soul I has not his plot taken ? don*t 
you die for him ? has not the way he has taken been 
the most proper with you ? Oh ho 1 he has sense, and 
has judged the thing right. 

Ind, Go on then, since nothing can answer you ; 
say what you will of him. Heigh ho I 

Jsab, Heigh ho I indeed. It is better to say so as 
you are now than as many otliers are. There are 
among the destroyers of women the gentle, the gene- 
rous, the mild, the at^'able, the humble, who all, soon 
after their success in their designs, turn to the con- 
trary of those chara6lers. •* I will own to you Mr. 
** Bevil carries his hypocrisy the best of any man liv- 
** ing; but still he is a man, and therefore a hypo- 
•* crite. They have usurp'd an exemption from 
** shame^ from any baseness^ any cruelty towards us..** 
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They embrace without love, they make vows with* 
out conscience of obligation ; they are partners, nay^ 
seducers, to the crime, wherein they pretend to be 
less guilty. 

htd. That's truly observ'd. lAside,'} But what's aU 
this to Bevil ? 

had. This is to Bevil and idl mankineU ** Trust 
** not those who will think the worse of you for your 
*' confidence in them ; serpents who lie in wait for 
*< doves." Won't you be on your guard against 
those who would betray you i won't you doubt those 
who would contemn you for believing 'cm? '* Take 
<< it from me, fair and natural dealing is to invite 
** injuries ; 'tis bleating to escape wolves who would 
** devour you :'* Such is the world, and such (since 
the behaviour of one man to myself) have I believed 
all the rest of the sex. ^Asides 

Ind. 1 will not doubt the truth of Bevil, I will not 
doubt it : he has not spoken it by an organ that is 
given to lying : his eyes are all that have ever told me 
that he was mine. I know his virtue, I know his filial 
piety, and ought to trust his management with a fa- 
ther to whom he has uncommon obligations. What 
have I to be concern'd for i My lesson is very short. 
If he takes me for ever, my purpose Of life Is only to 
please him. If he leaves me, (which Heaven avert) 
I know he'll do it nobly ; and I sliall have nothing to 
do but to learn to die, after worse than death has hap- 
pened to me. 

Isa6, Ay, do persist in your credulity! Hatter your* 

D iij 
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self that a man of his figure and fortune will make 
himself the jest of the town, and nurry a handsome 
beggar for love. 

hd. The town 1 I must tell you, madam, the fools 
that laugh at Mr. Bevil will but make themselves 
more ridiculous; his actions are the result of think- 
ing, and he has sense enough to make even virtue 
fashionable. 

Isai, ** O' my conscience he has turned her head I" 
Come, come ; if he were the honest fool you take him 
for, why has he kept you here these three weeks with- 
out sending you to Bristol in search of your father, 
your family, and your relations ? 

Jnd. I am convinced he still designs it ; " and that 
** nothing keeps him here but the necessity of not 
** coming to an open breach with his father in regard 
** to the match he has proposed him :" besides, has 
he not writ to Bristol ? and has not he advice that my 
father has not been heard of there almost these twenty 
years ? 

Jsab. All sham, mere evasion ;"he is afraid, if he 
should carry you thither, your honest relations may 
take you out of his hands, and so blow up all his 
wicked hopes at once. 
Ind, y/ickcd hopes! did I ever give him any such? 
Jsab. Has he ever given you any honest ones? Can 
you say in your conscience he has ever once ofFer'd to 
marry you ? 

Ind, No ; but by his behaviour I am convinc'd he 
will offer it tlie moment 'tis in his power, or consist- 
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ent with his honour, to make such a promise good 
to me. 

hab. His honour I 

Ind, I will rely upon it ; therefore desire you will 
not make my life uneasy by these ungrateful jealou- 
sies of one to whom I am and wish to be obligM; for 
from his integrity alone 1 have resolv'd to hope for 
happiness. 

isab. Nay, I have done my duty ; if you won't see, 
at your peril be it.— — — 
Ind, Let it be. — This is his hour of visiting me. 

[Apart, 

*< Isab. Oh ! tO be sure, keep up your form ; do 

'* not see him in a bed-chamber. This is pure pru- 

** dence, when she is liable, whene'er he meets her, 

« to be conveyed where'er he pleases." [Apart, 

Ind. All the rest of my life is but waiting till he 

■ comes : I live only while I'm with him. [Exit, 

isab. Well, go thy way, thou wilful innocent I I 

once had almost as much love for a man who poorly 

left me to marry an estate and I am now, against 

my will, what they call an old maid — but I will not 
let the peevishness of that condition grow upon me— • 
only keep up the suspicion of it to prevent this crea- 
ture's being any other than a virgin, except upon 
proper terms. [Exit, 

Re-enter IVDiAVAf speaking to. a Servant, 

Ind, Desire Mr. Bevil to walk in. Design! ira- 

possible 1 a base designing mind could never think of 
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wh^t he hourly puts in pra^ice — ^and yet, since the 
late rumour of his marriage he seems more reserv'd 
than formerly— he sends in too before he sees me, to 

know if I am at leisure. Such new respeft may 

cover coldness in the heart— it certainly makes me 

thoughtful ril know the worst at once ; I'll lay 

such fair occasions in his way, that it shall be impos- 
sible to avoid an explanation for these doubts 

are insupportable.— But see he comes and clears 
them all. 

Enter Bevil, Jun, 

B. jun» Madam, your most obedient.-—! am afraid 
I broke in upon your rest last night — 'twas very late 
before we parted, but 'twas your own fault ; I never 
saw you in such agreeable humour. 

lnd» I am extremely glad we are both pleas'd ; for 
1 thought I never saw you better company. 

J.j'tm. Me! madam; you rally; I said very little. 

Ind. But I am afraid you heard me say a great deal ; 
and when a woman is in the talking vein, the most 
agreeable thing a man can do, you know, is to have 
patience to hear her. 

B.juM. Then it's pity, madam, you should ever be 
silent, that we might be always agreeable to one 
another. 

Ind. If I had your talent or power to make my ac« 
tions speak for me, I might indeed be silent, and yet 
pretend to something more than the agreeable. 

B,jun, If I might be vain of any thing in my power,. 
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madam, it is that my understanding, from all your 
sex, has mark'd you out as the most deserving objcft 
of my esteem. 

Ind. Should I think I deserve this,i it were enough 
to Aiake my vanity forfeit the esteem you offer me, 

B.jun, How so, madam? 

Jnd. Because esteem is the result of reason, and to 
deserve it from good sense the height of human 
glory. — Nay, I had rather a man of honour should 
pay me that, than all the homage of a sincere and 
humble love. 

B.jun, You certainly distinguish right, madam; 
love often kindles from external merit only — 

Ind. But esteem arises from a higher source, the 
merit of the soul— 

B,jun, True and great souls only can de- 
serve it. [Bowing respeSfuify. 

Ind, Now I think they are greater still that can so 
charitably parfwith it. 

B,jun. Now, madam, you make me vain, since the 
utmost pride and pleasure of my life is that I esteem 
you — as I ought. 

Ind, [Aside,] As he ought I still more perplexing! 
he neither saves nor kills my hope, 

B.jun, But, madam, we grow grave, mcthinks— 

let*s find some other subject. -Pray how did you 

like the opera last night ? 

ind. First give me leave to thank you for my tickets. 

B,jun. Ohl your servant, madam. — ** But pray 
" tell me 5 you now who arc never partial to the 
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** fashion, I fancy, must be the properest judge of a 
** mighty dispute among the ladies, that is, whether 
** Crispo or Griselda is the more agreeable entertain** 
** ment. 

^* Ind, With submission now I cannot be a proper 
** judge of this question. 

>• B.jun, How so, madam? 

<< hd. Because I find I have a partiality for one of 
'*' them. 

*• B.jun. Pray which is that ? 

** Ind. I do not know — there's something in that 
** rural cottage of Griseida, her forlorn condition, 
** her poverty, her solitude, her resignation, her in- 
'< nocent slumbers, and that lulling dolce sogno that's 
** sung over her, it had an effeft upon me that — In 
** sjiort, I never was so well deceived at any of them. 

** B.jun, Ohl now then I can account for the dis- 
^' pute : Griselda, it seems, is the distress of an in- 
^< jur'd, innocent woman, Crispo that only of a man 
*< in the same condition; therefore the men are most- 
^' ly concerned for Crispo, and, by a natural induU 
** gence, both sexes for Griselda. 

** Ind. So that judgment, you think, ought to be 
« for one, tho' fancy and complaisance have got 
** ground for the other. Well, I believe you will 
f* never give me leave to dispute with you on any 
*< subject, for I own Crispo has its charms for m^ 
** too, though, in the main, all the pleasure the best 
*' opera gives us is but a keen sensation. — Methinks 
" 'tis pity the mind cann't have a little more share in 
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"the entertainment.^-The music is certainly fine, 
« but in ray thoughts there's none of your composers 
" come up to old Shakspere and Otway. 

" B,jun. How, madam ! why, if a woman of your 
" sense were to say this in a drawing-room—" 

Enter Servant, 

Serv. .Sir, here's Signor Carbonelli says he;wsdts 
your commands in the next room. 

B,jun. Apropos! you were saying yesterday, ma- 
dam, you had a mind to hear him. — Will you give 
him leave to entertain you now } 

** Ind. By all means. Desire the gentleman to 
" walk in. {_£xit Servant, 

*' B,jun, I fancy you will find something in his 
** hand that is uncommon. 

" Ind, You are always finding ways, Mr. Bevil, to 
" make life seem less tedious to me. 

" Enter Music-master m 

" When the gentleman pleases." 
[^fter a sonata is played, Bevil jun. waits an the master 
to the door, £?c.] 
B,jun. You smile, madam, to see me so com- 
plaisant to one whom I pay for his visit. Now I own 
I think it not enough barely to pay those whose talents 
are superior to our own (I mean such talents as 
would become our condition if we had them) ; me- 
thinkswe ought to do something more than barely 
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gratify them for what they do at our command^ only 
because their fortune is below us. 

Ind. You say I smile j I assure you it was a smile 
of approbation; for indeed I cannot but think it the 
distinguishing part of a gentleman to make his supe- 
riority of fortune as easy to his inferiors as he can. — 
Now, once more to try him. [Aside.'} 1 was say- 
ing just now I believe you would never let me dis- 
pute with you, and I dare say it will always be so : 
however, I must have your opinion upon a subje6l 
which created a debate between my aunt and me just 
before you came hither ; she would needs have it that 
no man ever does any extraordinary kindness or ser- 
vice for a woman but for his own sake. 

B,jun, Well, madam! indeed I cann't but be of 
her mind. 

Ind, What, tho' he would maintain and support 
her, without demanding any thing of her on her 
part ! 

B.jun. Why, madam, is making an expence in the 
service of a valuable woman, (for such I must sup- 
pose her) though she should never do him any fa- 
vour, nay, though she should never know who did 
her such service, such a mighty heroic business ? 

Ind. Certainly 1 I should think he must be a maa 
of an uncommon mould. 

£,jun. Dear madam 1 why so? 'tis but at best a 
better taste in expence. To bestow upon one whom 
he may think one of the ornaments of the whole 
creation, to be conscious that from his superfluity an 
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innocent, a virtuous spirit is supported above the 
temptations, the sorrows of life ; that he sees satis- 
fa6tion, heahh, and gladness in her countenance, 
while he enjoys the happiness of seeing her : (as that 
I will suppose too, or he must be too abstracted, too 
insensible) I say, if he is allowed to delight in that 
prospect, alas! what mighty matter is there in all 
this ? 

Ind. No mighty matter in so disinterested a friend- 
ship ! 

B,jun, Disinterested! I cann*t think him so. Your 
hero, madam, is no more than what every gentleman 

ought to be, and I believe very many are he is 

only one who takes more^ delight in reflections than 
in sensations ; he is more pleased with thinking than 
eating: that's the utmost you can say of him.— - 
Why, madam, a greater expence than all this men lay 
out upon an unnecessary stable of horses. 

Jnd. Can you be sincere in what you say ! 

B. jun. You may depend upon it, if you know any 
such'man, he does not love dogs inordinately. 

Ind. No, that he does not. 

B, jun. Nor cards, nor dice. 

Ind, No. 

B. jun. Nor bottle companions. 

Ind, No. 

B. jun. Nor loose women. 

Jnd, No, I'm sure he does not. 

B.jun, Take my word then, if your admired hero 

E 
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is not liable to any of these kind of demands, there's 
no such pre-eminence in this as you imagine : nay, 
this way of expence you speak of, is what exalts and 
raises him that has a taste for it, and at the same 
time his delight is incapable of satiety, disgust, or 
penitence. 

Ind. But still I insist, his having no private interest 
in the a6tion makes it prodigious, almost incredible. 

B»jutt, Dear madam 1 I never knew you more 
mistaken. Why, who can be more an usurer than 
he who lays out his money in such valuable pur- 
chases i If pleasure be worth purchasing, how great 
a pleasure is it to him, who^has a true taste of life, 
to ease an aching heart ; to see the human counte- 
nance lighted up into smiles of joy, on the receipt of 
a bit of ore, which is superfluous, and otherwise use- 
less, in a man's own pocket 1 What could a man do 
better with his cash ? This is the efteCt of a humane 
disposition, where there is only a general tie of na- 
ture and common necessity ; what then must it be, 
when we serve an object of merit, of admiration I 

Ind. Well, the more you argue against it, the more 
I shall admire the generosity. 

B.jun. Nay — then, madam, 'tis time to fly, after 
a declaration that my opinion strengthens my adver- 
sary's argument — I had best hasten to my appoint- 
ment with Mr. Myrtle, and be gone while we are 
friends, and— before things arc brought to an extre- 
mity..-* [^Exit cartUssly. 
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Enter Isabella. 

Isab. Welly madam, what think you of him noWy 
pray ? 

Ind, I protest I begin to fear he is wholly disin* 
terested in what he does for me. On my heart, he 
has no other view but the mere pleasure of doing it, 
and has neither good or bad designs upon me. 

Isak, Ah, dear niece I don't be in fear of both ; I'll 
warrant you, you will know time enough that he Is 
not indifferent. 

ind. You please me when you tell me so ; for if he 
has any wishes towards me, I know he will not pur-* 
sue them but with honour. 

Jsab. I wish I were as confident of one as t'other.— 
I saw the respectful downcast of his eye when you 
catch'd him gazing at you during the music. " He, 
** I warrant, was surprised as if he had been taken 
*' stealing your watch.*' Oh the undissembled guilty 
look I 

Ind, But did you observe any thing really ? I 
thought he look'd most- charmingly graceful. Hov 
engaging is modesty in a man when one knows there 
is a great mind within 1 << So tender a confusion, and 
<< yet, in other respects, so much himself, so col- 
♦* le^ed, so dauntless, so determined I** 

/io^. Ah, niece I « there is a sort of bashfulness 
<< which is the best engine to carry on a shameless 
*' purpose." Some men's modesty serves their wick- 
edness, as hypocrisy gains the respc6t due to piety, 

K i j 
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But I will own to you, there is one hopeful symptom, 
if there could be such a thing as a disinterested lo- 
ver; but till— till— till— . 

Ind. 'Till what ? 

lsab» Till I know whether Mr. Myrtle and Mr. 
Bevil are really friends or foes — and that I will be 
convinc'd of before I sleep, for you shall not be de- 
ceiv'd. [Exit. Isab. 

Ind, Vm sure I never shall, if your fears can guard 
me. In the mean time, 1*11 wrap myself up in the 
integrity of my own heart, nor dare to doubt of his, ' 

As conscious honour all his aSions steers^ 

So conscious innocence dispels my fears, [Exit. 



ACT HI, SCENE I, 

Sealavd^s House. Enter Tom, meeting "Phillis,^ 

Tom» 

Well, Phillis ! What! with a face as if you 

liad never seen me before ? What a work have I 

to do now ! She has seen some new visitant at their 
house, whose airs she has catch 'd, and is resolv'd to 
pra6lise them upon me. Numberless are the changes 
she'll dance thro* before she*!! answer this plain 
question, videlicet^ Have you deliver*d my master's 
letter to your lady ? Nay, I know her too well to ask 
an account of it in an ordinary way ; I'll be in my 
airs as well as she. lAside,"} Well, madam, as un- 
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happy as you are at present pkased to make me, I 
would not in the general be any other than what I 
am ; I would not be a bit wiser, a bit richer, a bit 
taller, a bit shprter, than I am at this instant. 

llooAtng sted/astfy at her. 

Pkil. Did ever any body doubt, Master Thoxnaa^ 
but that you were extremely satisfied with your swe^t 
self? 

Tom. I am, indeed.— The thing I have least reason 
to be satisfied with is my fortune, and I am glad of 
my poverty; perhaps, if I were rich, I should over<- 
look the finest woman in the world, that wants no- 
thing but riches to be thought so. 

PAil, How prettily was that said ! But 1*11 have a 
great deal more before V\i say one word. [Aside. 

Tom, I should perhaps have been stupidly above 
her had I not been her equal, and by not being her 
equal, never had opportunity of being her slave. I 
am my master's servant for hire, I am my mistressN 
from choice, wou'd she but approve my passion. 

PAiL I think it is the first time I ever heard you 
speak of it with any sense of anguish, if you really 
do suffer any. 

Tom. Ah, Phillis I can you doubt after what you 
have seen ? 

PAiL I know not what I have seeni nor what I 
have heard ; but since I am at leisure, you may tell 
me when you fell in love with me, how you fell in 
love with me, and what you have sufFer'd, or art 
ready to suflfer for me. 

Eiij 
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Tom, Oh the unmerciful jade I when I*m in haste 
about my master's letter — But I roust go thro' it, 
[i^ifif.] — Ahl too well I remember when, and how, 
and on what occasion, I was first surprised. It was 
on the first of April, one thousand seven hundred 
and fifteen, I came into Mr. Sealand's service ; I was 
then a hobble-de-hoy, and you a pretty little tight 
girl, a favourite handmaid of the housekeeper.—- 
At that time we neither of us knew what was in us. 
I remembei* I was ordered to get out of the window, 
one pair of stairs, to rub the sashes clean — the per- 
son employed on the inner side was your charming 
self, whom 1 had never seen before. 

Phil. I think I remember the silly accident. What 
made ye, you oaf, ready to fall down into the 
street ? 

Tom. You know not, I warrant you — ^you could not 
guess what surpris*d me — you took no delight when 
you immediately grew wanton in your conquest, and 
put your lips close and breath*d upon the glass, and 
when my lips approach'd, a dirty cloth you rubb'd 
against my face, and hid your beauteous form; when 
I again drew near, you spit and rubb*d, and smil*d 
at my undoing. 

PAH. What silly thoughts you men have ! 

Tom. We were Pyramus and Thisbe — but ten times 
harder was my fate : Pyramus could peep only thro' 
a wall ; 1 saw her, saw my Thisbe, in all her beauty, 
but as mucli kept from her as if a hundred walls be- 
tween ; for there was more, there was her will against 
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me.— Would she but relent I Oh Phillis ! PhillisI 

shorten my torment, and declare you pity me. 

Phil, I believe it's very sufferable; the pain is not 
so exquisite but that you may bear it a little longer. 

T(m, Oh, my charming Phillis ! if all depended on 

my fair one's will, I could with glory suffer but, 

dearest creature ! consider our miserable state. 

Phil, How I miserable ! 

T^'om. We are miserable to be in love, and under 
the command of others than those we love— with 
that generous passion in the heart to be sent to and 
fro on errands, call'd, check'd, and rated for the 

meanest trifles Oh, Phillis ! you don't know how 

many China cups and glasses my passion for you has 
made me break: you have broken my fortune as well 
as my heart. 

Phil. Well, Mr. Thomas, I cannot but own to you 
that I believe your master writes, and you speak, the 
best of any men in the world. Never was a woman 
so well pleas 'd with a letter as my young lady was 
with his, and this is an answer to it. \Gives him a letter, 

Tom. This was well done, my dearest I Consider, 
we must strike out some pretty livelihood for our- 
selves by closing their affairs : it will be nothing for 
them to give us a little being of our own, some small 
tenement, out of their large possessions: whatever 
they give us, it will be more than what they keep for 
themselves : one acre with Phillis would be worth a 
whole country without her. 

Phil. Oh, could I but believe you I 
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^ Tom* If not th« utterance, believe the touch of 
my lips, [Kisses her* 

FhiL There's no contradicting you. How closely 
you argue, Tom I 

Tern. And will closer in due time; but I must 
hasten wkh this letter, to hasten towards the pos- 
session of you — ^then, Philh's, consider how I must be 
reveng'd (look to it!) of all your skittishness, shy 
looks, and at best but coy compliances. 

Phil. Oh, Tom ! you grow wanton and sensual, as 
my lady calls it : I must not endure it. Oh, foh ! 
you are a man, an odious, filthy male creature! you 
should behave, if you had a right sense, or were a 
man of sense, like Mr. Cimberton, with distance 
and indifference ; ** or, let me see, some other becom- 
** ing hard word, with seeming in — in — advertency," 
and not rush on one as if you were seizing a prey. 
But hush — the ladies are coming. — Good Tom, don't 
kiss me above once, and be gone. — Lard ! we have 
been fooling and toying, and not consider'd the main 
business of our masters and mistresses. 

Tom, Why, their business is to be fooling and toy- 
ing as soon as the parchments are ready, 

Pful. Well remember'd — Parchments — my lady, 
to my knowledge, is preparing writings between her 
coxcomb, cousin Cimberton, and my mistress, though 
my master has an eye to the parchments already pre- 
par'd between your master, Mr. Bcvil, and my mis- 
tress ; and I believe my mistress herself has sign'd 
and seal'd in her heart to Mr. Myrtle. — Did I not 
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bid you kiss me but once and be gone ? but I know 
you won't be satisfy'd. 

Tom* No, you smooth creature I how should I ? 

[Kisses her hand* 
PhiL Well, since you are so humble, or so cool, 
as to ravish my hand only, I'll take my leave of you 
like a great lady, and you a man of quality. 

[7X^ salute formally, 
Tom* Pox of all this state ! 

[Offers to kiss her more closely, 

PhiL No, pr'ythee, Tom, mind your business. " We 

** must follow that interest which will take, but en- 

** deavour at that which will be most for us, and we 

*' Mke most." Oh, here is my young mistress ! 

\Tom taps her neck behind^ and kisses hisjingers,"] Go, 
ye liquorish fool. [Exit Tom. 

Enter Lucinda. 

Luc, Who was that you were hurrying away ? 

Phil, One that I had no mind to part with. 

Luc. Why did you turn him away then ? 

Phil. For your ladyship's service, to carry your la- 
dyship's letter to his master. I could hardly get the 
rogue away^ 

Luc. Why, has he so little love for his master ? 

Phil. No, but he has so much love for his mistress. 

Luc. But I thought I heard him kiss you : why do 
you suffer that ? ' 

Phil, Why, madam, we vulgar take it to be a sign 
of love. We servants, we poor people, that have 
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nothing but our persons to bestow or treat for, " are 
** forc*d to deal and bargain by way of sample; and 
" therefore, as we have no parchments or wax ne- 
** cessary in our agreements, we" squeeze with our 
hands, and seal with our lips, to ratify vows and 
promises. 

Luc, But cann*t you trust one another, without such 
earnest down \ 

Phil, We don't think it safe, any more than you 
gentry, to come together without deeds executed. 

Luc, Thou art a pert, merry hussy. 

Pkil, I wish, madam, your lover and you were as 
happy as Tom and your servant are. 

Luc, You grow impertinent. 

Phil, I have done, madam ; and I won't ask you 
what you intend to do with Mr. Myrtle, what your 
father will do with Mr. Bevil, nor what you all, es- 
pecially my lady, mean by admitting Mr. Cimberton 
as particularly here as if he were married to you al- 
ready; nay, you are married a^ually, as far as people 
of quality are. 

Luc, How's that ? 
• Pkii, You have different beds in the same house. 

Luc, Pshaw I I have a very great value for Mr. 
Bevil, but have absolutely put an end to his preten- 
sions in the letter I gave you for him } ** but my fa-' 
•* ther, in his heart, still has a mind to him, were it 
** not for this woman they talk of, and I am apt tq 
«• imagine he is married to her, or never designs to 
<* marry at all,*' 



/ 
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Phil. Then, Mr. Myrtle 

Luc. He had my parents* leave to apply to tne, and 
by that he has won tne and my alFedtions : who is to 
have this body of mine, without 'em, it seems is no-* 
thing to me : my mother says, 'tis indecent for me to 
let my thoughts stray about the person of my hus- 
band ; nay, she says a maid rightly virtuous, tho* she 
may have been where her lover was a thousand times, 
should not have made observations enough to know 
him from another man when she sees him in a third 
place. 

PhiL That's more than the severity of a nun, for 
not to see when one may is hardly possible, not to see 
when one cann*t is very easy : at this rate, madam^ 
there are a great many whom you have not seen, 
who 

Luc. Mamma says, the first time you see your hus- 
band should be at that instant he is made so. When 
your father, with the help of the minister, gives 
you to him, then you are to see him, then you are to 
observe and take notice of him, because then you 
are to obey him* 

PhiL But does dot my lady remember you are to 
love as well as to obey ? 

Luc, To love is a passion, 'tis a desire, and we 
must have no desires. Oh I I cannot endure the re- 
flection 1 With what insensibility on my part, with 
what more than patience, have I been expos'd and 
offer*d to some awkward booby or other in every 
county of Great Britain 1 
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Phil, Indeed, madam,^ I wonder I never heard you 
speak of it before with this indignation. 

Luc, Every corner of the land has presented me 
with a wealthy coxcomb : as fast as one treaty has 
gone off, another has come on, till my name and per- 
son has been the tittle-tattle of the whole town.— - 
** What is this world come to ! no shame left! to be 
" bartered for like the beasts of the field, and that in 
" such an instance as coming together, to an entire 
<< familiarity, and union of soul and body, and this 
'' without being so much as well-wishers to each 
" other, but for increase of fortune I" 

PhiU But, madam, all these vexa^ions will end very 
soon in one for all: Mr.'Cimberton is your mother's 
kinsman, and three hundred years an older gentle- 
man than any lover you ever had ; for which reason, 
with that of his prodigious large estate, she is re- 
solved on him, and has sent to consult the lawyers 
accordingly ; nay has, whether you know it or no', 
been in treaty with Sir Geoffry, who, to join in the 
settlement, has accepted of a sum to do it, and is 
every moment expe6ted in town for that purpose. 

Xac. How do you get all tliis intelligence ? 

PhiL By an art I have, I thank my stars, beyond 
all the waiting-maids in Great- Britain; the art of 
list'ning, madam, for your ladyship's service. 

Luc, I shall soon know as much as you do. Leave 
me, leave mc, Phillisj begone. Here, here, I'll 
turn you out. My mother says I must not converse 
with my servants, though I must' converse with no 
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one else. [Exit Phil.] " How unhappy are we who 
«* are born to great fortunes I No one looks at us with 
" indifference, or adls towards us on the foot of 
" plain -dealing, yet by all I have been heretofore 
" offered to, or treated for, I have been us'd with 
" the most agreeable of all abuses, flattery ; but now 
'* by this flegmatic fool 1 am us'd as nothing, or a 
*• mere thing: he, forsooth, is too wise, too learned 
** to have any regard to desires, and I know not what 
** the learned oaf calls sentiments of love and pas- 
"sionl** — Here he comes, with ray mother — it's 
much if he looks at me, or if he does, takes no more 
notice of mc than of any other moveable in the 
room. 

Enter Mrs, Sea land and Mr, Cimbe&ton. 

Mrs, Seal, How do I admire this noble, this learn- 
ed taste of yours, and the worthy regard you have to 
our own ancient and honourable house, in consulting 
a means to keep the blood as pure and as regularly 
descended as may be ? 

Cim5. Why really, madam, the young women of 
this age are treated with discourses of such a ten- 
dency, and their imaginations so bewildcrM in flesh 
and blood, that a man of reason cann't talk to be 
understood: they have no ideas of happiness but 
what are more gross than the gratification of hunger 
and thirst. 

Luc, With how much refle(^ion he is a coxcomb 1 

[Aside, 
F 
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Cimb, And in truth, madam, 1 havie consider'd it 
asa most brutal custom that persons of the first cha- 
racter in the world should go as ordinarily, and with 
as littje shame, to bed as to dinner with one another. 
They proceed to the propagation of the species as 
openly as to the preservation of the individual. 

Luc, She that willingly goes to bed to thee must 
have no shame, I*m sure. [Aside. 

Mrs, Seal, Oh, cousin Cimberton I cousin Cimber- 
ton I how abstracted, how refined is your sense of 
things I but indeed it is too true, tliere is nothing so 
ordinary as to say in the best govern 'd families my 
master and lady are gone to bed— one docs not know 
but it might have been said of one's self. 

[Hiding her face with her fan* 

Ciwb* Lycurgus, madam, instituted otherwise: 
among the Lacedemonians, the whole female world 
was pregnant, but none but the mothers themselves 
knew by whom ; their meetings were secret, and the 
amorous congress always by stealth; and no such 
professed doings between the sexes as are tolerated 
among us under the audacious word marriage. 
? Afr*. Seal. Oh I had I liv'd in those days, and been 
a matron of Sparta, one might with less indecency 
have had ten children according to that modest in- 
stitution, than one under the confusion of our mo- 
dem barefac'd manner* 

Imc. And yet, poor woman I she has gone through 
the whole ceremony^ and here I stand a melancholy 
proof of it. [Asiie^ 
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Mrs, Seal, We will talk then of business. That 
girli walking about the room there, is to be your 
wife : she has, I confess, no ideas, no sentiments, that 
speak her born of a thinking mother. 

CM. I have observed herj her lively look, free 
air, and disengaged countenance, speak her very—- — • 

Luc. Very what ? 

Cimb, If you please, roadam-*-to set her a little that 
^ay. 

Mrs, Seal, Lucinda, say nothing to him, you are not 
a match for him : when you are married, you may 
speak to such a husband when you're spoken to; but 
I am disposing of you above yourself every way* 

CM. Madam, you cannot but observe the incon- 
veniencies I expose myself to, in hopes that your la- 
dyship will be the consort of my better part. As for 
the young woman, she is rather an impediment than 
a help to a man of letters and speculation. Madam, 
there is no refledlion, no philosophy, can at all times 
subdue the sensitive life, but the animal shall some- 
times carry away the man— Ha! ay, the vermilion 
of her lips ! 

Luc. Pray don't talk of me thus. 

CimB. The pretty enough — pant of her bosom ! 

Luc, Sir! madam, don't you hear him ? 

€^m^. Her forward chest I 

Luc. Intolerable! 

Cmk High health 1 

Lue. The grave, easy, impudence of him I 

CMu Proud heart I 

Fij 
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Luc. Stupid coxcomb I 

Cimb, I say, madam, her impatience, while we are 
looking at her, throws out all attradtions — her arms 
— her neck — What a spring in her step ! 

Luc. Don't you run me over thus, you strange un- 
accountable* 

Cimb. What an elasticity in her veins and arteries ! 

Luc. I have no veins, no arteries I 

Mrs, Seal. Oh, child! hear him ; he talks finely; 
he's a scholar ; he knows what you have. 

Cimh. The speaking invitation of her shape, the 
gathering of herself up, and the indignation you see 
in the pretty little thing! — Now I am considering her 
on this occasion but as one that is to be pregnant— 

** Luc. The familiar, learned, unseasonable puppy I 

[Aside.** 

Cimb. And pregnant undoubtedly she will be year- 
ly : I fear I sha'n't for many years have discretion 
enough to give her one fallow season. 

Luc, Monster! there's no bearing it. The hideous 
sot! — There's no enduring it, to be thus surveyed 
like a steed at sale! 

Cimb. At sale ! — she's very illiterate; but she's very 
well limbM too. Turn her in, I see what she is. 

Mrs. Seal, Go, you creature ! I am ashara'd of 
you. [Exit Lucinda in a rage. 

Cimb. No harm done. — You know, madam, the 
better sort of people, as I observed to you, treat by 
their lawyers of weddings, [adjusting himself at the 
glass"] and the woman in the bargain, like the man- 
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skm-hottse in the sale of the estate^ is thrown in» and 
what that is, whether good or bad, is not at aU con* 
sider'd. 

Mrs. Seal. I grant it, and therefore make no de« 
mand for her youth and beauty^ and every other ac- 
complishment, as the common world think 'em» be- 
cause she is not polite. 

Ctm6, " I know your eitaUed understandings ab- 
<< strafled as it is from vulgar prejudice, will not be 
** ofiended when I declare to you>** madaro^ I marry 
to have an heir to my estate, and not to beget a co- 
lony or a plantation. This young woman's beauty 
and constitution will demand provision for a tenth 
child at least 

Mrs. Seat. '< With all that wit and learning, how 
<< considerate 1 what an economist I [^Aiide^"] Sir, I 
<^ cannot make her any other than what she is» or say 
<< she is much better than the other young women of 
^* this age, or fit for much besides being a mother \** 
but I have given dire6lioos for the marriage settle- 
ments, and Sir Geoffry Cimberton*s couumI is to 
meet ours here at this hour concerning his joining in 
the deed, which, when executed, makes you capable 
of settling what is due to Lucinda*s fortune. Her- 
self, as I told you, 1 say nothing of. 

Cimb. No, no, no ; indeed, madam^ it is not us ual, 
and I must depend upon my own refle^iion and phi* 
losophy not to overstock my family. 

Mrs, Seal, I cannot help her, cousin Cimberton, 
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but she is, for ought I see, as well as the daughter of 
any body else. , 

Cimb, That is very true, madam. 

Enter a Servant, loAo whispers Mrs. Sea LAND. 

Mrs, Seal, The lawyers are come, ** and now we 
*' are to hear what they have resolved as to the point, 
** whether it is necessary that Sir GeofFry should join 
** in the settlement, as being what they call in the 
** remainder." But, good cousin, you must have 
patience with 'em. These lawyers, I am told, are of 
a different kind ; one is what they call a chamber- 
counsel, the other a pleader : the conveyancer is slow 
from an imperfe£lion in his speech, and therefore 
shunned the bar, but extremely passionate, and im- 
patient of contradi6lion : the other is as warm as he> 
but has a tongue so voluble, and a head so conceited^ 
he will suffer nobody to speak but himself. 

Cimb, You mean old Serjeant Target and Coun- 
sellor Bramble : I have heard of *em. 

Mrs, Seal, The same : shew in the gentlemen. 

[£«> Servant »' 

Re-enter Servant, introducing Myrtle and Tou, dis^ 
guis'd as Bk AMBLE and Takget, 

Mrs. Seal, Gentlemen, this is the party concern^, 
Mr. Cimberton ; and I hope you have considered ot 
the matter. 

Targ. Yes, madam, we have agreed that it must be 
bv indent— dent — dent— dent — 
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Bramb, Yes, madam, Mr. Serjeant and myself 
have agreed, as he is pleas*d to inform you, that it 
must be an indenture tripartite, and tripartite let it be, 
for Sir Geoffry must needs be a party. Old Cimber- 
ton, in the year 1619, says, in that ancient roll in 
Mr. Serjeant's hands, as recourse thereto being 
had will more at large appear—— 

Targ, Yes, and by the deeds in your hands it ap- 
pears that 

Bramb, Mr. Serjeant, I beg of you to make no in- 
ferences upon what is in our custody, but speak to 
the titles in your own deeds. — 1 shall not shew that 
deed till my client is in town. 

Cimb. You know best your own methods. 

Mrs. Seal. The single question is, Whether the 
entail is such, that my cousin. Sir Geoffry^ is neces- 
sary in this aiiair } ' 

Bramb. Yes, as to the lordship of Tretriplet, but 
not as to the messuage of Grimgribber. 

Targ. I say that Gr — gr — , that Gr — gr—9 Grim- 
gribber, Grimgribber is in us ; that is to say, the 
remainder thereof, as well as that of Tr — ^ Tr — , 
Triplet. 

Bramb. You go upon the deed of Sir Ralph, made 
in the middle of the last century, precedent to that 
in which old Cimberton made over the remainder, 
and made it pass to the heirs general, by which your 
client comes in; and I question whether the remain- 
der even of Tretriplet is in him but we are wil- 
ling to wave that, and give him a valuable considera* 



k I 
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tion. But we shall not purchase what is in us for 
ever, as Grimgribber is^ at the rate gs we guard 
against the contingent of Mr. Cimberton having no 

8on. Then we know Sir Geoffry is the first of the 

collateral male line in this fanuly-^— yet— 

Targ. Sir, Gr gr— ber is— 

Bramb» I apprehend you very well, and your argu- 
ment might be of force, and we would be inclin'd to 
hear that in all its parts — ^but, sir, I see very plainly 
what you are going into-*l tell you it is as probable 
a contingent tliat Sir Geoffry may die before Mr. 
Cimberton as that he may outlive him. 

Targ. Sir, we are not lipe for thajt yet, but I mu^ 
say — 

Brcsmb, Sir, I allow you the whole extent of that 
argument, but that will go no farther than as to the 
claimants under old Cimberton.— I am of opinion 
that, according to the iustru^ions of Sir Ralph, he 
could not dock the entail, and then create a new 
estate for the heirs in general. 

Targ. Sir, 1 have no patience to be told, that when 
Gr — gr— ber— 

Bramb, I will allow it you, Mr. Serjeant ; but there 
must be the words heirs for ever to make such an 
estate as you pretend. ' 

Ciwb, I must be impartial though you are counsel 
for my side of the question.— Were it not that you 
are so good as to allow him what he has not said, I 
should think it very hard you should answer him 
without hearing huii«— -But, gentlemen, I believe 

I 
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you have both consider'd this matter, and are firm in 
your different opinions; 'twere better therefore you 
proceeded according to the particular sense of each 
of you, and give your thoughts distin6\ly in writing 
And, do you see, sirs, pray let me have a copy 
of what you say in English. 

Bramb, Why, what is all we have been saying ?— 
In English! Oh! but I forgot myself ; you're a wit. 
But however, to please you, sir, you shall have 
it in as plain terms as the law will admit of. 

Cimb, But I will have it, sir, without delay. 

Bramb, That, sir, the law will not admit of; the 
courts are sitting at Westminster, and I am this mo- 
ment oblig'd to be at every one of them, and 'twould 
be wrong if I should not be in the Hall to attend one 
of *em at least ; the rest would take it ill else:— 
therefore I must leave what I have said to Mr. Ser- 
jeant's consideration, and I will digest his arguments 
on my part, and you shall hear from me again, sir. 

[^Exii Bramble. 

Targ, Agreed, agreed. 

Cimb, Mr. Bramble is very quick — he parted a 
little abruptly. 

Targ, He could not bear my argument 5 I pinched 
him to the quick about that Gr — gr — ber. 

Mrs, Seai. I saw that, for he durst not so much as 

hear you. 1 shall send to you, Mr. Serjeant, as 

soon as Sir GeofFry comes to town, and then I hope 
all may be adjusted. 
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Targ, I shall be at my chambers at my usual hours. 

[Exit. 

Cimb. Madam, if you please, I'll now attend you to 
the tea-table, where I shall hear from your ladyship 
reason and good sense, after all this law and gib^ 
berish. 

Mrs. SeaL 'Tis a wopderful thing, sir, that mtti of 
their profession do not study to talk the substance of 
what they have to say in the language of the rest of 
the world ; sure they'd find their account in it. 

Cimb. They might perhaps, madam, with people 
of your good sense, but with the generality 'twould 
never do : the vulgar would have no respett for truth 
and knowledge if they were exposM to naked view. 

Truth is too simple ofcdl art bereaved i 

Since the world will — why let it be deceived. [Exeunt. 



ACT IV, SCENE I. 



Bevil, Junior'* s^ Lodgings. Bevil, Jun, with a letter 
in his handj followed by Tom. 

Tom. 
UyoN my life, sir, I know nothing of the matter : I 
never openM ray lips to Mr. Myrtle about any thing 
of your honour*s letter to Madam Lucinda. 

B.jun. What's the fool in such a fright for I I dou't 
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suppose you did : what I would know is^ whether 
Mr. Myrtle shew'd any suspicion, or ask'd you any 
questions, to lead you to say casually that you had 
carried any such letter for me this morning ? 

Tom. Why, sir, if he did ask me any questions, how 
could I help it i 

B,jun. I don't say you could, oaf I I am not ques- 
tioning you but him. What did he say to you ? 

Tom, Why, sir, when I came to his chambers to be 
dressed for the lawyer's part your honour was pleased 
to put me upon, he ask'd me if I had been to Mr. 

Sealand's this morning? So I told him, sir, I 

often went thither^— because, sir, if I had not said 
that, he might have thought there was something 
more in my going now than at another time. 

B,jun* Very well. — The fellow's caution I find has 
given him this jealousy. lAstde,"] Did he ask you no 
other questions i 

Tom, Yes, sir — now I remember, as we came away 
in the hackney-coach from Mr. Sealand's, I om, says 
he, as 1 came in to your master this morning he bad 
you go for an answer to a letter he had sent ; pray 

did you bring him any ? says he Ah I says I, sir, 

your honour is pleased to joke with me ; you have a 
mind to know whether I can keep a secret or no. 

B. jun. And so by shewing him you could, you told 
him you had one. 

Tom,. Sir \Confustdly. 

B.jun, What mean a6lions does jealousy make a 
man stoop to! how poorly has he us*d art with a ser- 
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vant to make him betray his master!— Well, and 
when did he give you this letter for me \ 

Tom, Sir, he writ it before he puII'dofThis lawyer's 
gown at his own chambers. 

B. jun. Very well, and what did he say when you 
brought him my answer to it i 

Tom, He look'd a little out of hiunour, sir, and said 

it was very well. 
B.jun, I knew he would be grave upon't Wait 

without. 

Tom, Hum ! 'gad I don't like this : I am afraid we 

are in the wrong box here [^Exit Tom. 

•. B,jun. I put on a serenity while my fellow was pre- 
sent, but I have never been more thoroughly dis- 
turbed. This hot man, to write me a challenge on 
supposed artificial dealing, when I professed myself 
his friend! — I can live contented without glory, but 
I cannot suffer shame. What's to be done ? But first, 
let me consider Lucinda's letter again. [^Reads, 

** Sir, I hope it is consistent with the laws a woman 
" ought to impose upon herself, to acknowledge that j 
** your manner of declining ai treaty of marriage in 
** our family, and desiring the refusal may come 
** from me, has something more engaging in it than \ 
** the courtship of him who I fear will fall to my lot, 
** except your friend exerts himself for our common 
** safety and happiness. I have reasons for desiriog;^^ 
«* Mr. Myrtle may not know of this letter till here- 
•* after, and am your most obliged humble servant, 

" LUCINDA Sea LAND,'' 
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Well, but ihe postscript. [Reads 

** I won't, upon second thoughts, hide any thing 
** from you : but my reason for concealing this is, 
•* that Mr. Myrtle has a jealousy in his temper which 
♦* gives me some terrors; but my esteem for him in- 
'* clines me to hope that only an ill eflfeit which 
** sometimes accompanies a tender love, and what 
** m4y be cured by a careful and unblamable con- 
"dua." 

Thus has this lady made me her friend and confi- 
dant, and plit herself in a kind under my prote6tion. 
i cannot tell him immediately the purport of this let- 
ter, except I could cure him of the violent d.nd un- 
traCtable pa&sion of jealousy, and io serv^ him stnd 
her, by disobeying her in ihe article of secrecy, more 
than I should by complying with her directions, fiut 
then this duelling, which custom has imposM upon 
every man wno would !ive with reputation and ho- 
nour in the world, how must I preserve myself from 
imputations there ? he'll forsooth call it or think it 
fear, if 1 explain <vlthoiit fighting— But his letter— 
1*11 read it ag*iin 

•* Sir, You have us'd me basely, in corresponding 
•* ami carrying on a treaty where yon fold me you 
** were indifferent. I have changM my sword since 
** 1 saw you, which advertisement I thought proper 
«' to send you against tKe next meetitfg bfetween you 
<< and the injut'd 

" Charles Myrtle." 
G 
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Enter Tom. 

Tom, Mr. Myrtle, sir : would your honour please 
to see him ? 

B.jun, Why, you stupid creature, let Mr. Myrtle 
wait at my lodgings \ Shew him up. {Exit Tom.] 

Well, I am resolved upon my carriage to him he 

is in love, and in every circumstance of life a little 
distrustful, which I must allow for. — But here he is. 

Enter Tom introducing Myrtle. 
Sir, I am extremely obliged to you for this honour 
-But, sir, you with your very discerning face. 



leave the room. [ExitTomS\ Well, Mr. Myrtle, your 
commands with me } 

Myrt» The time, the place, our long acquaintance, 
and many other circumstances which affe<5l me on this 
occasion, oblige me, without farther ceremony or 
conference, to desire you would not only, as you al- 
ready have, acknowledge the receipt of my letter, 
but also comply with the request in it. I must have 
farther notice taken of my message than these half 
lines — I have yours — I shall be at home- 

B.jun, Sir, I own Ihave received a letter from you 
in a very unusual style, but as I design every thing in 
this matter* shall be your own a6lion, your own seek- 
ing, I shall understand nothing but what you are 
pleas'd to confirm face to face ; and I have already 
forgot the contents of your epistle. 

Myrt. This cool manner is very agreeable to the 
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abuse you have already made of my simplicity andL 
frankness, and I see your moderation tends to your 
own advantage and not mine, to your own safety, not 
consideration, of your friend. 

B,jun, My own safety, Mr. Myrtle! 

Myrt. Your own safety, Mr. Bevil. 

B»jun, Look you, Mr. Myrtle, there's no disguis- 
ing that I understand what you would be at : but, sir, 
you know I have often dared to disapprove of the deci- 
sions a tyrant custom has introduced to the breach of 
all laws both divine and human. 

Myrt. Mr. Bevil, Mr. Bevil ! it would be a good 
first principle, in those who have so tender a con- 
science that way, to have as much abhorrence of do- 
ing injuries as-— 

JB. jun. As what ? 

M/rt. As fear of answering for 'em. 

JB.jun, As fear of answering for *em I but that ap- 
prehension is just or blamabie according to the ob- 
je6t of that fear.^ —I have often told you, in con- 
fidence of heart, I abhorred the daring to offend the 
Author of life, and rushing into his presence. I say, 
by the very same aft, to commit the crime against 
him, and immediately to urge on to his tribunal. 

Afyrt. Mr. Bevil, I must tell you this coolness, this 
gravity, this shew of conscience, shall never cheat 
me of my mistress. You have indeed the best ex- 
cuse for life, the hopes of possessing Lucinda ; but 
consider, sir, 1 have as much reason to be weary of 

Cry 
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it if T aj3i talo39 bei;, ancl wy first attempt to reco«eii 
her sha^I be to l^t her Sjse ih& dauntless nijui who 19 
^o be. l^r, gUiardian and proi^eclor. 

B.jun. Sir, shew me but the least glimpse of ap^ 
gument, that I am authorised, by my own hansel) to 
vindicate any lawless insij^tt pf this, nalure, and I will 
shew tliieey tp chastise thee ha/xiiy, deserves, the name 
c^oiirage. Slight inconsidf?rate man 1 There is> M^r« 
Myrtle, no Siucl> terror in qv^iqk anger, and you shall; 
ypu kno\s( not why be coqI, as you have you know 
not why been warm. . ' 

hfyrt, Ifs the woman one loves so little an occasion 
ofaHjger? You, perhaps, who know not what it ia 
tp. love, whp I)ave your ready, your commodious^ 
your foreign trinket, for your loose hours, and -from 
your fortune, your specious outward carriage^ and 
other lucky circumstances, as.easy a, way. to thie pos- 
session of a-: woman of honour, you know nothingiof 
what it i^ to be alarmed, to bc| disrrafted, with anxietjir 
and terror of losing more, than life. Your m^nr^agciv. 
happy rr^an! gpes on like common business, 5^)4' i** 
the interim you have your ran^bling c^ptivii,, ypqr 
Indian prinqess, for your soft moments of d%lHfUice| 
your convenient, yoijr ready, Indiana. 

B,jjirK. You have touch'd.me beyond the patience 
of a man, and I'm excusable in the guard, of. inuo- 
ceqce;^ or frorfi t\y^, infirmity, of human nature, wJiich 
can bear np more, to accept yoqr invitation and'p^^ 
%^s^ your letter. Sir, I'll attend, y.014. 
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Enter ToM. 

72w«. Did you call, sir ? I thought you did j I heard 
you speak loud. 

3,jun, Yes ; go Call a coach. 

Tom, Sir — Master— Mr. Myrtle — Friends Gentle- 
men — ^what d*ye mean ? I'm but a servant, or 

B.jvn, Call a coach. [Exit Tom. 

[A long pauie^ walking, sullenly by each other, 
[AsaeJ] Shall I, tho* provoked to the uttermost, re- 
cover myself at the entrance of a third person, and 
that my servant too, and not have respe6l enough to 
all I have ever been receiving from infancy, the ob- 
ligation to the best of fathers, to an unhappy virgin 
too, whose life depends on mine ? [Shutting the door, 

[To Myrtle.] I have, thank Heaven, had time to 
recoUcdl myself, and shall not, for fear of what such 
a rash man as you think of me, keep longer unex- 
plained the false appearances under which your in- 
firmity of temper makes you suffer, when perliapstoo 
much regard to a false point of honour makes mc 
prolong that suffering. 

Myrt. I am sure Mr. Bevil cannot doubt but I had 
rather have satisfaction from his innocence than his 
sword. 

B,jun. Why then would you ask it first that way? 

hfyrt. Consider you kept your temper yourself no 
longer than till I spoke to the disadvantage of her 
you loved. 

B.jun^ True. But let me tell you I have saved 

Giij 
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you from the most exquisite distress; even thq* you 
had succeeded in the dispute. I know you so well, 
tja^t.I am suxe tp h^ve found this letter about a- man 
you had killed, would have been worse than death to 
yourself.-^Read it — ^When he is thoro4tghly- raor- 
tifyld, audisliftme has got tlie better of jealousy, he 
will djese^v)s to be/assisted towards obtaining LucindJa^ 

[Aside. 

Myrt, Wjth what a sufcriorlty. has he turn'd the 
injury upon. me as the a^ressorl I begin to fear I' 
have been. too. far transported — ** A treaty in. our fa* 
^' laily V* is not that saying too much ? I shall re- 
lapse But I find (on the postscript) " something 

<f like jealousy*' — With what face can I see my bene** 
fadlor, my advocate, whom I have treated like a be-r 
trayer f— r-Oh, Bcvill with what words sIwUItt— 

B.jun, There needs none^ to convince is nmcH- 
jnore than to conquer. 

Myrt, But can you 

B.jun, You have overpaid, the inquietude you, gave- 
me in the change I see in you towards m^* Ala^l 
what machines are we! thy face is alter'd to that of* 
another man, to that of my companiont my friend. 

MyrU That I couldbcsucli-a precipitate wretchil 

B.jun* Pray no more. 

Afyrt. Let me refle£l how many friends have died 
by the hgnds of friends for want of temper j and you 
must give me, leave to ^ay again and again how much 
I am beholden to that superior spirit you have .sub* 

dwpime.with*-*%Wh?Lt hi^d. become of.^onp of us, or 
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perhaps iboth, hadyou been as* weak as I was, and as 
incapable of reason I • 

Bijun, I congratulate to iw both the escape from 
ottrselves, and hope the^memory of it will niake us 
dearer friends than ever. 

My^t, Dear Bevil! your friendly condii6l. has con- 
vinced me that there is nothing manly but vi hat is 
co|)dii6led by reason^ and agreeable to the pra^^tce of 
virtue and justice ; and yet how many have been sa* 
criiieed to that idol, the. unreasonable opinion of men! 
Nay, they are so ridiculous in it that they often .use* 
tkeir swords against each other withi dissembled an- 
ger and real fear : 

Betrayed by, honomiy and comptlVd by shavrt^ 

T^ey hazard being to preserve. a nam«^ 

Nor dare inquire into thedfcad mistake ^ 

Till plunged in sad ettrmiy thty wake, [Exeunt* 



«»" 



SCENE IL 

Su James',! Park, . Enter Sir John Bevil, and Mr» 

Sealand, 

Sir J, B, Give me> leave however, Mr. Sealand, as 
we are upon a treaty for uniting our families, to men- 
tion only the business of an ancient house. — Genea- 
logy and descent are to be of some consideration in- 
^a affair of thi&sort-^*-*— 

fifr. Seal, Genealogy and descent 1— "-Siry there has 
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« been in our fomily a very large one. There was 
« Gulfrid the father of Edward, the father of Pto- 
« lemy> the father of Crassus, the father of Earl 
€i Richard, the father of Henry the Marquis, the fa- 
«< ther of Duke John 

*< Sir 7. B, What I do you rave, Mr. Sealand ? all 
*• these great names in your family ? 

«* Mr. 5^fl/.^These! yes, sir— I have heard my fa- 
«< ther name them all, and more. 

<c SjV j, B. Ay, sir 1 — and did he say they were all 

« in your family i 

<« Mr. Seal. Yes, sir, he kept them all— he was the 
« greatest cocker in England — He said Duke John 
5 < won many battles, but never lost him one. 

<« Sir J. B. Oh, sir, your servant ! you are laugh- 
«« ino- at my laying any stress upon descent. — But I 
<* must tell you, sir, I never knew any one, but he that 
«< wanted that advantage, turn it into ridicule. 

" Mr. Seal. And I never knew any who had many 
« better advantages put that into his account. But," 
Sir John, value yourself as you please upon your an- 
cient house, I am to talk freely of every thing you 
are pleased to put into your bill of rates on this oc- 
casion.— Yet, sir, I have made no objections to your 
son's family — it is his morals that I doubt. 

Sir J. 5.' Sir, I cann't help saying, that what might 
injure a citizen's credit, may be no stain to a gentle- 
man's honour. 

Mr. Seal. Sir John, the honour of a gentleman is 
liable to be tainted by as small a matter as the credit 
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oi a> tcadieF : we are taUti^ of a marriage, and in such 
a case, the father of a young woman will not tfhinfe it 
9n addition to the honour o# credit of her lover— that 
he is a keepe r ■ * ■ ■■ 

Sirjf, B, Mr, Sealand, don't l»ak-e- upon, you tor spoil 
my son's marriage wi^h any- woman else. 

Mfi^ Seal. Sir John, li8t« him apply to any woman 
else, and have as many mistjresses as he pleases. 

Sir J% B, My son, si^, is«a discreet and sober gent4e^ 
man. 

Air». Seal. Sir, I never saw a man tha^ wench 'd' so^ 
berly and discreetly that ever left it off^the decency. 
observed in the prance hide&, from the* sinner even-, 
the iniquity of it: << they pursue it, not that their ap« 
^f petttes hurry 'em away, but^ I warrant you^ becauM 
M.'tisa their opinion they may do it. 

^'Sir^J, B, Were what you suspe£l a trutht^do 
*' you design to keep, your daughter a virgintill you 
^* iTn4 a man unblemish'dtthat way i 

** Mr. Seal. Sir, as^muoha oit as you take me for-^ 
♦' 1 know, the tawn.and the world*— and give me leave 
*f-to,say that we merchajits are a species of gentrj^ 
•f that have grown into the world this last: century^ 
<f and:afeasJiooourable, and almost, as useful, as .you 
** landed folks that have always thought yourselvtoa 
MsQ much above us, fon ypur trading* forsooth 1 . is 
** extended no farther than.a^oad of hay or a fat ox 
♦* — You sa-e pleajafit people indeed 1 because you are 
^? generally bred up to be lazy, therefctfa. warrwj^ 
ii you iadu&try h dishonourablet 
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*' Sir J. B. Be not offeodedy sir; let us go back to 
** our point. 

" Mr, Seal, Oh f not at all offended— but I don*t 
•* love to leave any part of the account unclos'd— 
** Look youy Sir John, comparisons are odious, and 
*' more particularly so on occasions of this kind, when 
** we are projecting races that are to be made out of 
** both sides of the comparisons.*' 
. Sir J. B, But my son, sir, is in the eye of the world 
a gentleman of merit. 

Mr, Seal, I own to you I think him so— But, Sir 
John, I am a man exercised and experienced in chances 
and disasters ; I lost in my earlier years a very fine 
wife, and with her a poor little infant : this makes me 
perhaps overcautious to preserve the second bounty of 
Providence to me, and be as careful as I can of this 
child.— You'll pardon me; my poor girl, sir, is as 
valuable to me as your boasted son to you. 

Sir J, B, Why, that's one very good reason, Mr. 
Seal and, why I wish my son had her. 

Mr, Seal, There is nothing but this strange lady 
here, this incognita, that can be obje^ed to him.— 
Here and there a man falls in love with an artful 
creature, and gives up all the motives of life to that 
one passion » 

Sir, J, B, A man of my son's understanding can-« 
not be supposed to be one of them. 

Mr, Seal, Very wise men have been «o enslaved ; 
and when a man marries with one of them upon his 
hands, whether moved from the demand or the -world 
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or slighter reasons, such a husband soils with his wife 
for a month perhaps — then good b'w'ye, madam— 
the show's over — Ah! John Dryden points out such 
a husbfind to a hair, where he says, 

And while abroad so prodigal the dolt is. 
Poor spouse at home as ragged as a colt is. 
Now, in plain terms, sir, I shall not care to have my 
poor girl turned a grazing, and* that must be the 
case when — 

Sir J. B. But pray consider, sir, my son 

Mr, Seal, Look you, sir, I'll make the matter short. 
This unknown lady, as I told you, is all the obje6tion 
I have to him : but one way or other he is or has 
been certainly engaged to her— I am therefore re- 
solved this very afternoon to visit her : now from her 
behaviour or appearance I shall soon be let into what 
I may fear or hope for. 

Sir J, B, Sir, I am very confident there can be np- 
thing inquired into relating to my son that will not, 
upon being understood, turn to his advantage. 

Mr. Seal. I hope that as sincerely as you believe it 
—Sir John Bevil, when I am satisfied in this great 
point, if your son's conduct answers the character 
you give him, I shall wish your alliance more than 
that of any gentleman in Great Britain, and so your 
servant. [£x(V« 

Sir J. B. He is gone>«»^'» way but barely civil 5 but 
his great wealth, and the merit of his only child, the 
heiress of it, are not to be lost for a little peevish- 
ness [Exit. 
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" Enter Humphrey. 

** Oh I Humphrey^ you are come in a seasonable lai- 
** nute ; I want to talk to the^, and to tell thefc that 
'< my head and heart are on the rack about my son. 

'< Humph, Sir, you may trust his discretion, I am 
*' sure you may. 

" Sirjf. B, Why, I do believe I may, and yet I'm 
*' in a thousand fears when I lay this vast wealth be« 
** fore me. When I consider his prepossessions, 
•' either generous to a folly in an honourable love, or 
*' abandoned past redemption in a vicious one, aiid 
** from the one or the other his insensibility to th* 
** fairest prospect towards doubling our estate, a fa- 
•' ther who knows how useful wealth is, and how ne* 
** Cessary even to those whd despise it, I say a father^ 
•' Humphrey, a father, cannot bear it. 

** Humph, Be not transported, sir; you will grow 
<* incapable of taking any resolution in your pef-> 
•' plexity. 

** Str J. B* Yes, as angry as I afn with him,- I 
** would not have him surprised in any thing.— This 
** mercantile rough man may go grossly into the ex* 
•* amination of this matter, and talk to the gentle* 
" woman so as to—- 

" Humph. No, I hope not in an abrupt manrier. 

" Sif J. B. No, I hope not! Why, dost thou know 
" any thing of her, or of him, of of any thing of it, 
<< or aH of it ? 

** Humph, My dear master I I know so much, that 
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•* 1 told him this very day you had reason to be se- 
•* cretly out of hiin)our about her. 

** Sir J. B, Did you go so far ? Well, what said he 
" to that ? 

** Humph, His words were, looking upon nre sted- 
** fastly, Humphrey, says he, that woman is a woman 
•* of honour. 

** Sir J. B, How ! do you think he is married to 
her, or designs to marry her ? 

<* Humph^ I can say nothing to the latter — but he 
** says he can marry no one without your consent 
<• while you are living. 

*• Sir J» B, If he said so much, I know he scorns to 
** break his word with me. 

** Humph. I am sure of that. 

** Sir J, B. You are sure of that I— Well, that's 
** some comfort — then I have nothing to do but to 
*• see the bottom of this matter during this present 
*• ruffle.— Oh, Humphrey — 

** Humph, You are not ill, I hope, sir. 

** Sir J, B, Yes, a man is very ill that is in a very 
" ill humour. To be a father, is to be in care for 
** one whom you oftener disoblige than please by that 
«< very care. — Oh that sons could know the duty to a 
** father before they themselves arc fathers I — But 
•* perhaps youMl say now that 1 am one of the hap- 
*' piest fathers in the world; but I assure you that 
*• of the very happiest is not a condition to be envied. 

** Humph^ Sir, your pain arises not from the thing 
** itself^ but your particular sense of it. You are 

H 
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" over fond, nay, give me leave to say you are un- 
** justly apprehensive from your fondness. My mas- 
** ter Bevil never disobliged you, and he will, I know 
** he will, do every thing you ought to expe6t. 

**S{rJ* B, He won't take all this money with this 
ti girl — For ought I know he will, forsooth, have so 
«< much moderation, as to think he ought not to force 
*^ his liking for any consideration. 

" Humph, He is to marry her, not you j he is to 
« live with her, not you, sir. 

" Sir J. B, I know not what to think; but I know 
<< nothing can be more miserable than to be in this 
^ doubt — Follow me ; I must come to some reso* 
" lution." 



SCENE III. 

B £ v I L^ Junior's^ Lodgings. Enter Tom and Ph i L Li s • 

Tom. Well, madam, if you must speak with Mr. 
Myrtle, you shall ; he is now with my master in the 
library. 

Phil. But you must leave me alone with him, for 
he cann*t make me a present, nor I so handsomely 
take any thing from him before you \ it would not be 
decent. 

Tom. It will be very decent indeed for me to retire, 
and leave my mistress with another man I 

Phil, He is a gentleman, and will treat one pro- 
perly. 
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Tom, I belieye so — but, however, I won't be far 
off, and therefore will venture to trust you. I'll call 
him to you. [£«iV Toni. 

PkU, What a deal of pother and sputter here is 
between my Inistress and Mr. Myrtle " from mere 
** pun6lilio !" I could any hour of the day get her to 
her lover, and would dc^it — but she, forsooth, will 
allow no plot to get him, but if he can come to her, 
I know she would be glad of it ; I must therefore do 
her an acceptable violence, and surprise her iix$o his 
arms. I am sure I go by the best rule imaginable : 
if she were my maid, I should think her the best ser* 
vant in the world for doing so by me. 

Enter Myrtle and Tom. 

Oh, sirl you and Mr. Bevil are fine gentlemen, to let 
a lady remain under such difficulties as my poor mis- 
tress, and>not attempt to set her at liberty, or release 
her from the danger of being instantly married to 
Cimberton. 

Myrt, Tom has been telling — But what is to be 
done } 

Phil. What is to be done I — when a man cann't 
come at his mistress — why, cann't you fire our house, 
or the next house to us, to make us run out, and you 
take us? 

Myrt, How, Mrs. Phillis-— — 
PhiL Ay — let me see that rogue deny to fire a 
house, make a riot, or any other little thing, when 
there were no other way to come at me, 

Hij 
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Tom, I ant obliged to you, madam. 

PfnL Why, don't we hear every day of peopie's 
kanging rftemselves for love, and won*t they venture 
the hazard^ of being hanged for love ? — Oh ! were I a 
matt — 

Myrt. What manly thing would you have me un- 
dertake, according to yoiir ladyship's notion of a 
man? 

Pkil, Only be at once what one time or other yoa 
may be, and wish tD be, and must be. 

Myrt. Dbar girl ! talk plainly to me, and consider 
I, in my condition, cann't be in very good humour—.. 
You say, to be at once what I must be. 

Phil, Ay, ay- I mean no more than to be an 

old man ; •* I saw you do it very well at the mas- 
•* querade." In a word, old Sir GeofFry Cimbertoil 
IS every hour expefted in town, to join in the deeds 
and settlements for marrying Mr. Cimberton-* ■ 
He is half bliH half lame, half deaf, half dumb; 
though, as to his passions and desires, he is as warai 
and' ridiculous as when in the heat of youth. 

Tom, Come, to the business, and don't keep the 
gentleman in suspense for the pleasure of being 
courted} as you serve me. 

PML I saw you at the masquerade a6l such a one 
to perfeftion ; go, and put on that very habit, and 
come to our house as Sir Geoffry : there is not one 
there but myself knows his person j I was born ia 
the parish where he is lord of the manor; I have seen 
him often and often at cjlurch ip the qountry. D* 
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not hesitate, but come thither ; they will think you 
bring a certain security against Mr. Myrtle, and you 
bring Mr. Myrtle. LeaVe the rest to me j I leave 

this with you, and expefl They don*t, I told you, 

know ypu ; they think you out of town, which you 
had as good be for ever, if you lose this opportunity. 
*— — I must be gone ; I know 1 am wanted at home. 

Myrt. My dear Phillis ! 

[Catches and kisses ker, and gives her mon^* 

Phil, Oh fyl my kisses are not my own ; you have 
committed violence ; but I'll carry 'em to the right 
owner. [Tom kisses her,'] Come, see me down stairs, 
[7^ Tom.] and leave the lover to think of his last 
game for the prize. [Exeunt Tom and Phillis. 

Myrt. I think I will instantly attempt this wild ex- 
pedient ** the extravagance of it will make me 

<< less suspedled, and it will give me opportunity to 
'' assert my oiyn right to Lucinda, without whom I 
** cannot live." But I am so mortify'd at this con- 
** du6t Qf mine towards poor Bevill he must think 
meanly of me.— I know not how to reassume my- 
self, and be in spirit enough for such an adventure as 
this— -yet I must attempt it, if it be only to be 
near Lucinda under her present perplexities ; and 
sure— 

The next delight to transport with the fair f 

Is to relieve her in her hours of care* [Exit« 
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ACT V. SCENE L 



Sealand'j Mouse, Enter Phil lis, with tights befirt 
MVRTLE, disguised like old Sir Geoffry, sup-* 
ported by Mrs. Sealand, LucindA| and CiMBER* 

TON. 

Mrs, Staland, 
Now I have seen you thlis far. Sir Geoffry, wiH yoa 
e«cu«e me a moment, while I give my necessary 
orders fbr your accommodation ? [Exit Mrs, Sealand. 

Myrt> I have not seen you, cousin Cimberton, sincci 
you were ten years old ; and as it is incumbent on you 
to keep np your name And family, I shaU, upon very' 
reasonable terms, join with you in a settlement to 
that purpose, tho' I must teli you, cousin, this is the 
first merchant that has married' into our house. 

Luc, Deuce on *em! am I a merchant because tny 
father is ? [Aside, 

Ityrt, But is he dire6^1y a trader at thrs time? 

CiTftb. There's no hiding tlic disgrace, sir j he trades ' 
to, all parts of the world. 

Myrt, We never had one of our family before wh6" 
descended from persons that tlid^^ny thing. 

Cijtfb, Sir, since it i» a -girl that they^ hirve, I^m^ 
for the honour of my family, willing, to take it in 
again, and to sink it into our name^ and no harm 
done. 



Myrt. 'Tis prudently and generously resolve d -- ■ 
Is this the young thing ? 
Cim6, Yes, sir. 

PAtL Oood madaitt? dont be out of hutnotir, bCit 
let them run to the utrtioit of their extravagance—;—* 
H^arthem out. 

Mjyrt. Cann'C'I s6e' her nearer? my eyes are but 
weak*. 

PAiL Beside, lam sure the uncle has somethJtig 
vfotth your notice. Til take care to getf offthe young 
cme, and leave you to observe what may ht wrought 
out of -the old one fOV your good. [ExiU 

Cimb. Madam, this old gentfefrian, yolirg-reat un^ 
cte, desires to be introduced to you, and't6 see yoa 
nearer— —Approach, sir, 

Myrt. By your leave, young lady— [P'aij on speC" 
lflc/«.]— Cousin Cimberton, she has exactly that sort 
of neck artd bosiom; for which my sister Gertrude 
Was so much' admir'd in the year sixty-one, before 
the French' dresses first discovered any thmg iri women. 
bfeloW thfe chin. 

Luc. " What a very odd situation am' lint tho* 
<^1 cartrtot but be di^^^fted atthe extravagance of 
'''their hhrtlours, equally unsuitable to their age."— 

CWrt,' qudfhal 1 ddri't believe my passionate" 

lover there knows whether 1 have one or not, Hal 
ha) 

Cimb, Madam, I would not willingly offend, but 
I have a better glass . [^Pulls out a large one^ 
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£n^«r Phillis to Cimberton. 

FhiL Sir, my lady desires to shew the apartment 
to you tlmt she intends for Sir GeofFry. 

dm. Well, sir, by that time you have suiEciently 
gazed and sunned yourself in the beauties of my 
spouse there, I will wait on you again. 

\Exit Cim. and Phil* 

Myri, Were it not^ madam, that I might be trouble- 
some, there is something of importance, tho' we are. 
alone, which I would say more safe from being heard. 

hue. There is something in this old fellow, mc«^ 
thinks, that raises my curiosity. 

Myrt, To be free, madam, I as heartily contemn 
this kinsman of mine as you do, and am sorry to see 
so much beauty and merit devoted by your parents to 
so insensible a possessor. 

Luc, Surprising 1— I hope then, sir, you will not 
^ contribute to the wrong you are so generous to pity, 
whatever may be the interest of your family. 

Myrt, This hand of mine shall never be employed 
to sign any thing against your good and happiness. 

Luc, I am sorry, sir, it is not in my power to maks 
you proper acknowledgments, but there is a gentle-^ 
roan in the world whose gratitude will, I'm sure, be 
worthy of the favour. 

Myrt, All the thanks I desire, maclam, are in your 
power to give. . , , 

Luc. Name them, and command them. 
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Uyrt, Only, mad^arfi, tftat the first Wxtit yoii are 
alone with your fovdr you will wit!h open arms re* 
ceive him. 

Luc* As willingly as heart could wish it. 

Myrt, Thus then he clafi'ms your promise. Ohj Lu- 
cinda I 
• IJuc, Oh, a che^it, si cheht, a cheat I 

UyrU Hush! *tiyI,'tiS f, yourlov<ir; K^yrtle'him- 
«tflf, madanfi. 

Luc^ Oh, bless me!' ^Hat rashness? and folly to sur- 
jirise me sol But hush— ^my nlbiher 

Enter Mrf, Sibalawd; Cim'bfrton, andPriitLts. 

Mrs. Seal, How now !' what's the matter ? 

Ltic. Oh, miadami as soon as you left the room' my 
uncle fell into a sudden fit, and — and* — so V cry'd out 
for help to support Hiifi, and cotidu<5V Him to his 
chamber; 

Mrs. Seal. That was- kindljr done. Ala's, sir! hbw 
db you find' yourself? 

Myrt. Never was taken in so odd a way in nijr life 
—Pray lead me — Oh, I was talking here^— Pray 
carry me to my cousih Cimberton's young lady — 

«* Mfs. Seal, [i^j?^<r. ] My cousin Cimb^rtoii's young 
^* lady ! How zealous he is, even in his cxtirmity, for 
•* the match ! A right Cimlierton !'* 

[Cimberton and Lucinda lead' him as ont'tn patn% 

Ctmb. Pox, uncle, you will pull my ear offi' 

Imc\ Pray, uncle, you will squeeze me to death I' 
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Mrs. Seal. No matter, no matter — he knows not 
what he does. Come, sir, shall I help you out ? 

MyrU By no means; I'll trouble nobody but m/ 
young cousins here. [Cim. and Luc. Uad Aim offl 

** Phil, But pray, madam, does your ladyship in- 
** tend that Mr. Cimberton shall really marry my 
*^ young mistress at last i I don't think he likes her. 

** Mrs, Seal. That's not material ; men of his spe- 
** ailation are above desires.— But be it as it may, 
<* now I have given old Sir Geoffry the trouble of 
** coming up to sign and seal, with what countenance 
^« can I be off? 

*^ Phil. As well as with twenty others, madam. It 
*^ is the glory and honour of a great fortune to live 
** in continual treaties, and still to break off ; it looks 
** great, madam. 

** Mrs. Seal. True, Phillis— yet to return our blood 
*^ again into the Cimbertons' is an honour not to he 
** rcjc6lcd.— But were not you saying that Sir John 
<* Bevil's creature, Humphrey, has been with Mr. 
" Sealand ? 

" Phil. Yes, madam, I overheard them agree that 
** Mr. Sealand should go himself and visit this un* 
*' known lady that Mr. Bevil is so great with, and if 
<* he found nothing there to fright him, that Mr.^ 
** Bevil should still marry my young mistress. 

*< Mrs, Seal, How I nay, then he shall find she is 
** my daughter as well as his— 1*11 follow him this in- 
^ stant, and take the whole family along with me. 
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" The disputed power of disposing of my own daugh* 
** ter shall be at an end this very night.— I'll live 
** no longer in anxiety for a little hussy that hurts my 
*< appearance wherever I carry her, and for whose 
** sake I seem to be not at all regarded^ and that in 
** the best of my days. 

** PML Indeed, madam, if she were married your 
** ladyship might very well be taken for Mr. Sealand's 
** daughter. 

" Mrs, Seal, Nay, when the chit has not been with. 
** me I have heard the men say as much — I'll no 
•< longer cut off the greatest pleasure of a woman's 
*■ life (the shining in assemblies) by her forward an- 
** ticipation of the respefl that's due to her superior 
«i — She shall down to Cimberton-hall — she shall— 
^* she shall. 

** Phil. I hope, madam, I shall stay witli your lady* 
** ship. 

« Mrs. Seal. Thou shalt, Phillis, and I'll place thee 

<* then more about me But order chairs imme* 

•* diately I'll be gone this minute." \^Exeunt^ 

SCENE II. 

CAaring'Cross, Enter Mr, S£ALAnd a»^ Humphrey » 

Mr. Seal. I am very glad, Mr. Humphrey, that ypu 
agree with me, that it is for our common good I 
should look thoroughly into this matter. 
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Humph, J gim indeed of that opinion ; for there ia 
no artifice, nothing concealed in our family which 
ought in justice to be known. I need not desire you, 
sir, to treat the lady with care and re^peft. 

Mr* SepU, Mr. Huniphrey — I shall not be rude, 
tho' I design to be a little abrupt, and come into the 
matter at once, to see how she will bear upon a sur- 
prise— 

Humph, That's the door ; sir, I wish you success* 
[While HwxTvithrty speaks SQ^\?in^ consults his tabU-kook.'^ 
** I am less concern*d what happens there, because I 
*< hear Mr. Myrtle is as well lodg'd as old Sir GeofFry, 
** so I am willing to let this gentleman employ him- 
'* self here to give them time at home ; for I am sure 
** it is necessary for the quiet of our family that Lu- 
** cinda were disposed of out of it, since Mr. Bevil'^ 
•* inclination is so much otherwise engaged." [£jcff. 

Mr. Seal, " I think this is the door." lKnocks.;\ 1*11 
carry this matter with an air of authority, to inquire, 
tho* 1 make an errand to begin discourse. IKnecAs 
again, enter afootboy.'] So, young man, is your lady 
within ? 

Boy. Alack, sir! I am but a country boy — I don't 
know whether she is or noa; but an you*ll stay a bit 
1*11 goa and ask the gentlewoman that's with her. 

Mr, $jeaL Why, sirrah, tho' you are a country boy 
you can see^ can n't yoq ? you know whether she is at 
hpnie when you see her, don't you ? 

Boy. Nay, nay, I'm not s^qh * country l^d neither. 
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master, to think she is at home because I see her ; I 
have been in town but a month, and I lost oQe place 
already for believing my own eyes. 

Mr, Seal. Why, sirrah^ haye you learnt to lie al» 
ready } 

Boy. Ah, master! things that are lies in the country 
are not lies at London — I begin to know my business 
a little better than so — ^but an you please to walk 
in, ril call a gentlewoman to you that can tell you 

for certain ^she can make bold to ask my lady her* 

self. 

Afr. SeaL Oh, then she is within I find| tho' you 
dare not say so. 

Boy, Nay, nay, that's neither here nor there ; what's 
matter whether she is within or no if she has not 
amind to see any body ? 

Mr, Seal, I cann't tell, sirrah, whether you are arch 
or simple ; but however, get me a direct answer, and 
here's a shilling for you. 

Boy, Will you please to* walk in ; I'll see what I 
can do for you. 

Afr. Seal, I see you will be fit for your business in 
time, child; but I expe6t to meet with nothing but 
extraordinaries in such a house. 

Boy, Such a house, sirl you haVt seen it yet* 
Pray walk in. 

Mr, Seal, Sir, I'll wait upon you. 



•^jK 
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SCENE ///. 



Ikdiana'5 House. Enter Isabella and Boy* 

Isab, ** What anxiety do I feci for this poor crea-. 
« turc ! What will be the end of her ? Such a Ian-. 
** guishing unreserved passion for a man tliat at last 
'^ must certainly leave or ruin her, and perhaps both I 
<f then the aggravation of the distress is that she dare 

*' not believe he will not but I must own if they 

<* are both what they would seem, they are made for 
*^ one another as much as Adam and Eve were, for 
** there is no other of their kind but themselvcs,**^ 
So, Daniel, what news with you i 

Bey, Madam, there's a gentleman below wou*<l 
speak with my lady. 

JsaB. Sirrah, don't you know Mr. Bevil yet ? 

Bey, Madam, 'tis not the gentleman who comes, 
every day and asks for you, and won't go in till he 
knows whether you are with her or no. 

Isab. Ha! that's a particular I did not know before* 
Well, be it who it will, let him come up to me, 

[£x{V Bey, and re-enters with Mr» Sealand. Isabella. 
looks amazed,'] 

Mr. SeaL Madam, I cann't blame your being a, 
little surpris*d to see a perfect stranger ma]£e a visit, 
an d 

Isab* I am indeed surpris'd 1 see he does not 

know me. [jiside^ 

Mr. Seal. You are very prettily lodg'd here, ms^ 

s 
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dam; in troth yoo seem to have every thing in plenty 
—a thousand a-year I warrant you, upon this pretty 
nest of rooms, and the dainty one within them. 

[^Aside, and looking about, 

hob, [Apart,"] Twenty years, it seems, have less 
efle6V in the alteration of a man of thirty than of a 
girl of fourteen — he*s almost still the same ; ** but, 
^< alas 1 I find by other men as well as himself 1 am 
'** not what I was. — As soon as he spoke, I was con- 
*' vinced 'twas he.'* — How shall I contain my sur- 
prise and satisfaction t— He must not know me yet. 

Afr. Seal, Madam, I hope I don't give you any dis- 
turbance ; but there is a young lady here with whom 
I have a particular business to discourse, and I hope 
^e will admit me to that favour. 

hob. Why, sir, have you had any notice concern- 
ing her? I wonder who could give it you. 

Mr. Seal, That, madam, is fit only to be commu- 
mcated to herself. 

Isab, Well, sir, you shall see her——** I find he 
** knows nothing yet, nor shall for me : I am re- 
♦* solved I will observe this interlude, this sport of 
^* nature and fortune." — You shall see her presently, 
sir ; for now I am as a mother, and will trust her with 
you. [Exit, 

Mr, Seal, Asa mother! right; that's the old phrase 
for one of those commode ladies who lend out beauty 
for hire to young gentlemen that have pressing oc- 
casions. But here comes the precious lady herself 4 

in troth a very sightly woman 1 

» •* 
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Ind. t ani told, sir, you have some affair that re- 
quires your speaTcfng with me. 

Mr, $edl, Y6s, mad^m. Inhere caAie to my hands 
^bTll draVrity Mr. Bevil, which is payable to mor- 
row, and' he, in tW intercourse of^ business, sent it to 
me, who' have casli of his, and desired me to send a 
^^rVaiit wilh it ; but t have niade bold to bring you 
tlie mbriey myself. 

Ind, Sir, was that necessary ? 

Mr, Stal, No, madam ; but to lie free with you, the 
fame of' your beauty, and the regard which Mr. Bevil 
is a little tooVell known to have for you, excited my 
curiosity. 

Ind. Too well known to h^ve for me ! Your sobei 
appearance, sir, which my friend described, made me 
expe6l no nid^ness or absurdity at least — Who's 
there ? Sir, if you pay the money to a servant 'twill 
be as well. 

Mr, Seal. Pray, madam, be not offended ; T came 
hither on an innocent, nay, a virtuous design ; and 
if you will have patience to liear me, it may be as use- 
ful to" you, as you are in friendship with Mr. Bevil, 
as to my only daughter, whom I was this day dis- 
posing of. 

Ind, Vou make me hope, sir, 1 have mistaken you : 
I am'cbmpos*d again : be free, say on — what I am 
afraid to hear. [Aside. 

Mr. Seai* I fear'd indeed an unwarranted passida 
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here, but I did not think it was in abuse of so worthy 
an obje6t, so accdmplishM a lady, as your sense and 
mien bespeak — but the youth of our age care not what 
merit and virtue they bring to shame, so they gra- 
tify 

Ind. Sir— -you are going into very great ierrors— 
but sts you are pleas'd to say you see something in 
me that has chang'd at least the colour of your sus- 
picions, so has your appearance alter'd mine, and 
tnade me earnestly attentive to what has any way 
concern'd you, to inquire into my affairs and cha- 
rafter. 

Mr, Seal. How sensibly, with what an air she talksl 

Ind» Good sir, be seated— and tell me tenderly— > 
keep all your suspicions concerning me alive, that you 
may in a proper and prepared way — ^acquaint me why 
the care of your daughter obliges a person of your 
deeming worth and fortune to be thus inquisitive 
about a wretched, helpless, friendless — [JVeeping^l 
But I beg your pardon— tho* I am an orphan, your 
child is not, and your concern for her, it seems, has 
brought you hither-^— 1*11 be compos'd— rpray go on, 
sir. 

Mr. Seal. How could Mr. Bevil be such a monster 
to injure such a woman } 

Ind. No, «ir, you wrong him ; he has not injured' 
xne— -my support is from his bounty. 

Mr, Seal. Bounty ! when gluttons give high prices 
for delicatcs, they are prodigious bountiful! 

!nd* Still, still you will persist in that error— —but 

I uj 
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my own fears tell me all. Vou are the gentleman, I 
suppose, foe whose happy daughter he is designed a 
husband by his good father, and he has, perhaps^ 
cohSeiTtcd to the overture, and he is to be, perhaps^ 
this night a bridegroom. 

Mr, SeaL I own he was intended such ; but, ma-« 
dam, on your account, I am determined to defer 
my daughter's marriage till I am satisfied, from your 
own mouth, of what nature are the obligations you 
are under to him. 

Ind\ His actions, sir, his eyes, have only made me 
think he design'd to make me the partner of his heart. 
The goodness and gentleness of his demeanonr made 
me misinterpret all ; ^was my own hope, my owre 
passion, that deluded me; he never made one amorous 
advance to me ; his large heart and bestowing hand 
have only help'd the miserable : nor know I why, but 
from his mere delight in virtue, that I have been his 
care, the objedt on which to indulge and please him^ 
self with pouring favours. 

Mr, Seal. Madam, I know not why it is, but I,, as 
well as you, am methinks afraid of entering into the 
matter I canle about ; but 'tis the same thiiig as if we 
had talked ever so distin6lly— he ne*er shall hav6 a 
daughter of mine. 

Ind. If you say this from what you think of me^ 
you wrong yourself and him. Let not me, n>iser2lble 
though I may be, do injury to my benefeftor: no^* 
str, my treatment ought rathet to reconcile yon to his 
Tirtues*— .If to bestow without a prospect of return^^ 
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if* to delight in supporting what might, perhaps, be 

thought ah olajecl of desire, with no other view than 

to be' her guard against those who would not be sd 

d^sintefestecl, if these a6lions, sir, can in a careful 

parent's eye commend him to a daughter, give your's, 

sir J give her to my honest, generous, Bevit 1— Wliat 

have I to do but sigh, and weep, to rave, run wild, 

a' lunatic in chains, or, hid in darkness, mutter in 

distracted starts and broken accents my strange, 

strange story ! 

Mr, Seal, Take comfort, madam. 

*■ . ' 
Ind, All my comfort must be to expostulate in 

madness, to rejieve with frenzy my despair, and, 
shrieking, to demand of Fate why, why was 1 born 
to such variety of sorrows ? 

Mr, Seal, If I have been the least occasion 
Ind. No; *twas Heaven's high will I should be 
such — to be plunder'd in my cradle, toss'd on the 
seas, and even there, an infant captive, to lose my 
mother, hear but of my father — to be adppted, lose 
my adopter, then plunged again in worse calamities! 
Mtr, Seal, An infant captive f 
Ind, Yet then to find the most charming. of man- 
kind once more to set roe free from what I thought 
the last distress, to load me with his services, his 
bounties, and his favours, to support my very life in 
a way that stole, at the same time, my very soul itself 
from me. 

Mr. ScaU And has young Bevil been this woi-th}E 
man) ^ . 
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Ind, Yet then again, this very man to take another 
without leaving me the right, the pretence, of easing 
my fond heart with tears ?-^f6r oh ! I cann't reproach 
him, tho' the same hs^nd tliat raised me to this height 
now throws me down the pS-eciplce. 

Mr, SeaL Dear lady I oh yet one moment's ))atience; 
my heart grows full with your 'affliftion ! but yet 
there's something in your stofy that protnises teUeJ 
when you least hope it. 

Ind, My portion h^re is bitterness and sorrow. 

Mr, Seal, Do not think so. Pray answer me ; does 
Bevil know your name and family } 

Ind, Alas, too well! Oh! could I be any other 

tiling than what I am 1*11 tear away all traces of 

my former self, my little ornaments, the renuuns of 
my first state, the hints of what I ought to have 
been" 

[/» her disorder she throws away her bracelet^ which 
Sealand takes up^ and looks earnestly at it. 

Mr, Seal, Ha ! what's this } my eyes are not de- 
ceived ! it is, it is the same ; the very bracelet which 
I bequeathed ray wife at our last mournful parting. 

Ind, What said you, sir ? your wife! Whither does 
my fancy carry me ? what means this new felt motion 
at my heart ? And yet again my fortune but deludes 
me ; for if I err not, sir, your name is Sealand; but 
my lost father's name was 

Mr, Seal, Danvers, was it not ? 

Ind, What new amaecment 1 that is, indeed^ my 
family. 
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Mr, Seal, Know then,' when my misfortunes drove 
xne to the Indies, for reasons too tedious now to men- 
tion^ I changed my name of Danvers into Sealand. 

Enier fsAflEL'LA. 

Jsab, If yet there wants an explanation of your 
wonder, examine well this face — yours, sir, I well 
rem^ember — Gaze on, and read m me your sister 
Isalsella. 

Mr. Seal, My sister I 

tsab, fiiut here*s a claim*more tender yet — your In- 
lana, sir, your long-lost daughter. 

Mr, Seal, Oh, niy child, my child I 

ind. All-gracious Heav'n! is it possible! do i em- 
brace my father! 

Mr. Seal, And do* I hold tiieel — These passions 
are too strong for uiterance. — Rise, rise, my child, 
and give my tears their way — Oh, my sister ! 

[Embracing her* 

Jsab, Now, dearest niece! <* my, groundless fears, 
*' my painful cares, no more shall vex tliee :" if I 
have wrong'd thy noble lover with too hard suspi- 
cions, my just concern for thee I hope will plead my 
pardon. 

Mr, Seal, Oh! make him then the full amends, and 
be yourself the messenger of joy : fly this instant- 
tell him all these wondrous turns of Providence in his 
favour: tell him I have now a daughter to besfow 
whicli he no longer will decline ; that this day ht 
ftill shall be a bridegroom J rior shall a fortune, the 
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merit which his father seeks, be wanting. Tell him 
the reward of all his virtues Waits on his acceptance. 
l£xit Isabella.] My dearest Indiana 1 

[Turn J and embraces her. 

Ind. Have I then at last a father^s sanation on my 
love } his bounteous hand to give, and make my heart 
a present worthy of BevH's generosity } 

Mr* Seal. Oh my child! how are our sorrows past 
o'erpaid by such a meeting! Tho' I have lost so 
many years of soft paternal dalliance with thee, yet 
in one day to find thee thus, and thus bestow thee, 
in such perfedl happiness, is ample, ample reparation! 
and yet again the merit of thy love r 

Ind. Oh had I spirits left to tell you of his a6lions; 
*' liow strongly filial duty has suppressed his love, and 
'^ how concealment still has doubled all his obli- 
** gation," the pride, the joy of his alliance, sir, 
would warm your heart, as he has conquered mine. 

Mr, Seal. How laudable is love when born of virtue! 
I burn to embrace him.— . 

Ind, See, sir, my aunt already has succeeded, and 
brought him to your wishes. 

Enter Isabella with Sir John BevIl, Be^l jun* 
Mrs, Sealand, Cimbe&ton, Myrtle, andhxj'- 

CINDA. 

Sir /. B, [entering,'] Where, Where's this scene of 
wonder ! — Mr. Sealand, I congratulate on this oc- 
casion our mutual happiness — ^Your' good sister, sir^ 
has with the story of your daughter's fortune fiU^ 
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US with surprise and joy. Now all exceptions are re- 
moved ; my son has now avow'd his love, and 
tiirn'd all former jealousies and doubts to approbation^ 
and I am told your goodness has consented to reward 
him. 

Mr. Seal, If, sir,, a fortune eq^ual to his father's 
hopes can make this object worthy his acceptance* 

B.jun, I hear your mention, sir, of fortune with 
pleasure only, as it may prove the means to reconcile 
the best of fathers to my love ; let him be provident^ 
but let me be happy. — My ever destined, my acknow- 
ledged wife ! [Embracing Indiana. 

Ind. Wife!— oh I my ever-loved, my lord, my 
master 1 

Sir J, B. I congratulate myself as well as you that 
I have a son who could, under such disadvantages, 
discover your great merit. 

Mr. SeaL Oh, Sir John, how vain, how weak is 
human prudence I what care, what foresight, what 
imagination could contrive such blest events to make 
our children happy, as Providence in one short hour 
has laid before us } 

Cimb. [To Mrs, Sealand.] I am afraid, madam, 
Mr. Sealand is a little too busy for our affair ; if you 
please we'll take another opportunity. 

Mrs, Seal, Let us have patience, sir. 

Cimb, But we make Sir GeofFry wait, madam. 

Myrt, Oh, sir, I'm not in haste. 

[During this, Bev. jun, presents Lucinda to Indiana. * 

Mr. Seal* But here, here's our general benefaftor. 
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Excellent young nu^n! that could be at once a lover 
to her beauty, and a parent to her virtue I 

i. }un. If you think that an obligation, sir, give me 
leave to overpay myself in the only instance that can 
now add to my felicity, by begging you to bestow this 
lady on Mr. Myrtle. 

Afr. Seal. She is his without reserve ; I beg he may 
be sent for.— —Mr. Cimberton, notwithstanding you 
never had my consent, yet there is, since I saw you, 
another obje6lion to your marriage with my daughter. 

Cimh. l.hope, sir, your la4y has conqeard fiothipg 
from me ? 

fdr. Seal, Troth, sir, nothipg but what was con- 
cealed from myself ; another daughter, who has an 
uncjoubted title to half my estate. 

CM. How, Mr. S^alandl why then, if half Mrs- 
Lucinda's fortune is gone, you cann*t say that any of 
my estate is settled upon her : \ wa§ in treaty for the 
whole : but if that's not to be come at, to be sure 
tliere can be no bargain. — $ir — I haye nothing to 49 
but to take my leave of your good lady my cousin, 
and beg pardon for the trouble I have given this old 
gentleman. 

MyrU That you have, Mr. Cimberton, with all ppty 
heart. {^Discovers kfmelf. 

Omnes, Mr. Myrtle! 

Myrt, And I beg pardon pf the whole cojnpany that 

I assumed the person of Sir Geoffry only to4)? pre- 

^sent at the danger of this lady's being disppsed of, 

and in her utmost exigence to assert my right 10 h?r, 



\ 
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which if her parents will ratify, as ihey once favour'd 
my pretensions, no abatement of fortune shall lessen 
her value to me. 

Luc, Generous man i 

jtfr. Seal, If, sir, you can overlook, ^thc injury pf 
being in treaty with one who has meanly ieft her, as 
you have generously asserted your right in hery she 
is yours. 

Luc. Mr. Myrtle, though you have ever had my 
hearty yet now I find I love you more, because I de- 
serve you less, 

Mrs, Seal, Well, however, I'm glad the girl's dis- 
posed of any way. \^Asi(U. 
B.jun. Myrtle, no longer rivals now but brothers. 
Afyrt- Dear Bevil 1 you are born to triumph over 
me ; but now our competition ceases : I rejoice in the 
pre-eminence of your virtue, and your alliance adds 
charms to Lucinda. 

Sir J. B, Now ladies and gentlemen, you have set 
the world a fair example ; your happiness is owing to 
your constancy and merit, and the several difficulties 
you have struggled with evidently shew 

W hatter the generous mind itself denies 

The secret care of Providence supplies, [Exeunt. 
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^ - " ^ Intended to be spoken by Indiana. 

Ol/R Author^ whom entreaties cannot move. 
Spue of the dear coquetry that you hve^ 
Swears heUl not frustrate^ so he plainly meanSf 
By a loose Epilogue his decent scenes. 
is it notf firSt hard fate I meet to-dayy 
ITo keep me rigid still heyond the play F 
And yet Pm sav^d a world of pains that way •* 
J now can looA, J now can move, at ease. 
Nor need i torture these poor limbs topUasf^ 
f/or with the hand or foot attempt surpris€f 
Nor wrest my features nor fatigue my eyes* 
Bless me I what freakish gambols have I play* d^ 
What motions try^d and wanton looks betray'd^ 
Out of pure kindness all 1 to over-rule 
The threatened hiss, and screen some scribbling fe 
With more respeB Pm entertained to- night j 
Our Author thinks I can with ease delight •* 
My art/ess looks, while modest graces arm. 
He sdys i need but to appear, and charm* 
A iuife so formed, by these examples bred, 
yPoursjoy aiul gladness round the marriage-'bed, 
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Ill 



Soft source of comfort^ kind relief from care^ 
And *tis htr leait perfection to be fair, 
nt nymph with lndiana*s worth who vies, 
A nation will behold with BeviPs eyes. 
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TO 

Mr, ADDISON. 



SIRy 

JLOU Yfill be surprized, in the midst of a daily and 
Jamiliar conversation, with an address which hean 
so distant an air as a public dedicaiion : But to put 
you out of the pain which I know this will giiteyou^ 
J assure you I do not design init, what would be very 
needless, a panegyrick on yourself, or what, perhaps, 
is very necessary, a defence of the play. In the one 
1 should discoper too much the concern of an author, 
in the other too little the freedom of a friend. 

My purpose, in this application, is only to show the 
esteem I have for you, and that I look upon my inti' 
jnacy with you, as one of the most valuable enjoy^ 
jnents of my life. At the same time I hope I make 
the town no ill compliment for their kind acceptance 
of this comedy, in acknowledging that it has so far 
raised my opinion of it, as to make me think it no 
improper memorial of an inviolable friendship, 

I should not offer it to you as such, had I not been 
4hy careful to avoid every thing that might look ill" 

Aij 



IV TO MR. ADDISON. 

natured, immoral, or prejudicial to what the better 
part ofmarikind hold sacred and honourable. 

Poetry, under <such restraints, is an obliging service 
to human society ; especially when it is used, li^e 
your admirable 'Vein, to recommend more useful qua'^ 
titles in yourself, or immortalize characters truly he^ 
Vofc in others, I am, her&, in dangbr -of breaking, my 
promise to you, therefore shall take the bhfy bpportU" 
nity that "tan offer itself of resisting iwf o^^n ihclina" 
tiont, by complyikg withyourt. 

Your most faithful humhte servimt, 

RICHARD STEELE. 



SIR RICHARD STEELE. 



W^AS of the number of brilliant yet eccentric 
geniussesj who have conferred by their birth the 
fame of producing wit, in a more than equal de- 
gree, upon the kingdom of Ireland. In the 
county of Wexford his family possessed a consi- 
derable property. 

Sir Richard, however, was of the British 
Charter-House, and thence he went to Merton- 
College, Oxford. What proficiency he made has 
been sufficiently obvious. As a classical prose 
•writer of his time, he yields only to Addison. 
If he be considered as a dramatist, he cannot rank 
high ; for he is not an original : he drew from 
French models, and the dialogue of his pieces was 
more distinguished by sentiment than by wit or 
humour. His characters are none of them new, 
nor are they marked with much strength of con- 
ception or peculiarity of diftion—£x ufio disce om^ 
nes. — Bevil indeed is the dramatic Grandison, 
humane, tender, delicate and honourable. 

uj 



Vi Sm RICHARD STBSLE. 



Steblb's thoughts seem to have, in despite of 
his life and manners, tended always to virtue; 
and if indulgence may be e^ttended to any inan 
who ads against internal evidence^ Stbblb may 
deserve the commiseration of him, who can sigh 
over the records of indiscretion^ and resolve to 
become better himself. 

He was conneded with the fluduating parties 
in the reign of Queen Annb; and, as the one or 
the other triumphed, he was in place to day, and 
in poverty to-morrow. He was now theatrically 
a manager of Drury-Lane House, but he manajged 
there as he managed in Ms own house, which 
long together he did not keep o*vfr his head. He 
was concerned in a variety of periodica] publica- 
tions—The Tatler, Spedator, Guardian, Spin- 
ster, Reader, Theatre, ^c, l^c. 

Georgb I. conferred upon him the honour of 
knighthood, April 28, 1715, and Walpolb or- 
dered him Five Hundred Pounds for especial ser- 
vices. He ended a life discriminated with nearly 
endless incursions of misery and returns of af- 
fluence, at his seat of Languhnor, near Caermar- 
then, September 21, 1729, and was interred in 
the church of Caermarthen. 
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SIR RICHARD STEBLB. Vll 



His plays an in number six, t<wo ofnubicb tare jet 
UHfMished: 

Funeral \ or« Grief A^la^mode^ 2702* 

7^ 7ender Bu^and^ or^ TbeAccompTubed FmIs, ^704. 

Tbe Lyhq[ tAver\ ory The Ladiu* Friendship^ 1706. 

^Ibe Consciout Levers, 1721* 

The Gentlemen, N. D. 

neSehM^ofAam,/N.D, 



THE 

TENDER HUSBAND 



The charafler of this Comedy may be extra6led 
from the general charafter of Steele's plays, as 
mentioned in the life. It, in the present times, has 
not much theatrical attfa6tion, though it certainly 
may be read with great pleasure. The incidents are 
many of them borrowed, and the Husband who soli- 
cits his own dishonour, tastes of Ford in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. The language is very pure and 
neat. 



PROLOGUE. 



WRITTEN BT MH. ADDISON. 



In the first rtu and imfinuy offarte^ 

When fools were manyf and when plays were searte. 

The raWf unproBiced authors could with edse\ 

A young and unexperienced audience please : 

No single charaOer had ^et been shown^ 

But the whole herd of fops was all tkeir own % 

Bich in originals f the/ set to vieWf 

In every piece^ a coxcomb that was new* 

But now our British Theatre can boast 
Drolls ofdU hindsf a vast unthinhinjf host I 
Fruitful offoifyand ofxjice^ it shows 
Cueholds, and citSf and bawds^ andpimps^ and beaux ; 
Bough country hnights are found of every shirey 
Of every fashion^ gentle fbps appear ; 
Andpunhs of different chara3ers toe meetj 
As frequent on the stage as in the pit: 
Our modem mts areforc*d to pich and cull. 
And here and there^ by chance glean up a fool: 
Long ere they find the necessary sparhy 
They search the town, and beat about the park: 



PROLOGUE. 



To all his most frequented haunts resort^ 

Oft dog him to the ringf and oft to court ; 

Ai love of pleasure^ or of place invites : 

And sometimes catch him tahing snuff at White's. 

HoweHry to do you rights the present age 
Breeds very hopeful monsters for the stage f 
That scorn the paths their duUforefathers trod. 
And wonU be Blockheads in the common road* 
Da but survey this crowded house to night : 

Here's stiU encouragement for those that write. 

Our author to dwert his friends to day^ 
Stocks with variety of fools Us playi 
And that there may be something gay^ audnew^ 
Two ladies errant has exposed to view: 
The first a damsel^ travfll^d in romance ; 
The t* other more refitCd \ she comes freim France : 
Rescue^ like courteous knights^ the nymph from danger. 
And kindly treat, like well-bred men^ the stranger* 

I . T 1 1 nirwT -iTT-r-fTT n 1 >J>^^— ^^— ^ 



A SONG. 



Designed for the Fourth AcT) but not set. 



iSEE Britonsy see zvith awful eyes, 

Britannia Jrom her seas arise! 

** Ten thousand billows round me roar 

While winds and waves engage^ 
That break injroth upon my shore 

And impotently rage. 
Such were the terrors^ which of late 
Surrounded my qfflided state ; 

United fury thus was bent 
On my devoted seatSy 

'Till all the mighty Jbrce was spent 
In feeble swells, and empty threats. 

But now with rising glory crowned. 
My joys run high^ they know no bounds i 

Tides of unruly pleasure Jlow 
Through every swelling vein. 

New raptures in my bosom glow. 
And warm me up to youth again. 

Passing pomps my streets adorn ; 

Captive spoils in triumph born. 
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Standards ofGauls^ injigkt subdued 

Colours in kostiU blood embruedf 
Ensigns of tyrannic migAt, 
Foes to equity and right. 

In courts of BritisA justice wave on higk. 

Sacred to law and liberty • 

My crowded theatres repeat, 

In songs of triumph, thf d^eai* 
Did everjoyjul mother see 
So bright, so brave a progeny I 
Daughters with so much beauty cro^fti* dp 
Or sonsjkr, valour so renown' d I 

But oh, I gaze, andseeh in vain 
To find amidst this warlike train 
My absent sons, that us*d to grace 
With decent pride this joyous place : 
Unhappy youths I How do my sorrows rise. 
Swell my breast and melt my eyes, 

While I your mighty loss deplore. 
Wild and raging with distress 
I mourn, I mourn my own success. 

And boast my victories no more. 
Unhappy youths I far from their native sky. 
On Danube's banks interred they lie. 
Germania, give me bach my slain. 
Give me my slaughtered sons again. 
Was it for this they ranged so far. 
To free thee from oppressive war I** 
Germania, 8cc, 



A SONG. xm 



Tears of sorrow while I sh(df 
0*eT the manes of my dead^ 
Lasting altars let me raise 
To my living Aer^fsprai^f 
Heaven give them ti^kmgiT fi^t 
As glorious aSions to display^ 
Or fmik(m§tgreatqd(^. . 
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THE 

TENDER HUSBAND 
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ACT 1. SCENE I. 



the Park. Enter Clerimont, Sen. and Fainlove. 

Clerimonty Sen> 
W^ELL, Mr. Fainlove, how do you go on in your 
amour with my wife r 

Fatn. I am very civil and very distant; if she 
smiles or speaks, I bow and gaze at her — Then throw 
down my eyes, as if opprest by fear of offence, then 
steal a look again till she again sees me — This is my 
general method. 

C/er. Sen. And 'tis right — For such a fine lady has 
no guard to her virtue, but her pride; therefore you 
must constantly apply yourself to that : But dear 
Lucy, as you have been a very faithful, but a very 
Costly wench to me, so my spouse also has been con- 
stant to my bed, but careless of my fortune. 

Bij 
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Fain. Ah ! my dear, how could you leave your 
poor Lucy, AAd rufi into FrftnCe to see sights, and 
show your /gallantry with a wife } Wis not that un- 
natural ? 

Cler. Sen. She brought me a noble fortune, and I 
thought she had a right to share it : therefore car- 
ried her to see the world, forsooth, and make the 
tour of France and Italy, where she learned to lose 
her money gracefully, to admire every vanity in our 
8ex, and contemn every virtue in her own ; which, 
with ten thousand other perfe6lions, arc the ordinary 
improvements of a travelPd lady. Now I can nei- 
ther mortify her vanity that I may live at ease with 
her, or quite discard her, till I have catch'd her a 
little enlarging her innocent freedoms, as she calls 
'em : for this end I am content to be a French hus- 
band, tho' now and then with the secret pangs of an 
Italian one ; and therefore, sir, or madam, you are 
thus equipt to attend and accos^. her ladyship : it con- 
cerns you to be diligent : if we wholly pait — I need 
Say no more : if we do nOt — I'll see thfte well pro- 
vided for. 

Fain. I'll do all I Can, I warrant you, but you are 
not to expedl Til go much among the men. 

Cier Sen. No, no, you riiust not go near men, you 
are only (when my wife goes to a play) to sit in a 
side-box with pretty fellows— I don't design you to 
personate a real man, you are only to be a pretty 
gentleman— -—Not to be of any use or consequence 
in the world, as to yourself, but merely as a property 
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lo Others ; ** such as you see now and then have a 
** hfe in the intail ot a great estate, that seem to have 
** come into the world only to be tags in the pedigree 
** of a wealthy house.*'— You must have seen many 
of that species. 

Fain, I apprehend you, such as stand in assemblies, 
with an indolent softness and contempt of all around 
'em ; who make a figure in public, and are scorn*d 
in private ; I have seen such a one with a pocket 
glass to see his own face, and an affected perspective 
to know others. [Imitates each* 

CUt. Sen. Aye, aye, that's my man-^Thou dear 
rogue. 

Fain, Let me alone— 1*11 lay my life IMl horn you, 
that is, ril make it appear I might if I could. 
Cier. Sen. Aye, that will please me quite as well. 
Fain. To shew you the progress I have made, I 
last night won of her five hundred pounds, which I 
have brought you safe. [Giving him bills* 

Cler. Sen. Oh the damn*d vice ! That women caa 
imagine all houseivold care, regard to posterity, and 
fear of poverty, must be sacrificed to a game at cards 
—Suppose she had not had it to pay, and you had 
been capable of finding your account another way— 

Fain. That's but a suppose 

Cler. Sen. I say, she must have complied witli 

every thing you ask*d 

. Fain. But she knows you never limit her expewcs 

—I'll gain him from her for ever if I can. [Aside* 

CUr, Sen, With this you have repaid me two thou- 

fi iij 
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«and poutids, and if you did not refund thus honestljr, 

J could not have supplied her We must have 

parted. 

fain* Then you shall part-<»if t'other way fails. 
[Aside."] However, I can*t blame your fondness of 
her, she has so many entertaining qualities with her 
vanity — Then &be has such a pretty unthinking air, 
while she saunters round a room, and prattks sen- 
tstnccs— 

Cler, Sm. That was her turn from her in&uicy » 
she alwavs had a great genius for knowing every 
thing but what it was necessary she should'— << The 
<< wits of the age, the great beauties, and short-lived 
*^ people of vogue, were always her discourse and 
<< imitation" — Thus the case stood when she went to 
France ; but her fine follies improved so daily, that, 
tho^ 1 was then proud of iier being call'd Mr. Cle- 
rimont's wife, I am now fts much out of countenance 
to hear myself call'd Mrs. Clerimont's husband, so 
much is the superiority of her side. 

Fain, I am sure if ever I gave myself m little K- 
berty, I never found you s5 indulgent. 

Cltr. Sen, 1 should have the whole sex on my back, 
should 1 pretend to retrench a lady so well visited as 
mine is — I herefore I must bring it about that it shall 
appear her awn a£t, if she reforms ; or else I shall 
be pronounced jealous, and have my e^'cs pulPd out 
for being open— But I hear my brother Jack coming, 
who, I hupe, has brought yows with hi m" ■ J iiat, 
not a woni. 
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Enter Captain Cle&imont and Pounce. 

Capt. I have found him out at last, brother, and 
brought you the obsequious Mr. Pounce; I saw him 
at a distance in a crowd, whispering in their turns 
with all about him— He is a gentleman so received, 
80 courted, and so trusted—— 

Pounce* I am very glad if you saw^ any thing like 
that, if the approbation of others can recommend me 
{where I much more desired it) to this company-— 

Capt. Oh the civil person — But, >dear Pounce, you 
know I am your profest admirer ; ** I always cele- 
^* brated you for your excellent skill and address, 
«* for that happy knowledge of the world, which 
*^ makes you seem born for living with the persons 
<* yon are with, wherever you come*'— Now my 
brother and I want your help in a business that re- 
quires a little more dexterity than we ourselves are 
roasters of. 

f dunce. You know, sir, my chara6ter is helping the 
distress, which I do freely, and without reserve ; 
while others are for distinguishing rigidly on the 
justice of the occasion, and so lose the grace of the 
benefit— —Now 'tis my profession to assist a free- 
hearted young fellow against an unnatural long-lived 
lather— to disencumber men of pleasure of the vex- 
ation of unwieldy estates, to support a feeble title to 
an iaheritance, to— — 

(Uer* Sen. I have been welt acquainted with your 
mmA^ ever since I saw you, with so much compas* 
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sion, prompt a stammering witness in Westminster- 
hall-^— that wanted instru6lion 7-I love a man that 

can venture his ears with so much bravery for his 
friend. 

Pounce. Dear sir, spare my modesty, and let me. 
know to what all this panegyric tends. 

Cltr. Sen, Why, sir, what I would say is in behalf 
of my brother the Captain here, whose misfortune it 
is that I was born before him. 

Pounce. I am confident he had rather you should 
have been so, than any other man in England. 

Capi, You do me justice, Mr. Pounce But 

though *tis to that gentleman, I am still a younger 
bcother, and you know we that are so, are generally 
condemned to shops, colleges, or inns of court. 

Pounce. But you, sir, have escaped 'em ; you have 
been trading in the noble mart of glory 

Capi. That's true<^But the general makes such 
haste to finish the war, that we red coats may be soon 
out of fashion—- and then I am a fellow of the most 
easy, indolent disposition in the world ; I hate all 
manner of business. 

Pounce. A composed temper, indeed ! 

Capt. In such case, I should have no way of live-> 
iihood, but calling over this gentleman's dogs in the 
country, drinking his stale beer to the neighbour- 
hood, or marrying a fortune. 

Oer, Sen. To be short, Pounce- I am putting 

Jack upon marriage ; and you are so publican envoy, 
or rather plenipotentiary, from the very difierent na-i. 
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dons 6f Cheapsidc, Covent- Garden, and St. James*s; 
you have, too, the- mien and language of each place 
so naturally, that yon are the properest instrument I 
know in the world, to help an honest young feltow 
to favour in one of 'em, by credit in the other. 

Pounce, By what I understand of your many pre<^ 
faces, gentlemen, the piu-pose of all f his is^^That it 
would not, in the least, discompose this gentleman*s 
easy, indolent disposition, to fall into twenty thou* 
sand pounds, tho' it came upon him never so sad* 
denly. 

Capi, You are a very discerning man— ^— How 
€Ould you see so far through me, as to know I love a 
fine woman, pretty equipage, good company, and a 
clean habitation ? 

Pounce, Well, though I am so much a conjuror— 
What then ? 

.Cler, Sen. You know a certain person, into whose 
hands you now and then recommend a young heir» 
to be relieved from the vexation of tenants, taxes, 
and so forth—— 

P(mnc€, Whati my worthy friend, and city patron, 
Hezekiah Tipkin, banker, in Lombard-street; would 
the noble captain lay any sums in his hands } 

CApt, No-^But the noble captain would have tret* 
sure out of his hands — You know his niece. 

Pounce, To my knowledge, ten thousand pounds in 
money* 

Capt. Such a stature 1 such a blooming counte* 
nance I so easy a sliape I 
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Pounce. In jewels of her grandmother's five thou* 
sand— 

Capt. Her wit so lively, her mien so alluring I 

Pounci. In land a thousand a year. 

Capt, Her lips have that certain prominence, that 
swelling softness, that they invite to a pressure ; her 
eyes that languish, that they give pain, though they 

look only inclined to rest Her whole person that 

one charm 

Pounce, " Raptures 1 raptures! 

** CapU How can it, so insensibly to itself, lead us 
<' through cares it knows not, through such a wilder- 
** ness of hopes, fears, joys, sorrows, desires, de- 
<< spairs, ecstacies, and torments, with so sweet, yet 
** so anxious vicissitude 1^ 

•* Pounce, ^^ Why I thought you had never seen 
her 

Capt, No more I ha' n't. 

Pounce, Who told you, then, of her inviting lips, 
her soft sleepy eyes ? 

Capt, You yourself— 

Pounce, Sure you rave ; I never spoke of her be- 
fore to you. 

Capt, Why, you won't face me down — Did you not 
just now say, she had ten thousand pounds in money, 
five in jewels, and a thousand a year ? 

Pounce, I confess my own stupidity, and her 
charms — Why, if you were to meet, you would cer- 
tainly please her ; you have the cant of loving ; but^ 
pray, may we be free — That young gentleman— 
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Capt. A very honest, modest gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance : one that has much more in him than he 
appears to have ; you shall know him better, sir ; 
this is Mr. Pounce. Mr. Pounce, this is Mr. Fain- 
love ; I must desire you to let him be known to you, 
and your friends. 

Pounce. I shall be proud — Well, then, since we 
may be free, you must understand, the young lady, 
by being kept from the world, has made a world of 
her own. — She has spent all her solitude in reading 
romances; her head is full of shepherds, knights^ 
flowery meads, groves, and streams ; so that if you 
talk like a man of this world to her, you do nothing. 

Capt, Oh let me alone — I have been a great tra- 
veller in fairy land myself; I know Oroondates, Cas- 
sandra ; Astrea and Clelia are my intimate acquaint- 
ance. 

** Go, my heart's envoys, tender sighs make haste, 
** And with your breath swell the soft Zephyr's 

blast : 
<< Then near that fair one, if you chance to fly, 
** Tell her, in whispers, 'tis for her I die." 

Pounce, That would do, that would do her very 

language. 

Cler. Sen, Why then, dear Pounce, I know thou art 
the only man living that can serve him. 

Pounce. Gentlemen, you must pardon me, I am so- 
liciting the marriage settlement between her and a 
country booby, her cousin, Humphry Gubbin, Sir 
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Harry's heir, who ic come to town to take possession 
of her. 

C/«r. ^n. Well, all thiit I can say to the matter is« 
that a thousand pounds on the day of Jack's marriajg^e 
to her, is inore than you'll get by the dispatch of x\m€ 
deeds, 

Pamct* Why a thousand pounds is a pretty thing* 
especially when 'tis to take a Jady fa:r out of the haods 
of an obstinate iJUbred clown, to give her to a ^en- 
lie swain, a dyin^ enajoQour'd knight. 

Ckr, $en* Ay, dear FoMAce^-con^ider but tba.t-«- 
the jusHce of thetbin^. 

P«mie* Beaidest he is juft con»e from ihe glodoiuf 
Bkfiheim l Ziook ye. Captain, I hope you hare lean>'d 
an implkil: obedience to your leadens. 

Capt. 'Tis all X know* 

Pounce. Then, if I am to command — make no o«c 
step wixhout me— And jsincc wje oaay be free — I am 
also to acquaint you^ there will be more merit in 
bringing this matter to bear than you imagine — Yet 
right vmeasures make all things possible. 

Capt, W^'ll follow youi^ ei^a^y. 

Poumut^ Bi^ the great matter against v^ is want of 
time, for the nymph's uncle, and *Squire> is^t^* 
this morning met, and made an end of the jB;iattcj>-* 
But the difficulty of a thing, captaioi shall be «o xf^ 
son against attempting it. 

O^U I have so great an cpi^kion of your C9BArfl 
that I warrant you w^e xroo^uer aU. . 
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Pounce. I am so intimately employed by old Tip- 
kin, and so necessary to hioiy that I may, perhaps, 
puzzle things yet. 

CUr. Sen, I have seen thet csiole the knave veiy 
dextrously. 

Pounce. Why, really, sir, generally speaking, *ti» 
but knowing what a man thioks of himself, aad giv« 

ing him that, to nuke him what else you pleas e 

Now Tipkin is an absolute Looabard-stFeet wit, a fel* 
low that drolls on the streagtj» of ^fty tliousaiMi 
pounds : he is caUed Wk 'Chai^, Sly-bo9t», and by 
the force of a very good credit, aad very bad caa- 
.science, he is a leadiag person : buJt we must be quick^ 
or he'll sneer old Sir Harry out of his senses, a&d 
str^ i:^ the sale of his nJef:e imsiediileiy* 

Capt. But my rival, wiiat's he » 

Pounce. There'« «ome hopes there, for I kewr the 
iM>oby is as averse, as his &Aber is incJuied to it-^ 
One is as obstinate, as the other cniel. 

Qer. Sen> He is, they jay, a pert Meekbead, and 
and very lively eitf pf his latlier'«.«gbt« 

Pounce, He iJiai gave xot btt chsradkr, taUVl him 

a docile dunce, a fellow rather absurd, than a dire& 

#ool — When ills fisther^s alMent, hell pursue any 

thing he*s |hiI upAB — But we must not lose tine-*** 

pay be you two brothers at hosae to w2ut for any 

notice from me— While that pretty gentleman and Xf 

svjvtfe face I have k«iew«i, jtajbe a 'Walkand look about 

iat fei» - 6g , fio^Y'Oym^ lady^^o-H]-^^ ^ Fastnlove.] 

\£fteunt. 

C 
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Enter Sir Harry Gubbik aniTiPKiN, 

Sir Har, Look ye, brother Tipkin, as I told you 
before, my business in town is to dispose of ^n hun* 
dred head ot cattle, and my son. 

Tip. Brother Gubbin, as I signified to you in my 
last, bearing date September 13th, my niece has a 
thousand pounds per annum, and because I have 
found you a plain-dealing man, (particularly in the 
easy pad you put into my hands last summer,) I was . 
willing you should have the refusal of my niece, pro- 
vided that I have a discharge from all retrospe6ls 
while her guardian, and one thousand pounds for my 
care. 

Sir Har,- Aye, but brother, you rate her too high, 
the war has fetch'd down the price of women : the 
who^e nation is over-run with petticoats; our daugh- 
ters lie upon our hands, brother Tipkin ; girls are 
drugs, sir, mere drugs. 

Tip. Look ye, sir Harry— Let girls be what they 
will — a thousand pounds a year, is a thousand pounds 
a year ; and a thousand pounds a year is neither girl 
nor boy. 

Sir Har, Look ye, Mr. Tipkin, the main article 
with-ji^ is, that foundation of wives rebellion, and 
husbands ciickoldom, that cursed pin- money— Five 
hundred pounds per annum pin-money. 

Tip, The woid pin-money, sir Harry, is a term. — 

Sir Har, It is a term, brother, we never had in our 
family, nor ever will— make her jointure in widow- 
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hood accordingly large, but four hundred pounds a 
year is enough to give no account of. 

Tip, Well, sir Harry, since you can't swallow these 
pins, I will abate to four hundred pounds. 

Sir Har, And to molify the article — as well as 
specify the uses, we'll put in the names of several 
female utensils, as needles, knitting-needles, tape, 
thread, scissars, bodkins, fans, play-books, with other 
toys of that nature. And now, since we have as 
good as concluded the marriage, it will not be im- 
proper that the young people see each other. 

Tip, I don't think it prudent *till the very instant 
of marriage, lest they should not like one another. 

Sir Har, They shall meet As for the young girl 

she cannot dislike Numps; and forNumps, I never 
sufier'd him to have any thing he liked in his life. 
He'll be here immediately ; he has been train'd up 
from his childhood under such* a plant as this in my 
hand 1 have taken pains in his education. 

Tip, Sir Harry, I approve your method ; for since 
you have left off hunting, you might otherwise want 
exercise, and this is a subtile expedient to preserve 
your own health, and your son's good manners. 

Sir Har, It has been the custom of the Gubbins 
to preserve severity and discipline in their families — 
I myself was caned the day before my wedding. 

Tip, Aye, sir Harry, had you not been well cud- 
gelled in youth, you had never been the man you are. 

Sir Har, You say right, now I feel the benefit of 
it— There's a crab- tree, near our house, which 

Cij 
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Sir Hat, Not like him, quotha' 1 
Tip. He may see his cousin when he pleases. 
Hump, But hark ye, uncle, I have a scruple I had 
better mention before marriage than after. 
Tip, What's that? what's ^hat? 
Hvmp, My cousin, you know, is a-kin to me, and I 
don't think it lawful for a young man to marry his 
own relations. 

Sir Hat, Hark ye, hark ye, Numps, we have got a 
way to solve all that : sirrah I consider this cudgel 1 
Your cousin 1 Suppose I'd have you marry your 
grandmother ; what then ? [yipart.'] 

Tip, Well has your father satisfied you in the pbint, 
Mr. Humphry ^ 

Hump, Aye, aye, sir, very well : I have not the 
least scruple remaining ; no, no— not in the least, sir. 
Tip. Then hark ye, brother ; we'll go take a whet, 
and settle the whole affair. 

Sir Har, Come, we'll leave Numps here he 

knows the way. Not marry your own relations^ 
sirrah ( [Apart.] [Exeunt Sir Harry and Tipktn* 

Hump. Very fine, very fine ; how prettily this park 
is stockt with soldiers, and deer, and ducks, and ladies 
—Ha! where are the old fellows gone; where 
can they be, tro* Til ask these people— 

Enter PouNCE and Fain love. 

Hump. Ha, you pretty young gentleman, did you 
my father i 
Fain. Your fatheri sir ? 
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Hump. A weezel-faced cross old gentlemaoy with 
spindle shanks ^ 

Fain* No, sir. 

//»m^. A crah-itree stick m his hand F 

Pounce. We ha'n't met any body with these marks, 
but sure I have seen you before— -Arc not you Mr. 
Humphry Gubbin, son and heir to sir Henry Gub* 
bin? 

Hump. I am his son and heir But. how long I 

shall be so, I can't tell, for he talks every day of dis- 
inheriting me. 

Pounce. Dear sir, let me embrace you— Nay, 
don't be offended if I take the liberty to kiss you ; 
Mr. Fainlove, pray [Painlove kisses'] kiss the gentle* 
man — Nay, dear sir, don't stare and be surprized, for 
I have had a desire to be better known to you ever 
since I saw you one day clinch yoiir list at your fa- 
ther, when his back was turn'd upon you««--For I 
must own I very much admire a young genftleinan of 
spirit. 

Hun^. Why, sir, would it not vex a n»fi to the 
heart, to have an old fool snubbkiig a body every mi* 
mite afore company——- 

Powue. Oh fye, he uses you lik« a boy. 

Hump* Like a hoy I He lays me on, noffvaiidthftQy 
as if 1 were one of his houDds-«>You caii*t think what 
a rage he was in this morning because I boggled \ 
Httle at marrying my own cousin. 

Poimct. A man can't ba too scmpiibiiSy Mr. Huflfe* 
phry} a hmu can't be too scrupvlQin. 
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Hump, Sir, I could as soon love my own flesh and 
blood, we should squabble like brother and sister ; 
do you think we should not, Mr. ? Pray, gentle- 
men, may I crave the favour of your names ? 

Pounce. Sir, I am the very person that have been 
employed to drkw up the articles of marriage between 
you and your cousin. 

Hump. Aye, say you so ? Then you can inform me 

in seme things concerning myself ? Pray, sir, what 

estate am I heir to ? 

Pounce. To fifteen hundred pounds a year, an in- 
tailed estate > 

Hump. I am glad to hear it, with all my heart ; and 
can you satisfy me in another question— Pray how old 
am I at present f 

Pounce. Three and twenty last March. 

Hump. Wliy, as sure as you are there they have 
kept me back. I have been told by some of the 
neighbourhood, that I was born the very year the 
pigeon-house was built, and every body knows the 
pigeon-house is three and twenty— -Why, I find there 
has been tricks play'd me ; I have obey*d him all 
along, as if I had been obliged to it. 

Pounce. Not at all, sir; your father can't cut you 
out of one acre of fifteen hundred pounds a year. 

Hunip. What a fool have I been to give him hrs 
head so long! 

Pounce. A man of your beauty and fortune may 
find out ladies enough that are not a-kin to you. 

Hump. Look.ye^ Mr. What«d*ye-call--As to ray 
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beauty, I don't know but tliey ma^ take a liking to 
Chat — Bur, sir, niay»*t I ersveytmr nanaet 

Pornice, My name, si/, is Po«i6C> at fovtr sertrke* 

Unm^ Foimce, with a P ( 

Pounce, Yes, sir, and Samuel wi^ an &■ % 

Hump. Why, then, Mr. Samuel Pounce, ^ y^m 
know any gentlewoman tltat you trlttfik 1 eov^ Itkx ^ 
For to tell you truly, I took an antipathy to mycouoia 
ever since my &tker proposed her to me — And »nce 
every body knows I came up to be married, It don't 
care to go down and look bauVkt. 

PouiKc. I have a thought just come mio my bead 
—Do you see this yoimg gentleman? he ba& a sis- 
ter, a prodigious fortune*— *fitrth you two sba^ b«- 
acquainted-— 

Fain, I can^t pretend to expeft so accomplish "d m 
gentleman as Mr. Hiiraphiy for my »«er I bot, be* 
ing your friend, I'll be at his service in theafiiur* 

Mimp. If I had your sister, she and I slloaM )iv» 
like too tarries. 

Pounce^ Mr. Humphry, you shaitt b» fiDaPd aay 
longer. I'll carry you in^feo company ; Mr. Painlnre^ 
you shall introduce hin ta Mrs. Ckn moat's loiielL. 

FatJt, Ske'U be highly taken with kim^ far iiott 
loves a gentleman whosb maimer is particidar. 

Pounce. What, »r, apersoi> of yourpreiie»HOii9^.# 
dear estate, no portions to pay ! 'Tis hajrharoufi^yoiir 
treatment — Mr. Hum^nry, i*m afmd you waftt mo- 
ney — ^There's for you — What, a man of your accom- 
plishments I [Giving a purse^ 
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t Hump, And yet you see, sir, how they use me— 
Dear sir, you are the best friend I ever met with in 
all my life — Now ,1 am flush of money bring me to 
your sister, and I warrant you for my behaviour — A. 
man*s quite another thing with money in his pocket—* 
you know. 

Pounce. How little the oaf wonders why I should 
give him money 1 You shall never want, Mr. Hum* 
phry, while I have it — Mr. Humphry ; but, dear 
friend, I must take my leave of you, I have some 
extraordinary business on my hands ; I can*t stay ; 
but you must not say a word— • 

Fairi. But you must be in the way. half an hour 
hence, and I'll introduce you at Mrs.^Clerimont's. 

Pounce, Make 'em believe you are willing to have 
your cousin Bridget, 'till opportunity serves : Fare- 
well, dear friend. {^Exeunt Pounce and Fainlove. 

Hump, Farewell, good Mr. Samuel Pounce — But 
let's see my cas h - 'tis very true, the old saying, a 
man meets with more friendship from strangers, than 

his own relations Let's see my cash, i, 2, 3, 4, 

there on that side— i, 2, 3, 4, on that side; 'tis a 
foolish thing to put all one's money in one pocket, 'tis 
like a man's whole estate in one county — These five 
in my fob — I'll keep these in my hand, lest I should 
have present Occasion— But this town's full of pick 
pockets — I'll go home again. \_Exit whistling. 



f 
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ACT 11. SCENE I. 



Continues, Enter VovmCEy and Captain ChtKlUO'ST 

with his arm in a scarf. 

Pounce, 
You are now well enough instru6ted both in the 
aunt and niece to form your behaviour. 

Capu But to talk with her apart is the great matter. 

Pounce, '■ The antiquated virgin has a mighty affec- 
tation for youth, and is a great lover of men and 
money — One of these, at least, I am sure I can gra- 
tify her in, '' by turning her pence in the annuities, 
** or the stocks of one of the companies ;" some way 
or other 1*11 find to entertain her, and engage you 
with the young lady. 

Capt, Since that is her ladyship's turn, so busy and 
fine a gentleman as Mr. Pounce must needs be in her 
good graces. 

Pounce. So shall you too—But you must not be 
seen with me at first meeting; I'll dog 'em, while 
you watch at a distance. [Exeunt, 

Enter Aunt and Niece. 

Niece, Was it not my gallant that whistled so chariQ- 
ingly in the parlour, before he went out this morning? 
He*s a most accomplish 'd cavalier. 

Aunt. Come, niece, come — ^You don't do welt to 
foake sport with your relations, especially with a 



young gentleman that has so much kindness for 
you. 

Niece, Kindness lor fiie I What a phrase is there to 
express the darts and flames, the sighs and lan^ish- J 
ings of an expe£ting lover I 

Aunt, Pray, niece, forbear this idle trash, and talk 
like other people. Yourcovsin Humphry will be true 
and hsur^y in wliat he 9aif%j and lliat*« a great deal 
better than the <lalk and oompliioent of rsonanoes. 

Mieoe* Good madam, don't wound any ears with 
audi eicpwisions : do yon thiak I ohi ever lov« a man 
that's true and ivarty 1 What a peasant- lilor amoor 
4l;o t^ese ooars» words imfkortf True and hearty 1 
Praiy, aunt, fwideainaur aiHttle at the embelliahaKnt oC 
your -stile. 

^ant. Alack-a-^y, cousin fiiddy, dnse idk M^ 
mances have quite tum'd your head. 

/A^wtff . How often must I dedire you, nadsm, to lay 
«s]de that ^miliar aarae, cousin Biddy f I ntvcr hem 
it without blushing — Did you ever meet with an lie- 
«oiRe, in those idle romances-as you call ^em, that 
^ae^temnM Biddy? 

Aunt. Ah t Cousin, cousin— These are mere n^ 
pours, indeed — Nothing but vapours— 
• Niece, No, the heroine has always something soft 
4md engaging in her name — Something that gives us a 
aiotion of the sweetness of her beauty and behaviour. 
A name that glides through half a doeen tender syl« 
iat^Jes, as.£lismunda, Clidamira, Deidaniia, that runs 
«paa towels of*Uieitai)gu^<nat«kissuig thF€tt|gh< 



"tMtli, or bredcing then iv<kli txnmiMNrtft.-— i^*Tis 
istiiui|[e mdeness (these familkurnMnes they f^ vm, 
'^f^n there it AunskA, 'Saochavissi, G4onuuiy icp 
^^{ite of confitioai; and Celia, Chloris, CorianKy 
Mopsa, for their maids and those of kwvvrraidp* 

itfiffi/. Look ye, Biddy, this is not ro ht supported 
-«— 4 know not where you loam^ tthis nicety ; but I 
can tell you, forsooth, as much as you despise it, year 
tnoflier was a Bnd|aeft <alfoi« you, «nd «n excellent 
housemife. 

Nme. 'Good mofdatn, 4011^ upbnud me vMk «Rf 
moAier Bridget, and«n««ceNent'hoii8ewife, 

y^wu. Yes, I say, sAie wm, said spent lier thne m 
tetter (leoroing than ei^er yon did—- noiin Toading of 
fights and battles of dwarfs and giants; but in writiqg 
out HBcetpts for broths, iposaets, tniudles, andsuE£eit* 
waters, as became a good coimtry ^^entlewoaam. 

Niece. My mother, and a Bridget 1 

Aunt, Yes, niece, i ssy again yonrinother, my^is- 
4er, was a Boridget 1 the daughter of Jxer another Mar* 
«g8ry, of her mothBr Cicely, of >her mother Aiioe. 

Afif«& Have you:no xaevoy } O the barbavous^0»* 
n&logy 1 

.^Hmt. W her jnofher Wf nKied, of her onoiher 
Jfoan. 

Niece, Since you will run on, then I mostmeiNiU 
tell you I am not satislifed in 1^ point of my'naimty, 
'Many an infant has been ptaced in a'COttage wi4i Ob* 
scure parents, ^till bytihance some ancient sanrent of 
the family has knovv n it by its nmrk«. 

D 
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Amu, Aye, you had best be search't ^That's like 

your calling . the winds the fanning gales,^ before I 
'.don't know how moch company; and the tree that 
was blown by it, had, forsooth^ a spirit imprisoned in 
the trunk of it. 

Niece, Ignorance I 

Auni. Then a cloud this morning had a flying dra- 
gon in it. 

Niece, What eyes had you that you could see no- 
thing i For my part, I look upon it to be a prodigy, 
and expert something extraordinary will happen to 

me before night But you have a gross relish of 

things. What noble descriptions in romances had 
been lost, if the writers had been persons of your 
.gout? 

Aunt» I wish the authors had been hang'd, and 
their books burnt, before you had seen 'em. 

Niece. Simplicity ! 
. Aunt. A parcel of improbable lies. 

Niece. Tndeed, madam,. your raillery is coarse— ^ 

Aunt. Fit only to corrupt young girls, and fill their 
heads with a thousand foolish dreams of I don't know 
what. * 

Niece. Nay, now, madam, you grow extravagant. 

Aunt, What I say is not to vex, but advise you for 
.your good. 

Niece, What, to burn Philocles, Artaxerxes, Oroon- 
. dates, and the rest of the heroic lovers, and take my 
country booby, cousin Humphry, for an husband 1 

Aunt, Oh dear, Oh dear, Biddy I Pray, good dear, 

s 
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learn to a£l and speak like the rest of the world ; 
come, come, you shall marry your cousin, and live, 
comfortably. 

Niect, Live comfortably! What kind of life is that? 
A great heiress live comfortably I Pray, aunt, learn' 

to raise your ideas- What is, I wonder, to live, 

comfortably ? 

Aunt, To live comfortably, is to live with prudence 
and frugality, as we do in Lombard- street. 

Niice. As we do— -That's a fine life indeed, with 

one servant of each sex Let's see how many things^ 

our coachman is good fo r He rubs down his 
horses, lays the cloth, whets the knives, and some* 
times makes beds. . 

Aunt* A good servant should turn his hand to every^ 
thing in a family. 

Niect. Nay, there's not a creature in our family^ 
that has not two or three different duties ; as John is 
butler, footman, and coachman ; so Mary is cooky- 
laundress, and chamber-maid. 

Aunt, Well, and do you laugh at that \ 

Niece, No — not I — nor at the coach-horses, tho' 
one has an easy trot for my uncle's riding, and t'other 
an easy pace for your side-saddle. 

Aunt. And so you jeer at the good management of 
your relations, do you ? 

Niece, No, I'm well satisfied that all the house are 
creatures of business ; but, indeed, was in hopes that 
my poor lap-dog might have lived with me upon my 
fortune without an employment j but my uncle threat* 

Dij 



eoa ef^Tf day* to nake him a t]i!Pi»8pit» that he tM^ 
ill his sphere, may hc\f u« l>o live cowfog ta hi y ■■■■• 

Aunt, Hark ye, cousin Biddy. 

McA 1 TOW Fm out of countenance, when eur 
butler, wi4ll hiscarefujb face, dpi'vcs ufiali stoivjod in a 
chariot drawn by one horse aniWing^ and t*ol!her troe* 
ting with his provisions behind for the family, fvom 
Satoi^y night tiHiNfonday moFittng, bound for Haek- 
&ey Then we mafee a eoml^table iigui*e iodoed» 

Mnt, Sa we do^ and S9 witi you aNvays, if you 
BHKfi'j yotrr cousm* Humphry. 

Nigee. Hame- not^ the crcnHure* 

AkiH. OreaCurel wint yeurown O0u«in acvealMw-l 

Niece. Oh, let's be going, I see- ymicbcr anodiar 
creature that dtwv my* anciv's taw business^ and has, 
1 believe, made ready the deeds, those barbaiFous 



Aimt. Whart", Mr. Pteiice » cMature »m I* Ni^, 
sew I'm sure yoii*r« ignoran^-^You sibali stay, and! 
youUl learn more wit fram htm i* an hour, than ia » 
thousand of your feolich' boaks m an- age>«-Youv sar-* 
vwnt, Mr. Pounoa^ 

Enkr Powkciu 

P^tmern Ladiesi I hope 1 dmCt iatavnipt aoy pri- 
vate discourse. 

Aimt^ Mot m the leasts flur. 

.^raaoi^ I should be iothi tabe estcamad mo. q£ 
those who think thay haac a j^vilctgc of mining ki 
afi oatnpaaiasi without ao^ fauaiacssy bailt la bring 
{prth a loud laugh, orvWujest. 
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Niece. He talks with the mien aAd gravky of a Pa- 
ladin. [Aiidcm 

Pounce. Madam, I bought the other day at three 
and an half, and sold at seven. 

Aunt, Then pray, sir, sell for me in time. Niece, 
mind him : he has an infinite deal of wit — 

Pounce, This that I speak of was for you— -—I ne^ 
ver negle6l such opportunities to serve my friends. 

Aunt. Indeed, Mr. Pounce, you are, I protest, with- 
out flattery, the wittiest man in the world. 

Pounce. I assure you, madam, 1 said last night, 
before an hundred head of citizens, that Mrs. Bar* 
sheba Tipkin was the most ingenious young lady in 
the liberties. 

Aunt, Well, Mr. Pounce, you are so facetious— 

But you are always among the great ones *Tis no 

wonder you have it. 

Niece. Idlel idle I 

Pounce, But, madam, you know Alderman Grey- 
Goose, he*s a notable joking man— >— Well, says he, 
here's Mrs.'.Baraheba's health— She's my mii>tress. 

Aunt, That man makes me split my sides with 

laughing, he's such a wag (Mr. Pounce pretends 

Grey-Goose said all this, but I know 'tis his own wit^ 
for he's in love with me.) [Aside^ 

Pounce, But, madam, there's a certain aftair I 
should communicate to you. [Apart, 

Aunt, Aye, 'tis certainly so— He wants to break 
his mind to me. [Captain Clerimont passing. 

Pounce. Oh, Captain Clerimont^ Captain Clerimont, 

D iij 
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-— -Ladies, pray let me intvoduce this young gmtle'* 
man, he's my friend, a youth of great virtue and 
goodness, for all he is in a red coat. 

Aunt. If he*s your friend, we need not doubt his' 
rirtue. 

Capt. Ladies, you are taking the cool breath of the 
morning. 

Nixe. A pretty phrase. [^sid^ 

Aunt, That's the pleasantest time this warm wea- 
ther. 

Capt, Otif 'tis the season of ^e pearly dewa^ and 
gentle zephyrs. 

Nitee, Aye 1 pray mind that again, Auot. [Asi^ 

Pounce, Shan't we repose ourselves on yondier seat, 
I love improving company, and to communicate. 

Aunt, 'Tis certainly so-— He's in love with me, 
and wants opportunity to tell me so*—! don't cane ii 
we do— He's a most ingenious maa. [^uie. 

[Exemnt Aunt and.9asaiu:c, 

Capt. We enjoy here, madam, all the pretty land- 
scapes of the country, without the pains of going 
titither. 

Niece, Art and nature are in a rivalry, or rather a 
confederacy, to adom this beauteous park with all 
Ihe agreeable variety of water, shade, walks, and atir. 
—What can be more diarming than these ioifV'ery 
kwns } 

Cspt, Or these gloomy shades?- 

AScei. Orthese^embroider'd vallies ?*— -* 

€0pt. Or that tHuisparent stream {-—*• 



ASrcy^ Or these bowing branches on the banks of it, 
that seem to admire th^ own beauty in the crystal 
mirror ^ 

€apt. 1 am surprized, madam, at the delicacy of 

yiour phraise Can such expressions come from 

Lombard • street 9 

NUc§. A4as I sir, what can be expected from an 
innocent virgin, that has been immured almost one 
and twenty- years from the conversation of mankind, 
under the care of an Urganda of an aunt ? 

€apu Biess me, madam, how have you been abused ! 
many a lady before your age has had an hundred 
lances broken in her servicei, i^ad as many dragons 
cut to pieces in honour of her. 

Nitce^ OJli, the charming man I [Asid^ 

C<tfip^ Po you believe ?«imel% ws^ one s^d twenty 
before she knew Musidorus } 

Nuce* I could hear him ever.-» [i^W^. 

C^jM* A lady of your wit and beauty might have 
given oecasiun for «. whole romance in folio before 
that age, 

Nifce, Qh, the powers! Who can he be? Oh, 
youth unknQwn I But let me, in the first place, k(^w 
whom I talli to, for, air, I am wholly unacquainted 
both with your person and your history — You seem, 
indeed, by your deportment, and the distinguishing 
mark of your bravery which you bear, to have been 
in a conflict— rMay I not know what cruel beai]ty oh* 
Uged you tQ.$lwli advfinUiJ^s, till she pitied you i 
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Capt* Oh, the pretty coxcomb ! [Aside,'\ Oh, Blen> 
heimi Oh, Cordelia, Cordelia 1 

Niece, You mention the place of battle — I would 
fain hear an exadt description of it — Our public pa- 
pers are so defe6tive, they don't so much as tell us 
how the sun rose on that glorious day— —Were there 
not a great many flights of vultures before the battle 
began ? 

Capt, Oh, madam, they have eaten ,up half my ac- 
quaintance. 

Niece. Certainly never birds of prey were so feast- 
ed — By report, they might have lived half a year on 
the very legs and arms our troops left behind 'em. 

Capt, Had we not fought near a wood, we should 
ne'er have got legs enough to have come hom^ upon. 
The Joiner of the Foot Guards has made his fortune 
by it. 

Niece. I shall never forgive your general— -He has 
put all my ancient heroes out of countenance ; he has 
pulled down Cyrus and Alexander, as much as Louis 
le Grand — But your own part in that aflion ? 

Capt, Only that slight hurt, for the astrologer said 
at my nativity— Nor fire, nor sword, nor pike, nor 
musquet shall destroy this child, let him but avoid 
fair eyes — But, madam, mayn't I crave the name of 
her that has captivated my heart ? 

Niece. I can't giiess whom you mean by that de- 
scription ; but if you ask my name — 1 miist confess 
you put me upon revealing what I always keep as the 



gi'esttesi; spcirejt I bav« — £91;,, wqmIicI yoM, b«lfev« itf — 
they* ]ijbv«. aal|.*d. me^-^I don't know lipw t» owoi it, 
but hav^.caU'd mo^-'^idgiK. 

€apt, Bsidg^itr 

JV{>c«. Bridget. 

Cs/uC. Bncidgetl 

jYacf^. Spare my coofu^a,,! besoecliyou, sir« and^ 
if you have occasion to mfiniion.nie^ let it be by. Par- y 
thejiissAt for that's the oame I bave a^iupodt e;vcur 
^ce 1 came to years of discretion. 

Qa^L The. insupj^ortable tyranny/ of paiieut3«y to fix. 
flames on b^lp^c.ss infants which, they «mst bhish.at. 
^1 their lives after 1 \ don't think thei;e*s a sirnaine 
in the world to match it. 

Niece. No I, what do you think of Tipkin ? 

CafiU Tipkin I Whyi, I think if I was a yotrng lady 
ihat bad it» l*d part with it iounediately. 

Niece. Pray how would you get rid of it } 

Capt. rd change it for another — I could recom- 
mend to y-ou- three very pretty syllables—What do 
you think of Clerimont } 

Niece. Clerimont! Clenmoiitl Very well But 

what right have I to it ? 

Capt. If you will give me leave, 1*11 put you in 
Ijoj^ssion of it. By a very few word^ X can makje it 
over to you, and your children after you.y 

Niece. Oh, fyel Wluther are you running! You 
know a lover should sigh in private, and languish 
whole years before he reve^U his passion j. be should / 
retire into some solitary ^f^y^r <^ xxutke the woods 
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and wild beasts his confidants — ^You should have told' 
it to the echo half a year before you had discovered it 
even to my hand-maid. And yet besides — ^to talk to 
me of children — Did you ever hear of an heroine with 
a big belly } 

Capt. What can a lover do, madam ; now the race 
of giants is extindt ? Had I lived in those days, there 
had not been a mortal six feet high, but should have' 
own'd Parthenissa for the paragon of beauty, or mea- 

sured his length cnx the ground Parthenissa should 

have been heard by the brooks and deserts at mid> 
night — ^the echo's burden, and the river's murmur. 

Niece, That had been a golden age, indeed ! But 
see, my aunt has left her grave companion, and is* 
coming towards us — I command you to leave me. 

Capt, Thus Oroondates, when Statira dismist him 
her presence, threw himself at her feet, and implored 
permission but to live. IPJP^i^g ^0 kneeL 

Niece, And thus Statira raised him from the earth, 
permitting him to live and love. [£«V Capt, Clcr. 

Enter Aunt. 

uiunt. Is not Mr. Pounce's conversation very im- 
proving, niece? 

Niece, Is not Mr. Clerimont a very pretty name, 
aunt ? 

j4unt. He has so much prudence. 

Niece, He has so much gallantry. 

Aunt, So sententious in his expressions. 

Niece, So polish'd in his language. 
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Aunt, All he says, is, methinks, so like a sermon. 

Niece, All he speaks savours of romance. 

Aunt. Romance, niece } Mr. Pounce 1 what sa- 
vours of romance ? 

.. Niece* No, I mean his friend, the accomplish*d Mr. 
.Clerimont. 

Aunt, Fye, for one of your years to commend a 
young fellow \ 

Niece, One of my years is mightily govern'd by ex- 
ample 1 You did not diiilike Mr. Pounce. 

^unt. What, censorious too ? I find there is no 
trusting you out of the house — A moment's fresh aij- 
does but make you still the more in love with stran- 
gers, and despise your own relations. 

Niece, 1 am certainly by the power of an enchant- 
ment placed among you, but I hope I this morning 
employ'd one to seek adventures, and break the 
charm. 

Aunt, Vapours, Biddy, indeed 1 Nothing but va- 
pours Cousin Humphry shall break the charm. 

Niece, Name him not Call me still Biddy, ra*^ 

ther than name that brute. {^Exeunt Aunt and Niece. 

Enter Captain Clerimont and Pounce. 

Capt, A perfeft Quixote in petticoats ! I tell thee, 
Pounce, she governs herself wholly by romance—— 

It has got into her very blood She starts by rule, 

and blushes by example Could I have produced 

•ne instance of a lady's complying at first sight, I 



skoold )have ^gamed^hdrprMtiise onfrtie spot — ffow am 
I bound tocurrc ^hc 'CoW'cfliwtktftioiis ctf the Philo- 
•cles^ <anid Stasira's ! I am undone for want of pre- 
cedents. 

Psunac', Vwn^ysrt T k^our^d lifMrd to.fttvotnr your 
conference; and plied the old woman aril the -whrle 
tivith 'somefhmg that tidkled citlher'her'vaiiity err her 
covetousness; " I considerM all the stodks, did and 
•"mew company^ *ter -own eom|Aexton smd yoath, 
** partners for -sword-blatfes, ehamfoer of London, 
"^ bartkfe'for^diarity; and mine adventnrers, t?Fl ^he 
;« told iTie I :had<fhe repute of ><he most f«cntioas man 
** -that "ever cameto'Garraway's — For yonTnasticnow, 
*' public knaves and ^tock jdbbers pass for wfts at 
•* her end of rhe town, as conmion dieafts and game- 
•* stersdo at youss;** 

^Capt. \ phy the drudgery yon have gOTie through ; 
but what*s next to be done towards getting my pretty 
'herofnc? 

?*(wmicr. What shouM itest 'be done, in ordinaiy 
inelhod of things— Yon have seen her, the next re- 
gular approach is, that you cannot subsist a moment, 
without sending forth musical complaints of your 
misfortune, by way of a serenade. 

Capt, 1 can nick you there, sir, " I have a scrib- 
♦* bling army friend, that has wrote a triumphant, 
" rare, tnoisy soug, in honour of the late vi6iory, that 
" will hit the nymph's fantasque to a hair ;** I'll get 
•every thing ready as soon as possible. 

Pmnce.WhjXt you are playing up<Mi the for^t, 1*11 
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be within, and observe what execution you do, and 
give you intelligence accordingly. 

Capt, You must have an eye upon Mr. Humphry^ 
while I feed the vanity of Parthenissa — For I am so 
experienced in these matters, that I know none but 
coxcombs think to win a woman by any desert of 
their own — No, it must be done rather by complying 
vith some prevailing humour of your mistress, than 
exerting any good quality in yourself. 

'7ij not the lover'' s merit tuins thejieldj 

But to themselvei alone the beauteous yield. [Exeunt* 



ACT III. SCENE 1. 

A Chamber. Enter Mrs. Crbrimont, Painlove, 
(carrying her lap dog), and Jenny. 

• 
Jenny. 

Madam, the footman that's recommended to you is 

below, if your ladyshif) will please to take him. 

Mrs. Cler, Oh, fye; don't believe I'll think oii't— 
It is impossible he should be good for any thing—-—* 
The English are so saucy with their liberty — I'll have 
all my lower servants French— There cannot be a 
good footman born out of an absolute monarchy i- 

Jen. I am beholden to your ladyship, for believing 
80 well of the maid-servants in England. 

Mrs. Cler. Indeed, Jenny, 1 could wish thou wert 

E 
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really French : for thou art plain English in spite of 
example — Your arms do but hang on, and you move 
perfe6tly upon joints. Not with a swim of the whole 
person — But I am talking to you, and have not ad- 
justed myself to-day : what pretty company a glass 
is, to have another self! {^Kisses the dog.] The con- 
verse is soliloquy I To have company that never 
contradi6ls or displeases us ! The pretty visible echo 
of our a6lions. [X«j« the dog,"] How easy, too, it is 
to be disincumber'd with stays, where a woman has 
any thing like shape, if no shape, a good air — But I 
look best when Tm talking. 

[Kisses the lap-dog in Fainlove'i arms* 

Jen. You always look well, 

Mrs. Cler. For Tm always talking, you mean so, 
that disquiets thy sullen English temper, but I don't 

really look so well when I am silent- If I do byt 

offer to speak — Then I may say that — Oh, bless me, 

Jenny, 1 am so pale, I am afraid of myself 1 have 

not laid on half red enough ^What a dough- baked 

thing 1 was before 1 improved myself, and travelled 

for beauty ^However, my face is very prettily 

designed to-day. 

Fain. Indeed, madam, you begin to have so fine an 
hand, that you are younger every day than other. 

Mrs. Cler. The ladies abroad used to call me Ma- 
demoiselle Titian, I was so famous for my colouring;; 
but pr*ythee, wench, bring me my black eye -brows 
out of the next room. 

Jen. Madam, I have 'em in my hand. 
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Fain, It would be happy for all that are to see you 
to-day, if you could change your eyes too. 

Mrs, Cler, Gallant enough— No, hang it, 1*11 wear 
these I have on ; this mode of visage takes mightily j 
I had three ladies last week came over to my com- 
plexion — I think to be a fair woman this fortnight, 
'till I find Vm aped too much-e-I believe there are aa 
hundred copies of me already. 

Jen. Dear madam, won*t your ladyship please tQ 
let me be of the next countenance you leave off? 

Mrs, CUr, You may, Jenny — but I assure you — it 
is a very pretty piece of ill-nature, for a woman that 
has any genius for beauty, to observe the servile imi- 
tation of her manner, her motion, her glances, and 
her smiles. 

Fain, Aye, indeed, madam, nothing can be so ri- 
diculous as to imitate the inimitable. 

Mrs. CUr, Indeed, as you say, Fainlove, the French 
mien is no more to be learnM, than the language, 

without going thither -Then again to see some poor 

ladies who have clownish, penurious English hus- 
bands, turn and torture their old clothes into so many 
forms, and dye 'em into so many colours, to follow 
me — What say'st, Jenny? What say'st ? Not a word? 

Jen. Why, madam, all that I can say — 

Mrs, CUr, Nay, I believe, Jenny, thou hast no- 
thing to say any more than the rest of thy country 
women — The spleneticks speak just as the weather 
lets 'em — They are mere talking barometers— Abroad 
the people of quality gd on so eternally, and still go 

Eij 
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on, and are gay and entertain — In England discourse is 
made up of nothing but question and answer — I was 
f other day at a visit, where there was a profound si- 
lence, for, 1 believe, the third part of a minute. 

Jen, And your ladyship there ? 

Mrs. Cier, They infefled me with their dullness. 
Who can keep up their good humour at an English 
visit ? — They sit as at a funeral, silent in the midst of 
many candles — One, perhaps, alarms the room — ^*Tis 
very cold weather — then all the mutes play their fans 
»— *till some other question happens, and then the 
fans go off again. 

** Enter Boy, 

*' Boy, Madam, your spinnet master is come. 

" Mrs. C/er, Bring him in, he's very pretty com* 
** pany. 

" Fain. His spinnet is, he never speaks himself. 

** Mrs. Cler. Speak, simpleton ! What then, he 
** keeps out silence, does not he [fn/er.] — Oh, sir, 
'* you must forgive me, I have been very idle — Well, 

•• you pardon me, (Master bows.) (Did you think 

** I was perfeft in the song — ) {bows) but pray let me 
*< hear it once more. Let us see it. [Rtads, 

"SONG. 

" With studied airs, and praSliced smites^ 
** Flavia my ravished heart beguiles : 
♦* The charms we make, are ours alone^ 
<' Nature^ s works are not our own. 
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<< Her skilful, hand gives ev*rygrace^ 
*' And shows her fancy in her fate \ 
<< She feeds with art an amorous rage^ 
" Nor fears the force of coming age, 

<* You sing it very well : But, I confess, 1 wish you'd 
" give more into the French manner.— Observe me 
<* hum it a la Fran^oise, 

" fVith studied airs, &c. 

** The whole person, every limb, every nerve sings 

** the English way is only being tor that time a 

*< mere musical instrument, just sending forth a 

" sound without knowing they do so Now I'li 

** give you a little of it, like an English woman 

** You are to suppose I've denied you twenty times, 
*^ look'd silly, and all that — Then with hands and 
*' face insensible 1 have a mighty cold* 

" mth studied airs, &c.'» 

Enter Servant* 

Serv* Madam, Captain Clerimont, and a very 
strange gentleman, arc come to wait on you. 

Mrs, Cler. Let him and the very strange gentleman 
come in. 

Fain, Oh 1 madam, that's the country gentleman I 
was telling you of. 

Enter Humphry and Captain Clejlimont. 

Fain* Madam, may I do myself the honour to re« 

Eiij 
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commend Mr. Gubbin, son and heir to Sir Harry 
Gubbin, to your ladyship's notice \ 

Mrs. Cier, Mr. Gubbin, I am extremely pleased 
with your suit, 'tis antique, and originally from 
France. 

Hump. It is always lock*d up, madam, when I'm in 
the country. My father prizes it mightily. 

Mrs, Cler, 'Twould make a very pretty dancing 
suit in a mask. Oh I Captain Cierimont, I have a 
quarrel with you. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Madam, your ladyship's husband desires to 
know whether you see company to-day, or not? 
Mrs* Cler. Who, you clown \ 
Serv. Mr. Cierimont, madam. 
Mrs. Cier. He may come in. 

Enter Clerimont, Senior. 

Mrs. Cier. Your very hun^ble servant. 

Cier. Sen. 1 was going to take the air this morning 
in my coach, and did myself the honour, before I 
went, to receive your commands, finding you saw 
company. 

Mrs. Cier. At any time, when you know I do, you 
may let me see you. Pray how did yo.u sleep last 

night ? If I had not asked him that question, they 

might have thought we lay together. [Aside.'] [Here 
Fainlove looking through a perspective^ bows to Cieri- 
mont^ Btmar^l But^ captain^ I have a quarrel with 
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you — I have utterly forgot those three coupeesy you 
promised to come again and shew me. Your humble 
servant, sir.— But, oh I [As she is going to be led hy 
the captain'] Have you signed that mortgage to pay off 
my Lady Faddle's winnings at Ombre ? 
C/er. Sen, Yes, madam. 

Mrs. Cier. Then all*s well, my honour's safe. [Exit. 
Clerimont, Sen,"] Come, captain, lead me this step— 
for I am apt to make a false ©ne — you shall shew mc. 
Capt. I'll shew you, madam, 'tis no matter fbr a 
fiddle J ril give you 'em the French way, in a teach- 
ing tune. Pray, more quick -0 MademoiseUe que 

faiiez vous — A moi — There again — ^Now slide, .as it 
were, with and without measure— There you out- 
did the gipsey and you have all the' smiles of the 

dance to a tittle. 

" Mrs, Cier. Why truly, I think, that the greatest 
** part — I have seen an English woman dance a jig 
** with the severity of a vestal virgin** 

Hump, If this be French dancing and singing, I 
fancy I could do it — Haw, Haw I [Capers aside. 

Mrs, Cier. I protest, Mr. Gubbin, you have almost 
the step, without any of our country bashfulness. 
Give me your hand — Haw, haw I So, so a little 
quicker — that's right, Haw ! " Captain, your brother 
•< delivered this spark to me, to be diverted here till 
** he calls for him.** [Exit Capt. Clerimont. 

Hump. This cutting so high makes one's money 
jingle confoundedly. I'm resolved I'll never carry 
above one pocket full hereafter. 
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Mrs, CUr. You do it very readily — You amaze me. 

Hump. Are the gentlemen of France generally so 
well bred as we are in England ? — Are they, madam, 
hal But, young gentleman, when shall I see this 
sister ? Haw, haw, hawl Is not the higher one jumps 
the better ? 

Fain. She'll be mightily taken with you, I'm sure. 
One would not think 'twas in you — ^you're so gay — 
and dance so very high 

Hump. What should ail me ? Did you think I was 
wind-gaird ? I can sing, too, if I- please — but I 
won't 'till I see your sister. This is a mighty pretty 
house. 

Mrs. CUr. Well, do you know that I like this gen- 
tleman extremely ; I should be glad to inform hira 
But were you never in France, Mr Gubbin ? 

Hump. No; — but I'm always thus pleasant, if my 

father's not by 1 protest, I'd advise your sister to 

have me — I'm for marrying her at once — ^why should 
I stand shilly shally, like a country Bumpkin ? 

Fain. Mr. Gubbin, I dare say she'll be as forward 
as you ; we'll go in and see her. [Apart. 

Mrs. Cler. Then he has not yet seen the lady .he is 
in love with.. I protest very new and gallant — Mr. 
Gubbin, she must i^eeds believe you a frank person 
— ^ — Fainlove, I must see this sister too, I'm resolved 
she shall like him. 

There needs not time true passion to discover \ 

The most believing is the most a lover, [Exeunt. 
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SCENE 11. 



The Park, EnUr NiECS| sola* 

Niece, Oh Clerimont I Clerimont ! To be struck at 
first sight I I'm asham'd of my weakness ; I find in 
myself all the symptoms of a raging amour; I love 
solitude; I grow pale; I sigh frequently ; I call upon 
the name of Clerimont when I don't think of it— 
his person is ever in my eyes, and his voice in my ears 
— methinks I long to lose myself in some pensive 
grove, or to hang over the head of some warbling 
fountain, with a lute in my hand, softening the mur- 
murs of the water. 

Enter Aunt. 

'Aunt. Biddy, Biddy ; where's Biddy Tipkin ? 

Niece, Whom do you inquire for ? 

Aunt, Come, come, he's just a coming at the park 
door. 

Niece, Who is coming } 

Aunt, Your cousin Humphry — who should be com- 
ing? Your lover, your husband. that is to be— 
Pray, my dear, look well, and be civil for your cre- 
dit and mine too. 

Niece, If he answers my idea, I shall rally the rus- 
tic to death. 

Aunt. Hist-^->here he is. 
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'Enter Humphry. 

Hump. Aunt, your humble servant Is that— 

ha ! Aunt ? 

Aunt, Yes, cousin Humphry, that's your cousin 
Bridget. Well, I'll leave you together. 

[Exit Aunt. Tikey sit. 

Hump, Aunt does as she'd be done by, cousin 
Bridget, does not she, cousin ? ha ! What, are you 
a Londoner, and not speak to a gentleman ? Look 
ye, cousin, the old folks resolving to marry us, I 
thought it would be proper to see how I liked you, 

as not caring to buy a pig in a poke for 1 love to 

look before I leap. 

Niece, Sir, your person and address bring to my 
mind the whole history of Valentine and Orson : 
what ! would they marry me to a wild man ? Pray 
answer me a question or two. • 

Hump, Aye, aye, as many as you please, cousin 
Bridget. 

Niece, What wood were you taken in ? How long 
have you been caught ? 

Hump, Caught 1 

Niece, Where were your haunts ? 

Hump, My haunts 1 

Niece, Are not clothes very uneasy to you } Is this 
strange dress the first. you ever wore ? 

Hump, Howl 

Niece, Are you not a great admirer of roots, and 
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raw flesh ?— Let me look upon your nails— Don't 
you love blackberries^ haws^ and pig-nuts^ mightily \ 

Hump. How ! 

Niece. Can'st thpu deny that thou wert suckled by 
a wolf? You han't been so barbarous, I hope, since 
you came amongst men, as to hunt your nurse — 
Have you ? 

Hump. Hunt my nurse? Aye, 'tis so, she's dis- 
tracted as sure as a gun Hark ye, cousin, pray 

will you let me ask you a question or two ? 

Niece. If thou hast yet learnt the use of language, 
speak, monster. 

Hump. How long have you been thus ? 

Niece. Thus I what would'st thou say ? 

Hump. What's the cause of it ? Tell me truly now 
—Did you never love any body before me ? 

Niece. Go, go, thou'rt a savaged {Rises, 

Hump. They never let you go abroad, I suppose. 

Niece. Thou'rt a monster, I tell thee. 

Hump. Indeed, cousin, tho' 'tis folly to tell thee so 
—I am afraid thou art a mad woman. 

Niece. I'll have thee into some forest. 

Hump, ril take thee into a dark room. 

Niece. I hate thee. 

Hump. I wish you did— There's no hate lost, I as* 
sure you, cousin Bridget. 

Niece. Cousin Bridget, quoth'a — I'd as soon claim 
kindred with a mountain bear 1 detest thee. 

Hump, You never do any harm in these fits, I hope 
•—But do you hate me in earnest \ 
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Niece. Dost thou ask it, ungentle forester* 
Htmp, Yes, for IVe a reason, look ye. It hap- 
pens very well if you hate me, and in your senses, 
for to tell you truly — I don't much care for you ; and 
there is another fine woman, as I am informM, that 
is in some hopes of having me. 

Niece. This merits my attention. [Aside* 

Hump. Look ye d'ye see — as I said, I don't care for 

you 1 would not have you set your heart on me — 

but if you like any body else let me know it — and I'll 
find out a way for us to get rid of one another, and 
deceive the old folks that would couple us. 

Niece. This wears the face of an amour — There is 
something in that thought which makes thy presence 
less unsupportable. 

Hump. Nay, nay, now you're growing fond ; if you 
come with these maids tricks, to say you hate at first 
and afterwards like me,— you'll spoil the whole de- 



sign. 



Niece. Don't fear it When I think of consort- 

ing with thee, may the wild boar defile the cleanly 
ermin, may the tiger be wedded to the kid I 

Hump., When I of thee, may the pole-cat catter* 
waul with the civet. 

Niece. When I harbour the least thought of thee, 
may the silver Thames forget its course I 

Hump. When I like thee,, may I be soused over 
head and ears in a horse-pond ? " .But do you 
hate me ? 
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Enter Aunt. 

Niece. For ever ; and you me ? 

Hump, Most heartily. 

Aunt, Ha ! I like this They are come to pro- 
mises — and protestations. [Alside, 

Hump, I am very glad I have found a way to please 
you. 

Niece. You promise to be constant. 

Hump. »Till death. 

Niece. Thou best of savages ! 

Hump. Thou best of savages ! poor Biddy. 

Ant. Oh the pretty couple joking on one another. 
Well, how do you like your cousin Humphry now ? 

Niece, Much better than I thought I should — He's 
quite another thing than what I took him for— We 
have both the same passions for one another. 

Hump. We wanted only an occasion to open our 
hearts — Aunt. 

Aunt. Oh, how this will rejoicQ my brother, and 
Sir Harry I we'll go to *em. 

Hump. No, I must fetch a walk with a new ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Samuel Pounce. 

Aunt. An excellent acquaintance for your hus- 
band i come, Niece, come.:i 

Niece Farewell, rustic. 

Hump. B*ye, Biddy. 

Aunt. Rustic I Biddy 1 Ha 1 ha I pretty creatures. 

[^txeunt* 



s 
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ACT IF. SCENE I. 



Continues* Enter Captain Clerimont and Pounce* 

Captain. 
Does she expeft me, then, at this very instant ? 

' Pounce. 1 tell you, she ordered me to bring the 
painter at this very hour precisely, to draw her niece 
— " for to make her picture peculiarly charming, 
'* she has now that dewn-cast pretty shame, that 
<* warm oheek, glowing with the fear and hope of 
** to-day's fate, with the inviting, coy affectation of 
** a bride, all in her face at Once.*' Now I know you 
are a pretender that way. 

Capt. Enough, I warrant, to personate the cha- 
racter on such an inspiring occasion. 

Pounce. '* You must have the song I spoke of per- 
*^ form'd at this window — at the end of which 1*11 

<< give you a signal Every thing is ready for you^ 

** your pencil, your canvas stretch'd — you r - " Be 
sure you play your part in humour: to be a painter 
for a lady, you're to have the excessive flattery of a 
lover, the read^ invention of a poet, and the easy 
gesture of a player. 

Capt. Come, come, no 'nore instructions ; my ima« 
gination out- runs all you can say : begone, begone I 

[Exit Pounce* 

A SONG. 
*' JVky, lovely ckarnuTy tell me wky^ 
«« So very Aind, and yet so shy f 
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*' Why does the cold forbidding air 
*' Give damps of sorrow and despair f 
*^ Or why that smile my soul subdue^ 
*' And kindle up my flames aneu) ? 

*' In vain you strive with all your art, 
" By turns to freeze and fire my heart: 
** When I behold a face so fair, 
« So sweet a look, so soft an air, 
** My ravished soul is charnCd all o*er, 
*' / cannot love thee less nor more, 

** After the Song, Pounce appears beckoning the Captain, 
" Pounce. Captain, Captain." [Exit Captain. 



SCENE IL 

Niece's Lodgings. Enter Aunt and Niece. 

Aunt. Indeed, Niece, I am as much overjoy'd to 
see your wedding day, as if it were my own. 

Niece. But why must it be huddled up so ? 

Aunt, Oh, my dear, a private wedding is much bet- 
ter ; your mother had such a bustle at her's, with 
feasting and fooling : besides, they did not go to bed 
till two in the morning. 

Niece. Since you understand things so well, I won- 
der you never married yourself. 

Aunt. My dear, I was very cruel thirty years ago, 
and no body ask*d me since. 

Fij 
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Niece, Alas-a-dayl 

Aunt. Yet, I assure you, there were a great many 
matches proposed to me — There was Sir Gilbert 
Jolly ; but he, forsooth, could not please ; he drank 
ale, and smoak'd tobacco, and was no fine gentle- 
man, forsooth but, then again, there was young 

Mr. Peregrine Shapely, who had traveled, and spoke 
French, and smiled at all I said ; he was a fine gen- 
tleman — but then he was consumptive : and yet again, 
to see how one may be mistaken : Sir Jolly died in 
half a year, and my lady Shapely has by that thin slip 
eight children, that should have been mine; but 
here's the bridegroom. So, cousin Humphry ! 

Enter Humphry. 

Hump. Your servant, ladies — So, my dear— 

Atece. So, my savage 

yiunt, O fye, no more of that to your husband, 
Biddy. 

Hump. No matter, I like it as well as duck or love : 
I know my cousin loves me as well as I do her. 

Aunt. I'll leave you together; I must go and get 
ready an entertainment for you when you come 
home. [Exit, 

Hump. Well, cousin, are you constant ? Do you 
hate me still i 

Niece. As much as ever. 

Hump, What an happiness it is, when people's in- 
clinatioiis jump 1 I wish I knew what to do with you : 
can you get no body, d'ye think, to marry you i 
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Niece. Oh, Clerimont, Clerimont ! where art thou ? 

j^ide* 

Enter Aunt, and Captain Clerimont disguised. 

Aunt. This, sir, is the lady whom you are to draw 
—You sec, sir, as good flesh and blood as'a man 
would desire to put in colours — I must have her 
maiden picture. 

Hump. Then the painter must make haste — Ha, 
cousin 1 

Niece, Hold thy tongue, good savage. 

Capt. Madam, I'm generally forced to new-mould 
every feature, and mend nature's handy-work ; but 
here she has made so finish'd an original, that I de- 
spair of my copy's coming up to it. 

jiunt. Do you hear that. Niece } 

Niece. I don't desire you to make graces where you 
find none. 

Capt, To see the difference of the fair sex- I 
protest to you, madam, my fancy is utterly exhausted 
with inv|nting faces for those that sit to me. The 
first entertainment I generally meet with, are com- 
plaints for want of sleep ; they never look'd so pale 
In their lives, as when they sit for their pi6lures— 
Then, so many touches and re-touches, when the 

face is finish'd That wrinkle ought not to have 

been, those eyes are too languid, the colour's too 
weak, that side -look hides the mole on the left cheek. 
In short, the whgle likeness is struck cut ; but in 

Fiij 
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you, madam, the highest I can come up to will be 
but rigid justice. 

Hump, A comical dog, this 1 

Aunt» Truly the gentleman seems to understand 
his business. 

Niece. Sir, if your pencil flatters like your tongue, 
you are going to draw a picture that won*t be at all 
like me. Sure, I have heard that voice somewhere. 

[Aside. 

Capt, Madam, be pleased to place yourself near 
me, nearer still, madam, here falls the best light 
You must know, madam, there are three kinds of 

airs which the ladies most delight in There is 

your haughty — your mild — and your pensive ai r 
The haughty may be exprest with the head a little 
more ereft than ordinary, and the countenance with 
a certain disdain in it, so as she may appear almost, 
but not quite, inexorable: this kind of air is generally 
heightened with a little knitting of the brows — I gave 
my Lady Scori^well her choice of a dozen frowns, be- 
fore she could find one to her liking. 

Niece. But what's the mild air ? 

Capt. The mild air is composed of a languish, and 

a smile But if I might advise, I'd rather be a 

pensive beauty ; the pensive usually feels her pulsCt 
leans on one arm, or sits ruminating with a book in 

her hand which conversation she is supposed to 

choose, rather than the endless importunities of lovers. 

Hump. A comical dog. 

Aunt. Upon my word he understands his business 
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well ; I'll tell you, Niece, how your mother was 

drawn She had an orange in her hand, and a 

nosegay in her bosom, but a look so pure and fresh- 
coloured, you'd have takeirherforone of the seasons. 

Capt. You seem, indeed, madam, most inclined to 

the pensive The pensive delights also in the fall 

of waters, pastoral figures, or any rural view suitable 
to a fair lady, who, with a delicate spleen, has re- 
tired from the world, as sick of its flattery and ad- 
miration. 

Niece, No since there is room for fancy in a 

pi6lure, I would be drawn like the Amazon Tha* 
lestris, with a spear in my handy and an helmet on 

a table before me At a distance behind, let there 

be a dwarf, holding by the bridle a milk*white pal« 
frey 

Capt. Madam, the thought is full of spirit ; and, 
if you please, there shall be a Cupid stealing away 
your helmet, to shew that love should have a part in 
all gallant adlions. 

Niece. That circumstance may be very pi6luresque. 

Capt, Here, madam, shall be your own picture, 
here the palfrey, and here the dwarf — The dwarf 
must be very little, or we shan't have room for him. 

Niece, A dwarf cannot be too little. 

Capt, rU make him a blackamoor, to distinguish 

him from tJie other too powerful dwarf [,^igJ^»^ 

the Cupid — ril place that beauteous boy near you, 
'twill look very natural — Ue'U certainly take you for 
his mother Venus. 
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Niece. I leave these particulars to your own fancy. 

Capt, Please, madam, to uncover your neck a lit- 
tle ; a little lower still — a little, little lower. 

Niece. V\\ be drawn thus, if you please, sir. 

Capt, Ladies, have^ou heard the news of a late 
marriage between a young lady of a great fortune and 
a younger brother of a good family ? 

jiunt. Pray, sir, how is it ? 

Capt. This young gentleman, ladies, is a particular 
acquaintance of mine, and much about my age and 
stature ; (look me full in the face, madam ; ) he ac- 
cidentally met the young lady, who had in her all the 
perfections of her sex ; (hold up your head, madam, 
that's right;) she let him know that his person and 
discourse were not altogether disagreeable to her— 
the difficulty was, how to gain a second interview, 
(your eyes full upon mine, madam j) for never was 
there such a sigher in all the vallies of Arcadia, as 
that unfortunate youth, during the absence of her he 
loved 

Aunt, A-lack-a-day — ^poor young gentleman ! 

Niece. It must be he» what a charming amour 

is this ! [Aside. 

Capt. At length, ladies, he bethought himselt of 
an expedient ; he drest himself just as I am now, and 
came to draw her pi6Viire ; (your eyes full upon 
mine, pray, madam.) 

Hump. A subtle doij, T warrant him. 

Capt, And by that means found an opportunity of 
carrying her off, and marrying her. 
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Aunt, Indeed, your friend was a very vicious young 
man. 

Niece. Yet perhaps the young lady was not dis- 
pleased at what he had done. 

Capt, But, madam, what were the transports of 
the lover, when she made him that confession. 

Niece. I dare say she thought herself very happy, 
when she got out of her guardian's hands. 

Aunt. 'Tis very true, Niece — There are abundance 
of those head-strong young baggages about town. 

Capt* The gentleman has often told me, he was 
Strangely struck at first sight ; but when she sat to 
him for her pi^ure, and assumed all those graces 
that are proper for the occasion, his torment was so 
exquisite, his occasions so violent, that he could not 
have lived a day, had he not found means to make 
the charmer of his heart his own. 

Hump. *Tis certainly the foolishest thing in the 
world to stand shilly-shaliy about a woman, when 
one has a mind to marry her. 

Capt, The young painter turn*d poet on the sub- 
je6l ; I believe 1 have the words by heart. 

Niece, A sonnet I pray repeat it. 

Capt, When gentle Parthenissa walks, 

And sweetly smiles, and gaily talks, 
A thousand shafts around her fly, 
A thousand swains unheeded die : 

If then she labours to be seen. 
With all her killing air and mein ; 
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From so much beauty, so much art, 
What mortal can secure his heart ? 

Hump, I fancy if 'twas sung, 'twould make a very 
pretty catch. 

Capt. My servant has a voice, you shall hear it. 

[^Here it is sung. 
. Aunt, Why, this is pretty. I think a painter should 
never be without a good singer — It brightens the fea- 
tures strangely — I profess I'm mightily pleased; I'll 
but just step in, and give some orders, and be with 
you presently. [Exit. 

Niece, Was not this adventurous painter called Cle- 
rimont ? 

Capt, It was Clerimont, the servant of Parthenissa; 
but let me beseech that beauteous maid to resolve, 
and make the incident I feign*d to her a real one— - 
consider, madam, you are environ'd by cruel and 
treacherous guards, which would force you to a dis- 
agreeable marriage ; your case is exa6lly the same 
with the princess of the Leontines in Clelia. 

Niece, How can we commit such a solecism against 
all rules I what, in the first leaf of our history to 
have the marriage ? You know it cannot be. 

Capt. The pleasantest part of the history will be 
after marriage* 

Niece, No ! I never yet read of a knight that en- 
tered tilt or tournament after wedlock 'Tis not to 

be expefted— When the husband begins, the hero 
ends 5 all that noble impulse to glory, all the gene- 
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rous passion for adventures is consumed in the nuptial 
torch ; I don't know how it is, but Mars and Hymen 
never hit it. 

Hump, IListentng.'] Consumed in the nuptial torch I 
Mars and Hymen I What can all this mean ? — I am 
very glad 1 can hardly read — They could never get 
these foolish fancies into my head — I had always a 
strong brain. lAsicU.'] Hark ye, cousin, is not this 
painter a comical dog ? 

Niece, I think he*s very agreeable company — 

Hump, Why then I tell you what — marry him A 
painter's a very genteel calling — He's an ingenious 
fellow, and certainly poor, I fancy he'd be glad on't ; 
I'll keep my aunt out of the room a minute or two, 
that's all the time you have to consider. [£««>. 

Capt. Fortune points out to us tliis only occasion 
of our happiness : love's of celestial origin, and needs 
no long acquaintance to be manifest. Lovers, like 

angels, speak by intuition Their souls are in their 

eyes. 

Niece, Then I fear he sees mine. [Aside,"] But I 
can't think of abridging our amours, and cutting off 
all farther decorations of disguise, serenade, and ad- 
venture. 

Capt. Nor would I willingly lose the merit of long 
services, midnight sighs, and plaintive solitudes — 
were there not a necessity. 

Niece. Then to be seized by stealth ! 

Capt, Why, madam, you are a great fortune, and 
should not be married the common way. Indeed^ 
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xnadam, you ought to be stolen ; nay, in striftness, I 
don't know but you ought to be ravish 'd. 

Niece. But theii our history will be short. 

Capt, I grant it; but you don't consider there's a 
device in other's leading you instead of this person 
that's to hkve you; and, madam, tho' our amours 
can't furnish out a romance, they'll make a very 
pretty novel Why smiles my fair ? 

Niece, I am almost of opinion, that had Oroondates 
been ;is pressing as Clerimont, Cassandra had been 
but a pocket-book : but it looks so ordinary, to go 
out at a door to be married—- Indeed, I ought to be 
taken out of a window, and run away with. 

£nter Humphry ani/ Pounce. 

Hump. Well, cousin, the coach is at the door. If 
you please I'll lead you. 

Niece. I put myself into your hands, good savage ; 
but you promise to leave me. 

Hump. 1 tell you plainly, you must not think of 
having me. 

Pounce, [To Capi."] You'll have opportunity enough 
to carry her off} the old fellow will be busy with me 
—I'll gain all the time I can, but be bold and pros- 
per. 

Niece, Clerlmont, you follow us. 

Capt. Upon the wings of love. 
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ACrV. SCENE L 



A Chamber. Enter Clerimont, Sen. a«^ Fainlovb. 

Clertmontf Sen. 
Then she gave you this letter, and bid you read it 
as a paper of verses } 

Fain. This is the place, the hour, the lucky mi- 
nute—Now am I rubbing up my memory, to recolledl 
all you said to me when you first ruin'd me, that I 
may attack her right. 

Cler, Sen, Your eloquence would be needless— 'tis 
so unmodish to need persuasion : modesty makes a 
lady embarrast — But my spouse is above that, as for 
example, {^Reading the letter.'] Vd\Ti\ovty you donH seem 
to want wit — therefore I need say no more, than that dis- 
tance to a woman of the world is becoming in no man, but 
a husband. An hour hence, come up the bach stairs to my 
closet. Adieu, Mon Mignon. 

I am glad you are punflual. 1*11 conceal myself to 
observe your interview — Oh, torture ! but this wench 
must not see it. \^Aside, 

Fain. Be sure you come time enough to save my 
reputation. 

Cler. Sen, Rememberyour orders, distance become* 
no man but an husband. 

Fain. I am glad you are in so good humour on the 
occasion ; but you know me to be but a bully in love, 
that can bluster only 'till the minute of engagement— 

G 
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But 1*11 top my part, and form my condufl by my 
own sentiments — If she grows coy, I'll grow more 
saucy — 'Twas so I was won myself — 
. Cltr, Sen, Well, my dear rival— your assignation 
draws nigh — you are to put on your transport, your 
impatient throbbing heart won't let you wait her ar- 
rival — let the dull family -thing and husband, who 
reckons his moments by his cares, be content to wait, 
but you are gallant, and measure time by extasies. 

Fain, I hear her coming — to your post — good hus- 
band know your duty, and don't be in the way when 
your wife has a mind to be in private — to your post, 
into the coal hole. ^ 

Enter Mrs, Clerimont. 

Welcome my dear, my tender charmer Oh ! to 

my longing arms — feel the heart pat, that falls and 
rises as you smile or frown Oh, the extatic mo- 
ment! 

I think that was something like what has been said 
to me. [^ Aside. 

Mrs. Cler. Very well — Fainlove— -I protest I value 
myself for my discerning — I knew you had fire 
through all the respeft you shewed me — But how 
came you to make no diredt advances, young gentle- 
man ? — why was J forced to admonish your gallantry. 

Fain. Why, madam, I knew you a woman of breed- 
ing, and above the senseless niceties of an English 
;vife — The French wa)c is, you are to go so far, whe- 
ther they arc agreeable or not : If you are so happy 
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as to please, nobody that is not of a constrain 'd be- 
haviour, is at a loss to let you know it — Besides, if 
the humble servant makes the first approaches^ he 
has tiie impudence of making a request, but not the 
honour of obeying a command. 

Mrs, Cler. Right — a woman's man should conceal 
passion in a familiar air of indifference. Now there's 
Mr. Clerimont ; I can*t allow him the least freedom, 
but the unfashionable fool grows so fond of me, he 
cannot hide it in public. 

Fain, Aye, madam, have often wondered at your 
ladyship's choice of one who seems to have so little of 
the Beau Monde in his carriage, but just what you 

force him to while there were so many pretty 

gentlemen.- [Dancing, 

Mrs, CUr, O young gentleman you are mightily 
mistaken, if you think such animals as you, and pretty 
beau Titmouse, and pert Billy Butterfly, tho' I suffer 
you to come in, and play about my rooms, are any 
ways in competition with a man whose name one 
would wear. 

Fain, Oh, madam ! then I find we are 

Mrs, CUr, A woman of sense must have respedl for 

a man of that charadler; but, alas! res^d is re- 

spe6l I respedl is not the thing resjjefl has some- 
thing too solemn for soft moments You things are 

more proper for hours of dalliance. 

CUr, Sen, [Peeping.'] How have I wronged this fine 

lady I 1 find I am to be a cuckold out of her pure 

esteem for me. 

Gy 
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Mrs. Ger. Besides^ those fellows for whom we have 
respect, have none for us ; I warrant on auch an oc- 
casion Clerimont would have ruffled a woman out of 
all form, while you 

Cier. Sen, A good hint now my cause comes 

on. [^Astde. 

Fain. Since, then, you allow us fitter for soft mo- 
ments, why do we misemploy 'em. Let me kiss that 
beauteous hand, and clasp that graceful frame. 

Mrs, Cier, How, Fainlove! What, you don't design 

to be impertinent but my lips have a certain 

roughness on 'em to day, han't they i 

fain. [^Kissing."] No— —they are all softness-^— 

their delicious sweetness is inexpressible ^herc 

language fails — let me applaud thy lips not by the 
utterance, but by the touch of mine. 

Enter Clerimont, Sen. drawing his sword, 

Cler. Sen, Ha, villain ! ravisher I invader of my 
bed and honour 1 draw. 

Mrs, Cier, What means this insolence, this intrusion 
into my privacy ? What, do you come into my very 
closet without knocking } Who put this into your 
head? 

Cier. Sen, My injuries have alarm'd me, and 1*11 
bear no longer, but sacrifice your bravado, the au- 
thor of *em. 

Mrs. Cier. O poor Mr. Fainlove Must he die 

for his complaisance, and innocent freedoms with me ? 
Wow could you, if you might ? Oh ! the sweet youth I 
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What, fight Mr. Fainlove ? What will the ladies say \ 
^ Fain, Let me come at the intruder on ladies private 
hours the unfashionable monster— I'll pre- 
vent all future interruption from him- let me 
come ' {Drawing his sioord* 

Mrs, CUr. O the brave pretty creature I Look at 

his youth and innocence He is not made for such 

rough encounters^— Stand behind me-: Poor Fain- 
love ? — There is not a visit in town, sir, where you 
shall not be displayed at fool length for this intru« 
sion— -I banish you for ever from my sight and 
bed. 

CUr. Sen, I obey you, madam, for distance is be- 
coming in no man but an husband [Giving her tki 

letter f which she reads j and Jails into a swoon."] I've gone 
too far — [Kissing her."} The impertinent was guilty of 

nothing ^but what my indiscretion led her to This 

is the first kiss I've had these six weeks — but she 
awakes.— -Well, Jenny, you topp'd your part, in- 
deed Come to my arms thou ready willing fair 

one Thou hast no vanities, no niceties; but art 

thankful for every instance of love that I bestow oa 
thee [Embracing her, 

Mrs. Cler, What, am I then abused ? Is it a wench 
then of his? Oh me i Was ever poor abused wife, 
poor innocent lady thus injured 1 

[Runs and seizes Fainlove'j sword* 

Cler, Sen. Oh the brave pretty creature! Hurt 

Mr. Fainlove 1 Look at his youth, his innocence—— 
Ha> ha I . [Interposing^ 

GiiJ 
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Fain, Have a care, liave a care, dear sir — I know 
myself she'll have no mercy. 

Mrs. Cler, 1*11 be the death of her let me come 

on ' ■ Stand from between us, Mr. Clerimont— 
I would not hurt you, [Pushtng and crying, 

Cler, Sen. Run, run, Jenny [Exit Jenny* 

\^L(toks at her upbraidingly before he speaks. 
Well, madam, are these the innocent freedoms you 
claimed of me ? Have I deserv'd this ? How has there 
been a moment of yours ever interrupted with the 
real pangs I sufTer ? The daily importunities of cre- 
ditors, who become so by serving your profuse va- 
nities : did I ever murmur at supplying any of your 
diversions, while I believed 'em (as you called 'cm) 
harmless ? must, then, those eyes, that used to glad 
my heart with their familiar brightness^ hang down 
with guilt } guilt has transformed thy whole person ; 

nay the very memory of it Fly from my growing 

passion. 

Mrs. Cler. I cannot fly, nor bear it — Oh! look 
not 

Cler, Sen, What can you say ? speak quickly. 

[Offering to draw. 

Mrs. Cler. I never saw you moved before — Don't 
murder me, impenitent ; I'm wholly in your power as 
a criminal, but remember 1 have been so in a tender 
regard. 

Cler. Sen. But how have you considered that regard t 

Mrs. Cler, Is't possible you can forgive what you 
ensnared me into \ — Oh ! look at me kindly You 
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know I have only err'd in my intention, nor saw my 
danger, till, by this honest art, you had shown me 
what *tis to venture to the utmost limit of what is 
lawful. You laid that train, Pm sure, to alarm, not 
to betray, my innocence— Mr. Clcrimont scorns 
such baseness! therefore I kneel — I wecp^I am 
convinced. {^Kneeis, 

[Cler. Sen. takes her up embracing her, 

Cier, Sen, Then kneel, and weep no more my 

fairest— —my reconciled!— —Be so in a moment, for 
know I cannot (without wringing my own hcfirt,) 
give you the least compunflion— Be in humour — 
It shall be your own fault, if ever there's a serious 
word more on this subject. 

Mrs. Cier, I must correal every idea that rises in 
my mind, and learn every gesture of my body a-new" 
I detest the thing I was. 

Cier, Sen, No, no— You must not do so— Our joy 
and grief, honour and reproach, are the same ; you 
must slide out of your foppery by degrees, so that it 
may appear your own a6t. 

Mrs, Cier, But this wench 1 

Cier, Sen, She is already out of your way You 

shall see the catastrophe of her fate yourself But 

still keep up the tine lady till we go out of town . 

You may return to it with as decent airs as you please 

■ And now I have shown you your error, I'm in 

so good humour as to repeat you a couplet on the oc- 
casion-— 
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** They only who gain minds, true laurels wear, 
** *Tis less to conquer, than convince the fair." 

[Exeuntm 

-- — ■- — - - ■ - , ■ .^ ^ . ., ■ ■ — - 

SCENIC If. 



A Room, £fl/^r Pounce, with papers. 

\_A tabUy chairs^ pen, ink, and paper,"] 

Pounce, 'Tis a delight to gall these old rascals, and 
set 'em at variance about stakes, which I know nei- 
ther of 'em will ever have possession of. 

Enter Tip KIN, and Sir Hahry. 

Tip, Do you design, Sir Harry, that they shall have 
an estate in their own hands, and keep house them« 
selves, poor things ? 

Sir Har. No, no, sir, I know better ; they shall go 
down into the country, and live with me, nor touch 
4 farthing of money, but having all things necessary 
provided, they shall go tame about the house, and 
breed. 

Tip, Well, Sir Harry, then considering that all hu- 
man things are subject to change, it behoves every 
man that has a just sense of mortality, to take care of 
his money. 

Sir Har, I don*t know what you mean, brother— 
What do you drive at, brother ? 

Tip, This instrument is executed by you, your son, 
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and my niece, which discharges me of all retro« 
spefls. 

^fV Har. It is confest, brother; but what then ?— 

tip. All that remains is, that you pay me for the 
young lady*s twelve years board, as also all other 
charges, as wearing apparel, &c. 

Sir Har. What is this you say ? Did I give you my 
discharge from all retrospe6ts, as you call it, and after 
all do you come with this and t'other, and all that ? 
I find you are, I tell you, sir, to your face, I find 
you are— 

7tp. I find, too, what you are. Sir Harry* 

Sir Har. What am I, sir ? What am I ? 

Tip, Why, sir, you are angry. 

Sir Har, Sir I scorn your words, I am not angry— 
Mr. Pounce is my witness, I am gentle as a lamb-— 
Would it not make any flesh alive angry, to see a 
close hunks come after all with a demand of 

Tip. Mr. Pounce, pray inform Sir Harry in this 
point. 

Pounce. Indeed, Sir Harry, I must tell you plainly^ 
that Mr. Tipkin, in this, demands nothing but what 
he may recover — For tho' this case may be considered 
multifariam ; that Ls to say, as 'tis usually, commonly, 
tficatim, or vulgarly exprest— ^Yet, I say, when we 
only observe, that the power is settled as the law re- 
quires, assensu patris, by the consent of the father- 
That circumstance imports you are well acquainted 
with the advantages which accrue to your family 
by this alliance^ which corroborates Mr. Tipkin's 
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demand, and avoids all objections that can be 
made. 

Sir Har. Why then I find you are his adviser in all 
this — 

Pounce, Look ye, Sir Harry, to show you T love to 
promote among my clients a good understanding ; 
tho' Mr. Tipkin may claim four thousand pounds, I'll 
engage for liim, and I know him so well, that he 
shall take three thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
eight pounds, four shillings, and eight-pence farthing. 

Tip. Indeed, Mr. Pounce, you are too hard upon me. 

Pounc€. You must consider a little. Sir Harry is 
your brother. 

Sir Har. Three thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
eight pounds, four shillings, and eight-pence far- 
thing ! for what, I say > for what, sir ? 

Pounce. For what, sir! for what she wanted, sir, a 
fine lady is always in want, sir — Her very clothes 
would come to that money in half the time. 

Sir Har. Three thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
eight pounds, four shillings and eight-pence farthing 
for clothes I pray how many suits does she wear out 
in a year ? 

Pounce, Oh, dear sir, a fine lady's clothes are not 
old by being worn, but by being seen. 

Sir Har- Well, IMl save her clothes for the future, 
after I have got her into the country — I'll warrant 
her she shall not appear more in this wicked town, 

where clothes are worn out by sight And as to 

what you demand, I tell you, sir, 'tis extortion. 
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Tip. Sir Harry, do you accuse me of extortion } 

Sir Har. Yes, I say extortion. 

Tip. Mr. Pounce, write down that— — There are 
very good laws provided against scandal and calumny 
—Loss of reputation may tend to loss of money 

Pounce. Jtem, For having accused Mr. Tipkin of 
extortion. 

Sir Har. Nay, if you come to your lums — Look ye, 
Mr. Tipkin, this is an inventory of such goods as 
were left to my Niece Bridget by her deceased father, 
and which 1 expe6l shall be forth-coming at her mar- 
riage to my son 

Imprimis, A golden locket of her mother's, with 
something very ingenious in Latin on the inside of it. 

Jum, A couple. of musquets, with two shoulder- 
belts and bandeliers* 

Item, A large silver caudle-cup, with a true story 
engraven on it. 

Pounce. But, Sir Harry 

Sir Har. Item, A base viol, with almost all the 
strings to it, and only a small hole on the back. 

Pounce. But nevertheless, sir 

Sir Har. This is the furniture of my brother's bed- 
chamber that follows — A suit of *apestry hangings, 
with the story of Judith and Holofernes, torn only 
where the head should have been oft— an old bed- 
stead curiously wrought about the posts, consisting 
of two load of timber — a hone, a bason> three razors, 
and a comb-case— Look ye, sir, you sec I can 
Jtem it. 
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Pounce. Alasl Sir Harry, if you had ten quire of 
Items^ *tis all answer 'd in the word retrospedt. 

Sir Mar. Why then, Mr. Pounce and Mr. Tipkin, 
you are both rascals. 

Tip, Do you call me rascal, sir Harry } 

Sir Har. Yes, sir. 

Tip, Write it down, Mr. Pounce at the end of 

the leaf. 

Sir Har, If you have room, Mr. Pounce-^put 
down villain, son of a whore, curmudgeon, hunks, 
and scoundrel. 

Tip. Not so fast, Sir Harry, he cannot write so fest, 
you are at the word villain — Son of a whore, I take 

it, was next ^You may make the account as large 

as you please, Sir Harry. 

Sir Har, Come, come, I won't be used thus— — 
Hark ye, sirrah, draw — What do you do at this end 
of the town without a sword ? — Draw, I say — 

Tip, Sir Harry, you are a military man, a colonel 
of the militia. 

Sir Har, I am so, sirrah, and will run such an ex- 
torting dog as you through the guts, to show the mi* 
litia is useful. 

Pounce, Oh dear, oh dear I — How am I concerned 
to see perrjons of your figure thus moved— The wed* 
ding is coming in — We'll settle these things after- 
wards. 

Tip. I am calm. 

Sir Har, Tipkin, live these two hours— but ex-< 
pefct— 
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£nf^r Humphry leading Niece, Mrs, Clerimont 

Ud by Fainlove, Capt. Clerimont, fl«rf Cle- 
rimont, Sen. 

Pounce. Who are these ? Hey-day, who arc these, 
sir Harry ? Ha 1 

Sir Har, Some frolic, 'tis wedding-day — no matter. 

Hump. Haw, haw ; father— master uncle — Come, 
you must stir your stumps, you must dance— Come» 
old lads, kiss the ladies — 

Mrs, Cier* Mr. Tipkin, sir Harry,— I beg pardon 
for an introduction so mal-a^propos 1 knoifv sud- 
den familiarity is not the English way Alas, Mr. 

Cubbin, this father and uncle of yours must be nevif 
model Pd — How they stare both of them 1 

Sir Har, Hark ye, Numps, who is this you have 
brought hither i is it not the famous fine lady Mrs. 
Clerimont — What a pox did you let her come near 
your wife— 

Hump, Look ye, don't expose yourself, and play 
some mad country prank to disgrace me before her— 
I 9hall be iaught at, because she knows I understand 
better. 

Mrs, Qer, I congratulate, madam, your coming 
out of the bondage of a virgin state — A woman can't 
do what she will pr6perly 'till she's married. 

Sir Har, , Did you hear what she said to your wife I 

Enter Aunt 6f/bre a service of dishes. 
Aunt, So, Mr. Bridegroom, pray take that nap- 
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kin, and serve your spouse to-day, according te 
custom. 

Htanp. Mrs. Clerimont> pray know my aunt. 

Mn. CUt. Madam, I must beg your pardon; I 
can't possibly like all that vast load of meat that you 
are sending in to table— -besides, 'tis so offensively 
sweet, it wants that haut-godt we are so delighted 
with in France. 

Aunt, You'll pardot^ it, since we did not expert 
you. Who is this ? [Aside. 

Mrs. Cler, Oh, madam, I only speak for the future, 
Httle saucers are so much more polit e ■ Look ye, 
I'm pcrfeftly for the French way, whene'er l*m ad- 
mitted, I take the whole upon me. 

Sir Har. The French, madam,— —I'd have you to 
know— .— 

Mrs. CUr. You*ll not like it at first, out of a na« 
lural English suUenness, but that will come upon you 

by degrees When I first went into France, I wa« 

mortally afraid of a frog, but in a little time I could 
eat nothing else, except sallads. 

Aunt. Eat frogs I have I kist one that has eat frogs 
—pawl pawl 

Mrs. CUr. Oh, madam — A frog and a sallad are 
delicious fare — '< 'tis not long come up in France it- 
<< self, but their glorious iQoaavch has introduced 

** the diet which makes 'em so spiritual He era- 

•* dicated all gross food by taxes, and for the glory 
*< of the monarch sent the subject a grazing; but Ifear 
<< I deler the entertainment and diversion of the day,^' 
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Hump, Now, father, uncle— —before we go any 
further, I think *ti» necessary we know who and who*s 
together — then I gWe either oT you two hours to guess 

which is my wife - And *tis not my cousin so 

far rU tell you. 

Sir Har* How 1 What do you say ? But oh!— you 
mean she is not your cousin now— she's nearer a^kin; 
that*s well enough'^Well said, Numps-«-Ha, ha, ha I 

Hump, No, I don't mean so, I tell you I don*tmeaa 
so — My wife hides her face under her hat. 

[All looking at Fainlove* 

Tip. What does the puppy mean : his wife under a 
hatl 

Hump, Aye, aye, that's she, that's she— a good 
jest, 'faith. 

Sir Har, Hark ye, Numps, — what dost mean, child ? 
*— In that a woman, and are you really married to her? 

Hump, I am sure of both. 

Sir Har, Are you so, sirrah ? then, sirrah, this is 

your wedding dinner, sirrah Do you see, sirrah, 

here's roast meat. [Shakes his cane at Humphry. 

Hump, Oh, ho 1 what, beat a married man ! hold 
him, Mr. Clerimont, brother Pounce, Mr. Wife ; 
no body stand by a young married man ! 

[Runs behind Fainlove* 

Sir Har, Did not the dog say, brother Pounce I 
What, is this Mrs. RagoOt — This madam Clerimont 1 
Who the devil are you all, but especially who the 
devil are you too ? 

\^Bcats Humphry and Fainlove off the stage^ foUoodng^ 

Hij 
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Tip, \^AsideJ\ Master Pounce, all my niece's for- 
tune will be demanded now — for I suppose that red- 
coat has her-^Don't you think that you and I had 
better break ? 

Pounce. You may as soon as you please, but 'tis my 
interest to be honest a little longer. 

Tip, Well, Biddy, since you would not accept of 
your cousin, I hope you han't disposed of yourself 
elsewhere. 

Niece* If you'll for a little while suspend your cu- 
riosity, you shall have the whole history of my amour 
to this my nuptial day, under the title of the loves of 
Clerimont and Parthenissa. 

Tip, Then, madam, your portion is in safe hands— 

Capt, Come, come, old gentleman, 'tis in vain to 
contend 5 here's honest Mr. Pounce shall be my en- 
gineer, and I warrant you we beat you out o§ all 
your holds. 

Aunt, What, then, is Mr. Pounce a rogue ? he 
must have some trick, brother ; it cannot be ; he 
inust have cheated t'other side, for I'm sure he's ho- 
nest. [Apart to Tipkin. 

Qer, Sen, Mr. Pounce, all your sister has won of 
this lady, she has honestly put into my hands, and 
I'll return it her, at this lady's particular request. 

\To Pounce. 

Pounce, And the thousand pounds you promised in 
your brother's behalf, I'm willing should be her's 
also. 

*• Capt, Then go in, and bring 'cm all back to make 
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** the best of an ill game ; we'll eat the dinner and 
<< have a dance together, or we shall transgress all 
«* form." 

Re-enter Faijjloye^ Humphry, and Sir Harry. 

Sir Har. Well, since you say you are worth some- 
thing, and the boy has set his heart upon you, I'll 
have patience till I see further. 

Pounce. Come, come, Sir Harry, you shall find my 
alliance more considerable than you imagine; the 
Pounces are a family that will always have money, if 
there*^ any in the world — Come, fiddlers. 

DANCE Aere. 

Capt. Tou've seen tk* extremes of tie domestic HJe* 
A son top much confined — too free a wifr ; 
^y generous bonds you either should restrain f 
And only on their inclinations gain ; 
Wives to obey must love ^ -children revere^ 
While only slazjes are governed by their frar, 

l^Exeunt omnes^ 
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JuRITONSy who constant toar, witkfaBiour rage. 

For liberty against eacA other wage. 

From Foreign insult save this English Stage, 

No more th* Italian squalling tribe admit, 

In tongues unknown ; 'tis Popery in wit. 

The songs, (their selves confess f J Jrom Rome they hrtagf 

And 'tis High Mass, for aught you hnow, they sing* 

Husbands take care, the danger may come nigher, 

7%e women say their eunuch is a friar. 

But is it not a serious ill, to see 
Europe's great arbiters so mean can be ; 
Passive, with an offered joy to sit, 
Suspend their native taste of manly wit ; 
Negle& their Comic humour, Tragic rage. 
For known defe&s of Nature, and of age .• 
Arise, from shame, ye conquering Britons rise ; 
Such unadorned effeminacy despise ; 
Admire, f if you will doat on foreign wit,) 
Not what Italians sing, but Romans writ. 
So shall less work, such as to-night's slight Play, 
At your command with justice die away -, 
*Till then forgive your writers, that can't bear 
You should such very Tramontanes appear. 
The nation, which contemns you, to revere. 
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Let Annans soil be known for all its charms ; 
Asfam^dfor liberal sciences, as arms : . 
Let those derision meet, who would advance 
Manners, or speech, from Italy or France, 
Let them learn you, who would your favour Jind^ 
And English be the language of mankind. 
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GEORGE FARQUHAR. 



This gentleman offers to us a view, over which 
the lover of man will weep with sincere commi- 
seration. — A view of splendid talents and gentle- 
manly manners, labouring with disorder and 
distress through life, though happily not labouring 
long— «fbr perhaps mental misery hastened his 
death before he could complete his 30th year. 

There are beginning traits of chara£ker which 
anticipate the course of life, and from such a 
commencement as profaneness, little short of 
profligacy could be expeded to follow. For im- 
piety he was expelled the college of Dublin, 
tanquam pestilentia kujus soctetatis. His resource 
upon this circumstance was to seek the receptacle 
of the greater part of our indiscreet youth ; and 
he accordingly attempted the profession of aa 
a6lor. — ^He was never, it is said, free from that 
timidity which so destroys all eflx>rt, and the stage 
would perhaps never have seen him excellent— but 
an accident drove Jiim from the profession soon— 

AJj 
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As he was personating Guyomar in Dry d en's 
Indian Emperor, he had to kill Fasquex, one of. 
the Spanish generals, an adt which he had very 
nearly performed — ^for taking by mistake a sword 
up instead of a foil> he wounded his brother tra- 
gedian very dangerously. ^This circumstance 

upon Mr. pARquHAR operated so strongly that 
he left the stage as an a£tor. 

He was fortunate enough then to secure the 
patronage of the Earl of Orrery, and that 
nobleman gave him a lieutenant's commission in 
his own regiment, then in Ireland. — ^It was at 
his solicitation also Mr* Farquhar began to 
write those Comedies, which have established for 
him a reputation not likely to perish. 

What remains it is painful to tell: — ^He im- 
prudently married-* had children too many for 
his means to maintain— he died in indigence, and 
left them to the charitable attention of a friend. — 
That friend was Wilks the comedian; and to 
his honour be it mentioned, what was then en- 
joined by a dying friend he pundually performed. 
•Farquhar* died in 1707. 
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The follvwtng is a list of his Comedies : 

Love in a Battle -*- -^ 1699 Stage Coach •— — 1705 

Constant Couple — •— 1700 Recruiting Officer — 1705 

Sir Harry ff^ddair — 1701 Tw/» Rivals — — 1706 

Inconstant •— — — 1702 Beaux Stratagem ^ 1707 

■" » »■■ .III.- L' ■-'-..■■ 1 11 I. I,. ..I I ■ I . ,. I I I.. , .11 i " .1 , IIWPW. 
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THE BEAUX STRATAGEM. 



This Comedy is every way, but moraUy, perfe^.— 
Virtue can derive little aid or encouragement from 
the scenes of Farquhar. They, however, who pos- 
sess sufficient discrimination to separate what is good 
from the licentious impress of FARquHAR's seal, may 
see his Plays with advantage. 

The Comedy before us is a pleasing, various as- 
semblage of charaflers truly comic, and situations 
irresistibly diverting. — ^When it is considered relative 
to its wit, humour, and the corrcdl knowledge of 
life displayed throughout, the Reader shall be told 
that it was written in six weeks, amid the inconve- 
niencies of poverty, and during that illness ^which 
brought its author to his grave. 
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PROLOGUE. 



tV HEN strife disturbs y or sloth corrupts an age^ 

Keen satire is the business of the stage* 

When the Plain Dealer writ^ he lashed those crimes 

Which then infested most the modish times. 

But now whenfaBion sleeps ^ and sloth isJUd, 
And all our youth in aBive fields are bred'. 
When thrc^ Great Britain^ s fair extensive rounds 
The trumps of Fame the notes of Union sound ; 
When Annans sceptre points the laws their course^ 
And her example gives her precepts force ; 
There scarce is room for satire ; all our lays 
Must be, or songs of triumph, or of praise. 
But as in grounds best cultivated, tares 
And poppies rise among the golden ears ; 
Our produB so, fit for the field or school. 
Must mix with Nature* s favourite plant^-^— a fool, 
A weed that has to twenty summers ran, 
Shoots up in stalh, and vegetates to man, 
Simpling our author goes from field to field. 
And cull^ such fools as may diversion yield* 
And, thanks to nature, there's no want of those. 
For rain or shine the thriving coxcomb grows. 
Follies to-night we shevt ne'er lashed before. 
Yet such as nature shews you ev*ry hour: 
Nor can the piBure give a just offence. 
For fools are made for jests to men of sense. 
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DRUR r- LANE. 

Men, 
Aim WELL, 7 Two Gentlemen of broking Mr* Barrymore. 
Archer, J Forktne» % Mif, Wroi|ght»n. 

S u L L E N, ^7 Country^ Blockhead - - Mr. Phlllimore* 
Sir C. Freeman, a Gentleman from 

London - - - - . Mr. Hay^ies. 

TojG Ann, a French Priest - - Mr< Moody. 

Gibbet, a H'tghwayman - - Mr. Suet. 

HouNSLow, 1 „. p . - - -Mr. Alfred* 

Bagshot, i ^" Companions _ . . Mr. Webb. 
B otijT AC t, Landlord of the Inn - - Mr. Aicfcin. 
Scrub, Servant to Mr, Sullen - . Mr. Do(kl. 

Lady Bountiful, an old chvil Country f^fmen* 

Gentleivomany that cures all Distempers - Mrs. Hopkins* 
DoRiNDA, Lady Bountifuri Daughter - Mrs. Kemble. 
Mrs. Sullen, her Daughter'tn-Jmo - Miss Henrey. 
GipsEY ------ l^ss Tidswdl. 

Cherry Miss Williams. 



COVENT^GARDEN. 

Mttu 
AiMWELL, 1 Two Gentlemen of broken^ Mr. Farren. 
Archer, 5 Fortunes J. Mr. Lewis. 

Sullen, a Country Blockhead - - Mr. Davies. 
Sir C. Freeman, a Gentleman from 

London - - . - - Mr. Evat. 

FoiGARD, <i French Priest - - Mr. Joknstolie* 

Gibbet y a Highwayman - - - Mr. Cubit. 
HouNsLow, \ rr. Cn^^^^'^ - - - Mr. Rock. 
Bagshot, J ^« Companions _ . . Mr. Milbum*. 
Bo N I r A c E , Landlord of the Inn - - Mr. Powell. 
Scrub, Servant to Mr, Sullen - - Mr. Quick. 

Lady Bountiful, an old civil Country I^^^* 
Gentlewoman, that cures all Distempers - Mrs. Piatt. 
Dor IN DA, Lady Bovm^fyxYs Daughter - Mrs. Mountain. 
Mrs. Sullen, her Daughter-in-Taio - Mrs. Pope. 

GiPSEY Miss Steward. 

Cherry - - - . - Mrs. Martyr. 

Scene, Litchfield. 
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THE 

BEAUX STRATAGEM. 

ACTL SCENE L 

An Inn, Enter BoNlFACE running, 

[Bar 'bell rings, 
Boniface, 

Chamberlain, maid, Cherry, daughter Cherry I 
All asleep, all dead } 

Enter Cherry, running, 

Cher. Here, here. Why, d'ye bawl so, father? 
Dy'e think we have no ears ? 

Bon. You deserve to have none, you young minx 
—the company of the Warrington coach has stood in 
the hall this hour, and nobody to shew them to their 
chambers. 

CAer. And let 'em wait, father ; there's neither red- 
coat in the coach, nor footman behind it. 

Bon. But they threaten to go to another inn to- 
night. 
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Cher, That they dare not, for fqir the coachman 
shoii'd overturn thera to-morrow [,^^ging*'[ Coming, 
coming : here^s the London coach arrived* 

Enter several people with trunks, band-bojteSf with other 
luggage, and cross the stage, 

Bon, Welcome, ladies. 

Cher. Very welcome, gentlemen. — r-rChamherlain, 
shew the Lion and the Rose. 

[Exit with the Company. 

Enter Aimwell m a tiding kMt^ Archer as foot" 
man, carrying a portmanteau. 

Bon, This way, this way, gentlemen. 

Aim, Set down the things ; go to the stable, and 
see my horses well nibt>*d. ai 

Arch. I shall, sir. 

Aim, You're my landlord, I suppose > 

Bon, Ves, sir, I'm old Will Boniface, pretty well 
known upon this road, as the saying is. 

Aim. O, Mr. Boniface, your servant. 

Bon, O, Sir What will your honour please to 

drink, as the saying is \ 

Aim, I have heard your town of Litchfield much 
fam*d for ale : I think I'll taste that. 

Bon. Sir, I have now in my cellar ten tun of ^e 
best ale in Staffordshire : 'tis smooth as oil, sweet as 
milk, clear as amber, and strong as brandy, and will 
be just fourteen years old the fifth day of next March, 
old style. 



I 
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Am. You^re va-y cxaft, I find, in the age of your 
ale. 

Bon, As piinifilual, sir, as 1 am in the age of iny 
children: 1*11 shew you such ale.— ^-^Here, tapster, 
broach number 1 706, as the saying is. Sir, you 
shall taste my anno domini 1 have liv*d in Litch- 
field, man and boy, above eight-and-fifty years, and, 
I believe, have not consumed eight-and-fifty ounces 
of meat. 

Aim. At a meal, you mean, if one may guess your 
sense by your bulk. 

Bott» Hot in my lif^, sir : I have fed purely upon 
iile: I have eat my ale, drank my ale, and I always 
sleep upon ale. 

EMer TAPSTEk with a tankaird. 

Now, sir, you shall see \Jilling it out,"] Your wor- 
ship's health : Ha ! delicious, delicious fancy it 

Burgundy, only fancy it, and 'fis worth ten shillings 
a quart. 

Aim, [drinks, ] *Tis confouiided strong. 

Bm, Strong I It must be so, or how wou'd we be 
strong that drink it ? 

Aim, And have you liVed so long upon this ale, 
landlord; 

Bon, Eight-and-fifty years, upon my credit, sir; 
but it kilPd my wife, poor woman ! as the saying is. 

Aim, How came that to pass ? 

Bon. I don't know how, sir ; she would not let the 
ale take its natural course, sir ; she was for qualify- 

2 
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ing it every now and then with a dram, as the saying 
is ; and an honest gentleman that came this way from 
Ireland) made her a present of a dozen bottles of us- 
quebaugh but the poor woman was never well 

after $ but, however, I was obliged to the gentlenan, 
you know. 

Aim. Why, was it the usquebaugh tlut killed her ? 

Bon. My lady Bountiful said so ^she, good lady, 

did what could be done j she cur'd her of three tym- 
panies, but the fourth carried her off j but she's happy, 
and I am contented, as the saying is. 

Aim. Who's that lady Bountiful, you mentioned ? 

Bon. bds my life, sir, we'll drink her health* 
[drinks.'\ My lady Bountiful is one of the best of wo- 
men : her last husband, Sir Charles Bountiful, left her 
worth a thousand pounds a year ; and I believe, she 
lays out one half on't in charitable uses for the good 
of her neighbours j she cures rheumatisms, ruptures, 
and broken shins in men : " green sickness, obstruc- 
" tions, and fits of the mother in women;" the king's 
evil, chin-cough, and chilblains in children : in short, 
she has cured more people in and about Litchfield 
within ten years, than the do6lors have« kill'd in 
twenty, and that's a bold word. 

Aim. Has the lady been any other way useful ia 
her generation ? 

Bon, Yes, sir, she has a daughter, by Sir Charles, 
the finest woman in all our county, and the greatest 
fortune ; she has a son too, by her first husband, 
'squire Sullen, who married a fine lady from-Londan 
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t'other day ; if you please, sir, we'll -drink his health. 

Mm, What sort of a man is he ? 

Bon, Why, sir, the man's well enough ; says little, | 
thinks less, and does— nothing at all, faith ; but he's \ 
a man of great estate, and values nobody. 

Aim, A sportsman, I suppose ? 

Bon, Yes, sir, he's a man of pleasure : he plays at 
whist, and smoaks his pipe eight-and- forty hours to- 
gether sometimes. 

Aim, A fine sportsman, truly 1 and marry'd you say ? 

Bon. Ay, and to a curious woman, sir. — But he's 
a — He wants it here, sir. [^Pointing to his forektad. 

Aim, He has it there, you mean. 

Bon, That's none of my business, he's my land- 
lord, and so a man, you know, would not But 

I cod, he's no better than sir, my humble service 

to you, [^Drinks,'\ Tho* I value not a farthing what 
he can do to me ; I pay him his rent at quarter-day ; 
I have a good running trade ; I have but one daughter, 
and I can give her-^But no matter for that, . 

Aim. You're very happy, Mr. Boniface; pray, 
what other company have you in town ? 

Bon, A power of fine ladies; and then we have 
the French officers. 

Aim. O that's right, you have a good many of those 
gentlemen : pray, how do you like their company ? 

Bon. So well, as the saying is, that I could wish 
we had as many more of 'em : they're full of money, 
and pay double for every thing they have ; they 
ktiow; sir, that we paid good round taxes for the 

B 
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taking of them, and so they are \i4))ing to reimbtfjj^ 
us a little : one of 'eift lod^^s in tAJ house. 

Enter AicHBft. 

Arch, Lr.ndlcrrd, there are some Fr#n<;}l gemtemeif 
below that ask for you. 

Bon. I'll wait ott 'em— — Doe^ your itiastef $tay 
long in town, as the saying is ? [To Areher. 

Arch, I can't tell, as the saying i»r 

Bon. Come from Ldnd6n > 

><rc^* No* 

Bon. Going to Ldndoni may hdp* 

yfrcA. No. 

i5<?n. An odd fellow this I [Baf^Ml tings.'} I ^g 
your worshiped pardon, I'U wsut ^ y^ in half a 
minute. {Esui, 

Aim. The coi«rs« k ckar, I tee-^-*«*N6Wy nv^ deaf 
Archer, welcome to litchiield. 

Arch. I thaiik thee, my dear brother \n imqj^. 

Aim. Iniquity t pr^y^e leave caMiii|^^ yen iKe4 
not change your stile with yoOr dress# 

Arch. Don't mistake me, Ahkiwell, foi' *t*s s«il* my 
maxim, that there's ii€^ scafldaH like rag$, nor any 
crime so shameful as poverty. Meff itWSt! not be poe>ir ; 
idleness is the root of all evit s life wddd'^ wide 
enough, let 'em bustle i fortune has taken the yi¥tA 
under her protef^on, but men ef sense are left 
to their industi7» 

Aim. Upon which< topic we proceed, aftdy I thinky 
kttkily hitherto;, WohM not any man swear nmm 
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^at I am t I9«n pf quaiitf , ax^d yoii my servant^ 
iv)i$iiy if opr mtriQSic valw« w«ri? jcnown 

>frc^. Come, ^qq)^, we are th^ men of intripsic 
value, who can strike our fortunes out of ourselves, 
whose worth n u)4epeo4ent ^f accidents in life, or 
revolutions in g4>vern9)^nt : we have heads to get 
money, and hearts to sp^nd it. 

AiM» Afi t9 o^r hearts, I graat ye they are as wil« 
}ing ^ts {IS aqy ivithin CweoCy Agrees ; but 1 can have 
fio grdat Qpioiipo of gur he94& from the service they 
falFC 49m «f hfeberto, niUcgp it be that they brought 
m frsni );4>ndoi^ lii^^^r t9 Litch^ld« iDa4e me a lprd» 
iui4 yw my f^rvmt* 

Arcfi, Tjtfit'f «i^e (than you could e;(pe£t alrfudy. 
#**-B)^ whiut m9^9y fcave we left I 

Aim. But two hundred pounds. 

Arch, And our horses, doaths, rings, fire. Why, 
we have very good fortunes now for 0u>derate people : 
Ska4 iet m^ tell yout (hat this two hundred pounds, 
with the 9iFpene.nce th^t we .are now masters of, is a 
better estate than the ten thousand we have spent-w- 
our friends, lndeod» began to supped: that our pockets 
were low; but we came off with flying colours, 
shewed no signs of want cither in word or deed. 

Aim, Ay, and our goiag to Brussels was a good 
pivtfQCf CAough for pur sudden disappearing ; and, I 
warrant you, our friends imagi|ie l^at we are gone pi 
volunteering. 

Arch. Why 'faith if this projeflM?, U must e'en 
come to that. I am for venturing 9ne pf tbf hun- 

Bij 
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dreds, if you will, upon this knight errantry; but in 
case it should fail, we'll reserve the other to carry us 
to some counterscap, where we may die as we liv'd, 
in a blaze. 

Aim. With all my heart ; and we have liv'd justly^ 
Archer ; we can't say that we have spent our fortunes, 
but that we have enjoyM 'cm. 

Arch. Right ; so much pleasure for so much mo- 
ney ; we have had our penny-worths ; and had I 
millions I would go to the same market again. O 
London, London ! Well, we have had our share, and 
let us be thankful : past pleasures, for ought I know, 
are best, such as we are sure of: those to come may 
disappoint us. But you command for the day, and 
so 1 submit. — At Nottingham, you know, I am to 
be master. 

^im. And at Lincoln I again. 

Arch, Then, at Norwich I mount, which, I think, 
shall be our last stage ? for if we fail there, we'll em- 
bark for Holland, bid adieu to Venus, and welcome 
Mars. 

Aim, A match I [Enter Boniface.] Mum. 

Bon, What will your worship please to have for 
supper ? 

Aim, What have you got ? 

Bon. Sir, we have a delicate piece of beef in the 
pot, and a pig at the fire. 

Aim. Good supper-meat, I must confess— I can*t 
eat beef, landlord. 

Afc^. And I hate pig. 



4im. yUii^ y9ur j^tiagy ^iri^ 1 Do you know who 
y^uare} [^Aside, 

Ben. Please to be^pe^ik qomethiflg else ; I luive 
fyery thing in t,he hwae. 
' Aim. Have yo^ 9^y ye^il ? 

^ j3o«* Veal 1 3i,r, we had a delicate loin «f veal on 
Wedneisday last. 

Am* Have you got any fish, or wild- fowl ? 

^{7n. As for fish, tr^ly, ^r» we are ^0 inland town, 
and indifferently provided with fish, tha't's the truth 
on't ; but then for wild-fowl !— -we have k delicate 
couple of rabbits. 

Aim. Get me the rabbits |rioa$«eed. 

Bon. Fricasseed 1 Lard, ^, they'll eat much bet- 
ter smother'd with onions • 

4rc&. Pshaw I Rot your oniotifl. 

Aim. Again, sirrah! — Well, landlord, what you 
please; but hold, I have a small 'charge of money, 
and y<>ur house is so f^iU of strangers, that I believe 
it may be safer in ypur custody than mine ; for when 
this fellow of mine gets drynki he minds nothin^-^ 
Here, sirrah, i^each rrie the strong bon. 

ArcA. Yes, 6irmT--rthi3 will give us reputation. 

[Aside. Brings the bcx. 

Aim. Here, landlord^ l;h4; Jocks are sealed down, 

both for your security and mine ; it holds somewhat 

above two hundred poinds s if you doubt it, 1*11 

count them to you after s^pper \ b^t be sure you lay 

it where I may hfive it at a minute's warning ; for my 

affairs $ire a Utti^ .dubious at pre^nt s pf rhap» I may 

«> ••• 
3 w> 
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be gone in half an hour ; • perhaps I may be your 
guest till the best part of that be spent ; and pray 
order your hostler to keep my horses ready saddled : 
but one thing above the rest, I must beg that you will 
let this fellow have none of your anno domini, as you 

call it ; for he's the most insuperable sot — Here, 

sirrah, light me to my chamber. ^ 

jirck. Yes, sir. l^xit, lighted fy Archer. 

5o«. Cherry, daughter Cherry J 

Enter Cherry. 

C^er, D'ye call, father. 

Bon. Ay, child, you must lay by this box for the 
gentleman, 'tis full of money. 

Cher. Money ! is all that money ! why sure, father, 
the gentleman comes to be chosen parliament-man. 
Who is he ? 

Bon. I don't know what to make of him; he talks 
of keeping his horses ready saddled, and of going per- 
haps at a minute's warning, or of staying perhaps till 
the best part of this be spent. 

Cher, Ay I ten to one, father, he's a highwayman. 

Bon. A highwayman ! Upon my life, girl, you 
have hit it, and this box is some new purchased 

booty. Now, could we find him out, the money 

were ours, 

Cher. He don't belong to our gang. 

Bon. What horses have they ? 

Cher, The master rides upon a black. 

Bon* A black ! ten to one the man upon the black 
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mare ; and since he don't belong to our fraternity, we 
may betray him with a safe conscience. I don't think 
it lawful to harbour any rogues but my own. 
Look'ye, child, as the saying is, we must go cun- 
ningly to work ; proofs we must have ; the gentle- 
man's servant loves drink, Til ply him that way; and 
ten to one he loves a wench ; you must work him 
t'other way. 

Cher, Father, would you have me give my secret 
for his } 

Bon, Consider^ child, there's two hundred pounds 

to boot. [Ringing without.'] Coming, coming ' 

Child, mind your business. [Exit Bon. , 

Cher,. What a rogue is my father I — My father! I 
deny it— —My mother was a good, generous, free- 
hearted woman, and i can't tell how far her good- 
nature might have extended for the good of her chil- 
dren. This landlord of mine, for 1 think I can call 
him no more, would betray his guest and debauch his 
daughter into the bargain.— —by a footman too! 

Enter Archer. 

Arch, What footman, pray, mistress, is so happy 
as to be the subject of your contemplation } 

Cher, Whoever he is, friend, he'll be but little the 
better for't. 

Arch, I hope so, for I'm sure you did not think of 
me. 

Cher, Suppose I had I 

Arch. Why then you're but even with me ; for the 
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minute I came iQ« I w«s consi^erii^ \n what manner 
I should zqake love to you. 

Ckfr, Love to me, friend 1 

Arch. Ye^, ^hild. 

CUr. Chjld 1 Munner^ ; if you kept a little more 
4tstance> friend, it would become you much better. 

Arch* Distance ! good night, sauce-box. [Goings 

Cher. A pretty fellow! I likehispride-^Sir; pray, 
sirj you «ee sir [Afcher rH^rns.'] I have the credit 
to be trusted with your master's fortune her^, whic^ 
sets me a degree above his footman. I hope, sir, you 
iin't affronted. 

Arch, Let me look you full in the face, and I'll tell 
you whether you c^n affr<Hit me or no.-^-^— ^'Sdeath, 
childy you:h.ave % piur of delicate ^yes, and you don't 
know wh«t to do with 'em. 

Cher, Why, sir, dofi*t I see every body ? 

Arck. Ay, but if p<Htne women had them, they would 
kill every body.-p— -Pr'ythee instru^ boc ; I would 
fain make love to you, but I don't know whpt to say. 

Cher. Why, did you never make love to any body 
before ? 

Arch, Never to a person of your %ure, I can assure 
you, madam ; my addresses have always been con^ 
filled to persons within my own sphere; I never 
aspir'd so high before* [Archer sings. 

But^you look so bright^ 

And are dress* d so iighU 

Zkat ^ vnm mM sttmryeuWe rights 
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As arm was t^er laid 1)ver, \ 

Suck an air 
You freely wear 
To ensnare 
j4s makes each guest a lover : 
Since then, my dear, Pmyour guest. 
Pry thee give me of the best 
Of what is ready drest. 
Since then my dear, &c* 

Chtr. « What can I think of this man ?" '^^Mde,'\ 
Will you give me that song, sir? 

j4rch. Ay, my dear, take it while it is warm. \Kisses 
her ] Death and fire I her lips are honey-combs. 

Cher. And I wish there had been a swarm of bees 
too, to have stung you for your impudence. 

Arch, There's a swarm of cupids, my little Venus, 
that has done the business much better. 

Cher. This fellow is misbegotten as well as I. 
\_Jside^ What's your name, sir ? 

Arch, Name ! I gad, I have forgot it. \Aside,'\0\i^ 
Martin. 

Cher, Where was you born ? 

Arch, In St. Martin's parish. 

Cher, What was your father ? 

Arch, Of of St. Martin's parish. 

Cher, Then, friend, good night. 

Arch, I hope not. 

Cher, You may depend upon't. 

'Arch, Upon what ? 



Cher. That you're very impudeot* 

uirck. That you are very handsome. 

Chtr, That you're a £;K>tiQan. 

yirch. That you're an angd. 

Cher, I shall be Aide* 

Arch, So shall I* 

C^fT. Let go my hand. 

Arch, Give me a kiss. [^2if« her, 

[Boniface calls wilhoutf Cherry^ Cherry'] 

Cher. I'm My father calls 1 you plaguy devil, 

how durst you stop my breath so ? — Oier to follow 
me one step, if you dare* {^Exii* 

Arch, A fair challenge^ by tliis light ; this is a 
pretty fair opening of an adventure i but we are 
knight-errantSy and so fortune be our guide. {Exit, 

■ ' I l i ^ . , ■ ■ ■ H I . , ■ J i L J . i » UF ? ^ * " I* 

« 

^Cr //. SCENE I. 

A Gallery in Lady Bountiful's Houfe, Mrs, ^VL* 
LB^ an4 DpEiNDA Tnfeting, 

Jhrinda, 

Morrow, my dear sister ; are you for church this 
morning ? 

Mrs. Sill. Any where to pray ; for heaveq alone 
can help me : but I think, Dorinda, there's no form 
of prayer in the liturgy against bad husbands. 

Dor. But there's a form of law at Doctors' Com- 
mons ; and I swear, sister Sullen, ra.ther th^n see you 
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Ihus continually discontented^ I would advise yon to 
apply to that : for besides the part that I bear in yoor 
texatious brdls, as being sistcfr to the husband, and 
friend to the wife, youf exaniples give nie such an 
hnpression of matrimony, that I shaU be apt to con-* 
d^ms my person to a long vacation all its life* Biit 
sapf>osing, madam, that yoti brotight it to a case of 
Separation, what can you urge against your husband ^ 
My brother is, first, the most constant man aHve^ 

Mrs. Sui^ The most constant husband, I grant ye« 

Dor» He never sleeps from you. 

Mrs, DoL No, he always sleeps with me. 

Dor. He allows you a mainltenance suitable to your 
i)ua]tty. 

Mts, SuL A maintenance 1 Do you take me, madam^ 
for an hospital child, that I must sit down and blesd 
my benefactors for meat, drink, and clothes ? As I 
take it, madam, I brought your brother ten thousand 
pounds, out of which I might ezpe£l somt pretty 
things Called pleasures* 

Dar4 You share in all the pleasures the country 
aifords. 

Mrs. Sttl. Country pleasures! Racks and torments I 
Dost think, child, that my limb9 were made for kap-» 
lo^ of ditches, and clambering over stiles. Ot, that my 
parents, wisely foreseeing my future haf^niiessin coun- 
try pleasures, had early instru6led me in rural accom" 
plishmentSy of drinking fat ale, playing at whist, and 
smoaking tobacco with my husband ; of of spreading 
of plaisters, brewing of diet drinks, and stilling rose^* 
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iDary-water, with the good old gentlewomani my mo* 
ther-in-law ? 

Dor. I*m sorry, madam, that it is not more in our 
power to divert you 5 I could wish, indeed, that our 
entertainments were a little more polite, or your taste 
a little less refined \ but pray, madam, how came the 
poets and philosophers, that laboured so much in hunt- 
ing after pleasure, to place it at last in a country life ? 

Mrs, Sui, Because they wanted money, child, to find 
out the pleasures of the town. Did you ever hear of a 
poet or philosopher worth ten thousand pounds? If 
you can shew me such a man. Til lay you fifty pound^ 
you'll find him somewhere within the weekly bills. 
Not that I disapprove rural pleasures, as the poets 
have painted them in their landscapes ; every Phillis 
has her Corydon ; every murmuring stream, and 
every flowery mead gives fresh alarm to love. Be- 
sides, you'll find that their couples were never mar- 
ried. But yonder I see my Corydon, and a sweet 
swain it is. Heaven knows ! Come, Dorinda, don't be 
angry, he's my husband, and your brother, and, be- 
tween both, is he not a sad brute? 

Dor. I have nothing to say to your part of him, 
you're the best judge. 

Mrs, Sul, O, sister, sister ! if ever you marry, T5<e- 
ware of a sullen, silent sot, one that's always musing, 
but never thinks. — There's some diversion in a talking 
blockhead ; and since a woman must wear chains, I 
would have the pleasure of hearing 'em rattle a little. 
Now you shall seej but take this by the way ; he came 
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home this morning at his usual hour of four, wakened 
me out of a sweet dream of something else, by tum- 
bling over the tea-table, which he broke all to pieces. 
After his man and he had rolled about the room, like 
sick passengers in a storm, he comes flounce into bed, 
4ead as a salmon into a fishmonger's basket ; his fe^^ 
cold as ice ; his breath hot as a furnace^ and his haudll^ 

and his face. as greasy as his flannel night cap Oh, 

matrimony ! matrimony ! He tosses up the clothes 

with a barbarous swing over his shoulders, disorders 
the whole economy of my bed, leaves me half- naked, 
j|ind my whole night's comfort is the tuneable sere- 
nade of that wakeful nightingale his nose. O, 

the pleasure of counting the melancholy clock by a 

snoring husband! But now, sister, you shall see 

how handsomely, being a well-bred 'man, he will beg 
my pardon. 

Enter SuLLEK. 

SuL My head aches consumedly. 

Mrs, SuL Will you be pleased, my dear, to drink 
tea with us this morning; it may do your head good ? 
, Sul. No.. 

Dor, Cofiee, brother ? 

W. Pshaw I 

Mrs, SuL Will you please dress, and go to church 
With me I the air may help you. 
._ SuL Scrub! 

Enter Scrub. 

Scrub. Sir! 

C 
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Suf. What dsty o' th^ week is this ) 

ScruA* Sunday, na't pk^sc yoor worsl&p. 

^ic/. Sunday ( bring Hte a dramj and, d'ye hear, set 
out the venw6n<»pa8iy and a tankard of strong beer 
upon the hall table* I'll go to brcak£ist. [Oaing* 

Dor. Stay, sCay, brother, yon sh»i't get off so > 
you were very naughty last night, and must make your 
wife reparation. Coifie, oonM, brother, won^t yon 
aik pardon } 

&uL For what? 

D&f. For being dmnk la* ftight, 

Sul, I can afford if, can't I ? 

Mrs. Snl, But I can't, sir. 

SuL Then you may let it akme. 

Mrs. Sul, But 1 must tell yoa, sir, that tMs is not 
to be borne. 

SuL Vm glad on't. 

Mrs, Sui, What is the reason, sir, that you use me 
thus inhumanly ? 

SuL Scrub I 

Seru^* Sir! 

Sul. Get things ready to sitftve my head* lEjtk* 

Mrs. Sui. Have a care of coming near lua lettples. 
Scrub, for fear you meet somelhiiig there diat may 
turn the edge of your razor. ^Extt Scntb.] Invetei^te 
stupidity ! Did you ever know M^hard, so obatitfate 
a spleen as his ? O, sister, sirter I I shsdt never Haw 
any good of the beast till I get him to town ; London, 
dear London is the pbca for nanaging and breaking 
a husband. 
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DfiT, And has ogt^ hu&h»«d ihe aaflie opportunities 
there for humbling a wife ? 

Mr. Sul, Nq» no, chiles 't^ »■ standing ma^lm in 
conjugal 4^scipliAef that when a man w<Ni24 enclave 
his wife, he hurries her into the country ; an4 when 
a lady would be arbitrary with her husband^ jshe 
wheedles her booby up to town.— *-*.A man dare not 
play the tyrant in Xxmdon, because there are $o many 
examples to encourage the subje^ to r^b^l* O, Po- 
rlnda» Dorinda ( a Sne woi^^aji may do any thing in 
London, O' ray consciences she nuiy mse an army of 
forty thousand men. 

Dor. I fancy, sister, you have a mind to be trying . 
* your power that way here in Litchfield ; you have ' 
drawn the French count to your colours already. 

Mrs SuL The French are a people that can't live 
without their gallantries. 

Dor. And some English that I knoiv, sister, are net 
averse to such amusements. 

Mrs. Sul. Weil, sister, since the truth must out, it 
may do as well now as hereafter ; I think one way to 
rouse my lethargic, sottish husband, is to give him a 
rival ; security begets negligence in all peof^e, and 
men muat be alarmed to make 'em alert in their duty. 
Women are, like pt&ures, of no value in the hands of 
a fool, till he hears men of ^nse bid high for the V 
purchase. 

Z^. This might do, sister, if my brother's undeti^ 
standing were to be convinced into a passion for you j 
but, I believe, there's a natural aversion on his side ; 

Cij 
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and T fancy, sister, that you don't come much behind 
him, if you dealt fairly. 

Mrs. SuL I own it ; we are united contradi6tions, 
fire and water. But I could be contented, with a great 
many other wives, to humour the censorious vulgar, 
and give the world an appearance of living well with 
my husband, could I bring him but to dissemble a 
little kindness to keep me in countenance. 

Dor. But how do you know, sister, but that instead of 
rousing your husband, by this artifice, to a counter- 
feit kindness, he should awake in a real fury ? 

Mrs. Sui. Let him. If I can't entice him to the 

one, I would provoke him to the other. 

Dor. But how must I behave myself between ye ? 

Mrs, Sui. You must assist me. 

Dor. What, against my own brother ? 

Mrs. SuL He*s but half a brother, and I'm your 
entire friend. If I go a step beyond the bounds ^of 
honour, leave me ; till then, I expedt you should go 
along with me in every thing. The count is to dine 
here to-day. 

Dor, 'Tis a strange thing, sister, that I can*t like 
tiiat man. 

Mrs. Sui. You like nothing ; your time is not come. 
Love and death have their fatalities, and strike home 
one time or other. — You'll pay for all one day, I war- 
rant ye. — But come, my lady's tea is ready, and 'tis 
almost church- time. {^Exeunt ^ 
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7%e 'Inn. Enter Aim well dressed, ^nd Archer* 

Aim. And was she the daughter of the house? 

Arch. The landlord is so blind as to think so ; but 
I dare swear she has better blood in her veins. 

Aim. Why dost think so ? 

Arch. Because the baggage has a pert jc'tie^s^ay 
quoii she reads plays, keeps a moilkeyy and is troubled 
with vapours. 

Aim. By which discoveries I gues3 that you know 
more of her. 

Arck. Not yet, faith. The lady gives herself airs, 
forsooth ; nothing under a gentleman. 

AiiTi, Let me take her in hand. 

ArcA. Say one word more o' that, and I'll declare 
myself, spoil your sport there, and every where else. 
Look ye, Aimwell, every man in his own sphere. 

Aim> Right, and therefore you must pimp for your 
master. 

ArcA. In the usual forms, good sir, after I have 
served myself — But to our business. You are so well 
dress'd, Tom, and make so handsome a fig\ire that I 
fancy you may do execution in a country church; the 
exterior part strikes first, and you're in the right to , 
make that impression favourable. 

Aim. There's something in that which may turn 
to advantage. The appearance of a stranger in a 

C** • 
"J 
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country church, draws as many gazers as a blazing 
star : no sooner he comes into the cathedral, but a 
train of whispers runs buzzing round the congrega- 
tion in a moment. -Who is he ? Whence comes 

he ? Do you know him !: — ^Thcn I, sir, tips me the 
verger half a crown; he pockets the simony, and 
inducts me into the best pew in the church ; I pull 
out my snufF-box, turn myself round, bow to the 
bishop, or the dean, if he be the commanding officer, 
single out a beauty, rivet both my eyes to hers, set 
my nose a bleeding by the strength of imagination, 
and shew the whole church my concern, by my en- 
deavouring to hide h ; after the sermon, the whole 
town gives me to her for a lover, and, by persuading 
the lady that I am dying for her, the tables are turned, 
and she in good earnest falls in love with me. 

Arch, There's nothing in this, Tom, without a 
precedent J but instead of rivetting your eyes to a 
beauty, try to fix them upon a fortune -, that's our 
business at present. 

Aim, Pshaw ! no woman can be a beauty without a 
fortune. Let me alone for a marksman. 

Arck. Tom ! 

Aim. Aye! 

Arch, When were you at church before, pray > 

Arch, Um — I was there at the coronation. 

Arch, And how can you expert a blessing by going 
to church now ? 

Aim. Blessing I Nay, Frank, I ask but for a wife. 
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Arc&> Truly, the man is not very unreasonable in 
his demands. \_Exit at the opposite door* 

Enter Boniface and Cherry. 

Bon. Well, daughter, as the saying is, have you 
brought Martin to confess ? 

Cher, Pray, father, don't put me upon getting any 
thing out of a man; I'm but young, you know, fa* 
ther, and don*t understand wheedling. 

Bon, Young ! why, you jade, as the saying is, can 
any woman wheedle that is not young ? Your mother 
was useless at five and twenty. Would you make your 
mother a whore, and me a cuckold, as the saying is ? 
I tell you, his silence confesses it, and\ his master 
spends his money so freely, and is so much a gentle- 
man every manner of way, that he must be a high- 
wayman« 

Enter Gibbet in a cloak* 

Gib, Landlord, landlord, is the coast clear ? 
. Bon, O, Mr. Gibbet, what's the news ? 

Gib, No matter, ask no questions, all's fair and ho- 
nourable ; here, my dear Cherry, [Gives her a bag,"] 
two hundred sterling pounds, as good as ever hanged 
or saved a rogue; lay *em by with the rest; and here 
— three wedding — or mourning rings, 'tis much the 

same, you know. Here, two silver hilted swords ; 

I took these from fellows that never shew any part of 
their swords but the hilts. Here is a diamond neck- 
lace, which the lady hid in the privatest place in the 
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coach, but I found it out. This gold watch 1 took 
from a pawnbroker's wife, it was left in her hands by 
a person of quality, there's the arms upon the case. 

Chtr. But who had you the money from ? 
Qib. Aht poor woman, I pitied herj-^-^from a 
poor lady just eloped from ha' husband; she had 
made up her cargo, and was bound for Ireland, as 
hard as she could drive; she told me of her husband's 
barbarous usage, and so, fatth,! left her half a crovrn. 
But i had almost forgot^my dear Cherry, I have a 
friesent for you. 

Cirt'. What i&'t ? 

Gib. A pot of ceruse, my child, that I took out of 
• lady*s under petticoat pocket* 

Cktr. What, Mr. Gibbet, do you think that I 
paint? 

Gib. Why, you jade, your betters do; I'm sure 
the lady that I took it from had a coronet upon her 

handkerchief Here, take my cloak, and go secure 

the premises, 

Cher, I will secure 'em. \Exiu 

Bon* But, hark ye, where's Hounslow and Bag- 
Ishot? 

Gib. They'll be here to-night. 

Eott. D*ye know of any other gentleman x>' the pad 
on this road ? 

G^. No. 

Bon, I £ancy that I have two tiiat lodge in the house 
just now, 

Gib. The devil i how d*ye smoak 'em } 
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Bon» Why, the one rs gone to church. 

Gii» To church ! That's suspicious, I must con- 
fess. 

Bon. And the other is now in his master's cham- 
ber; he pretends to be a servant to the other ; we'll 
call him out, and pum^p him a little ^ 

Gtd, With all my heart. 

Bon, Mr. Martin 1 Mr. Martin ! 

Enter Archer combing aperriwtg, and singing, 

Gib^ The roads' are consumed deep, I'm as dirty as 
Old Brentford at Christmas. A good pretty fel- 
low that ; whose servant are you, friend ? 

Arch, My master's. 

Gib. Really? 

Arch, Reallv. 

Gib, That's much. — That fellow has been at the 
bar, by his evasions:— But pray, sir, what is your 
master's name ? 

Arch, Tall, all, dall. — [Sings and combs the periwig, 1 
This is the most obstinate curl 

Gib, I ask you his name } 

Arch, Name, sir — Tall, all, dall — I never asked 
him his name in my life— Tall, all, dall. 

Bon. What think you now } 

Gib. Plain, plain ; he talks now as if he were be- 
fore a judge. But pray, friend, whichway does your 
master travel ? 

Arch. A horseback* 

GUf. Very well again ; an old offender-— Right— 
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But I mean does he go upwards or dovmrBids \ 

Arch. Downwards, I fear, sir— TaU, lalL 

Gib. I'm afraid thy fate will be a contrary way. 

Bom, Ha* fa9» ha I Mr. Martin, ypo're very aich. 
—This gentleman is only trardliag tovanb Cheslery 
and would be glad of yo«r company, that's all.-— 
Come, captaun, you*U stay te^nigfat, 1 suppose; I'll 
shew you a chamber— —-Come, captain. 

Gib, Farewell, friend [ExaaU. 

Arch, Captain, your servant.*-Captain ! a pretty 
Icllowl 'Sdeath I I wonder that the officers of the 
army doa*t coupire to beat all scoundrels in red but 
their own. 

Enter Chek&t. 

Cher, Gone, and Martin here 1 I hope he did not 
listen : I would have the merit of the discovery jdl 
my own, because I would oblige htm to love me. 
[AsideJ] Mr. Martin, who was thai man wilti my &« 
ther? 

Arch, Some recniiting seijeaot, or whip^d-^ut 
trooper, I suppose. 

Cher. All's safe, I find. [Aside. 

Arch. ComCf my dear, have yon conn'd oyer the 
catechise I taught you last mgfat ? 

Cher, Come, question me. 

Arth,Wkat is love i 

Cher. Lave is I know not what, it comes I know not 
how, goes I know not when. 

Arch. Very well, an apt scholar^ [Cimhs her rnmler 
ihechm.'] Wheve does love enter } 
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Cher. Into the eyes. 

Arck. And where go mit? 

Cher. I won't tell you. 

Archt What are the obfe^ts of that passion ? 

Cker, Youth, beauty^ and clean Irnen. 

Arch. The reason? 

Cher. The two first are fashionable in nature, and 
the third at court. 

Arch. That's my dear. What are the signs and 
tokens of that passion } 

Cher. A stealing look, a stammering tongue, words 
improbable, designs impossible, and adlions imprac« 
ticable. 

Arch. That's my good child ; kiss me— —What 
must a lover do to obtain bis mistress } 

Cher. He must adore the person that disdains him, 
he must bribe the chambermaid that betrays him, and 
court the footman that laughs at hhxi)-*^-«-He musti 
he must' • 

Arch. Nay, child, I must whip you» if you don't 
mind your lesson; he must treat hi a 

Cher. O! aye. He must treat his enemies witli 
respe^, his friends with indifierence, and all the 
world with contempt ; he must suffer much, and feaif 
more ; he must desire much, and hope little \ in 
short, he 'must embrace his ruin, and throw himself 
away. 

Arch. Had ever man so hopeful a pupil as mine 1 
Come, my dear ; why is love called a riddle ? 
Cher. Because, being blind, he leads those that see; 
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and, though a child, he governs a man. 

Arch. Mighty well.— And why is love pi£hired 
blind ? 

Cher, Because the painters, out of their weakness, 
or the privilege of their art, chose to hide those eyes 
they could not draw. 

Arch. That*s my dear little scholar, kiss me again 
•— p-And why should love, that's a child, govern a 
man? 

Cher. Because that a child is the end of love. 

Arch. And so ends love's catechism— —And now, 
my dear, we'll go in, and make my master's bed. 

Cher. Hold, hold, Mr. Martin you have taken 

a great deal of pains to instruct me, and what d'ye 
think I have learned by it ? 

Arch. What? 

Cher. That your discourse and your habit are con- 
tradictions, and it would be nonsense in me to believe 
you a footman any longer. 

Arch. 'Oons, what a witch it is 1 

Cher. Depend upon this, sir, nothing in that garb 
shall ever tempt me : for though I was born to servi- 
tude, I hate it. -•—Own your condition, swear you 
love me, and then 

Arch, And then we shall go make my master's bed^ 

Cher. Yes. 

Arch. You must know then, that I am born a 
gentleman, my education was liberal ; but I went to 
London a younger brother, fell into the hands of 
sharpers, who stript me of my money, my friends 
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disowned me, and now my necessity brings me to 
what you see. 

Cker, Then take my hand promise to marry 

me before you sleep, and Til make you master of 
two thousand pounds. 

Arch. How! 

Cher, Two thousand pounds that I have this minute 
in my own custody; so throw of your livery this in- 
stant, and I'll go find a parson. ^ 

Arch, What said you ? a parson. 

Cher. What ! Do you scruple ? 

Arch. Scruple ! No, no, but — two thousand pounds 
you say \ 

Cher. And better. 

Arch. *Sdeath, what shall I do? But harkye, 

child, what need you make me master of yourself 
and money, when you may have the same pleasure 
out of me, and still keep your fortune in your owr 
hands ? 

Cher, Then you won't marry me ? 

Arch. I would marry you, but 

Cher, O, sweet sir, I'm your humble servant, you're 
fairly caught. Would you persuade me that any 
gentleman who could bear the scandal of wearing 
a livery, would refuse two thousand pounds, let the 
condition be what it would — No, no, sir — But I 
hope you'll pardon the freedom I have taken, since 
it was only to inform myself of the respedt that I 
ought to pay to you. [Going, 

D 
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Arch. Fairly bit, by Jupiter I — Hbld, hold I snd 
have you a6hially two thousand pounds ? 

Chir. Shr, I have my secrets as well as you — ^when 
you please to be more open, I shall be more free ; and 
be assured that I have discoveries that will match 

yours, be they what they will. In the mean while 

be satisfied, that no discovery I make shall ever hurt 
you ; but beware of my father.-'— [£x>V« 

^ Arch, So— we're like to have as many adventures 
in our inn, as Don Quixote had in his. — -Let me see — 
two thousand pounds I If the wench would promise 
to die when the money were spent, i*gad, one would 
marry her ; but the fortune may go off in a year or 
two, and the wife may live- Lord knows how 

long I Then an inn-keeper*s daughter!^ Aye, that's 
the devil — there my pride brings me offT 

For wAatsveW the sages charge on prUey 

The angels fcUi^ and twenty faults beside \ 

On earthf Pm sure, ^rnong us of mortal callings 

Pride satfes man ofi^ and woman iooy from falHng. 

[Exit. 

■ * ' I ■ I f 1. ■ ■ ■ ii ■ r I I ■ ■ i . . r — 
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ACT W. SCENE /. 



Zfl^ Bountiful'5 House. Enter Mrs» Sv lliv 

and DoRiNOA. 

Mrs. Sullen, 

Ha, ha, ha, my dear sister I let me embrace thee^ 
now we are friends, indeed ; for [ shall have a secret 

of yours as a pledge for mine Now you'll be good 

for something, I shall have you conversable in the 
5ubje6ts of the sex. 

Dor. But do you think that I ani so w«ak ^s to fall 
in love with a fellow at first sight \ 

Mrs. Sul. Pshaw 1 now you spoil all; why should 
not we be as free in our friendships a« the men ? I 
warrant you, the gentleman has got to bis confidant 
already^ has avawed his passion, toasted your healthy 
called you ten thousand angels, has run over your 
Mps, eyesi* neck, shape, air, and every thing, in a 
description that warms their mirth to a second enjoy* 
ment. 

Dor. Your hand, sister : I a'n^t well. 

Mrs. Sul. So— she's breeding already — Come,childy 
up with it — hem a little — ^so— Now tell me^ don't you 
like the gentleman that we saw at church just now ? 

Dor. The man's well enough. 

Mrs, Sul. Well enough ! H he not a demi*god» a 
NarcissuSj^ a star, tlie man i' the moon } 
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Dor, O, sister, I'm extremely ill. 

Mrs, SuL Shall I send to your mother, child, for a 
little cephalic .plaister to put to the soles of your 
feet ? Or shall I send to the gentleman for something 

for you ? Come, unbosom yourself — ^the man is 

perfectly a pretty fellow; I saw him when he first 
came into church. 

Dor, I saw him too, sister, and with an air that 
shone, methought, like rays about his person. 

Mrs, SuL Well said, up with it. 

Dor, No forward coquet behaviour, no air to set 

him off, no studied looks, nor artful posture, b\it 

nature did it all- 

Mrs, Sul, Better and better One touch more- 
Come — I 

Dor, But then his looks — did you observe his eyes ? 

Mrs. Sui, Yes, yes, I did his eyes ; well, what 

of his eyes ? 

Dor, Sprightly, but not wandering ; they seemed 
to view, but never gaz'd on any thing but me — and 
then his looks so humble were, and yet so noble, that 
they aimed to tell me, that he cou'd with pride die at 
my feet, though he scorned slavery any where else, 

Mrs, SuL The physic works purely. How d*ye 

find yourself now, my dear ? 

Dor^ Hem! Much better, my dear — Oh, here 
comes our Mercury 1 

Enter Scrub* 
Dor, Well, Scrub, what news of the gentleman } 
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Scrub. Madam, I have brought you a whole packet 
of news. 

Dor, Open it quickly ; come. 

Scrub, In the-first place^ I enquired wlio the gen* 
tleman was ? They told me he was a stranger. Se« 
condly, I asked what the gentleman was } Tliey 
answered and said, that they never saw htm before. 
Thirdly, I enquired what eountryman he was } They 
rcply'd, 'twas more than they knew. Fourthly, I de- 
manded whence he came ? Their answer was, they 
couM not telL And fifthly, I asked whither he went ? 
And they reply'd, they knew nothing of the matter* 
*- ■ And this is all I eould learn. 

Mrs, SuL But what do the people say ? Can't thef 
guess-? 

Scrub, Why some think he^s a spy, some guess he^ 
a mountebank, some say one thing, some another,} 
but for my own part, I believe he*s a jesuif . 

Dor, A Jesuit I why a Jesuit \ 

Scrub. Because he keeps his horses always ready 
saddled, and his footman talks French. 

Mrs, SuL His footman I 

Scrub, Ay, he and the count's footmen were gab- 
bering Frendi like two intriguing ducks in a mill- 
pond ; and I believe they talked of me, for they 
laugh'd consumedly. 

Dor, What sort of livery has the footman ? 

Scrub. Livery ! Lord, madam, I took him for a 
captain, he's so bedizen'd with iace ; and then he has 
tops to his shoes, up to his mid-leg, a silver headed 

Diij 
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cane dangling at his knuckles: — he carries his hands 
in his pockets, and walks just so — [fValks in a French 
airJ\ and has a fine long perriwig ty'd up in a bag 
—Lord, madam) he's clear another sort of-a man than I . 

Mrs, Sul, That may easily be.~ But what shall 
we do now, sister ? 

Dor, I have it— This fellow has a world of sim- 
plicity, and some cunning $ the first hides the latter 
by abundance. Scrub. 

,Scru6. Madam. 

Dor. We have a great mind to know who this gen- 
tleman is, only for our satisfaction. 

Scru^, Yes, madam, it would be a satisfa6lion, no 
doubt. 

Dor, You must go and get acquainted with his 
footman, and invite him hither to drink a bottle of 
your ale, because youVe butler to-day. 

Scrui, Yes, madam, I am butler every Sunday. 

Mrs, SuL O brave sister! o* my conscience you un- 
derstand the mathematics already. — ^*Tis the best 
plot ia the world 1 Your mother, you know, will be 
gone to church, my spouse will be got to the ale* 
house with his scoundrels, and the house will be our 
own so we drop in by accident, and ask the fel- 
low some questions ourselves. In the country, you 
know, any stranger is company, and we're glad to 
take up with the butler in a country dance, and happy 
if he will do us the favour. 

Scrub. Oh, madam, you wrong me ; I never re- 
fus'd your ladyship the favour in my life. 
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£n/tfr GiPSEY. 

Gip, Ladies, dinner's upon table. 
Dor. Scrub, we'll excuse your waiting. Go 

where we order'd you. 
Scntb. I shall. 



SCENE II. 

Changes to tie Inu* Enter Aimwell and Archer. • 

Arck. Well, Tom, I find you*re.a marksman. 

j4{m. A marksman I who so blind could be as not 
discern a swan among the ravens } 

Arch, Well, but heark'e, Aimwiell. 

jiim. Aimwell I call me Oroondates, Cesario, 
Amadis, all that romance can in a lover paint, and 
then ril answer. Oh, Archer I I read her thousands 
in her looks; she loolc'd like Ceres in her harvest ; 
corn, wine, and oil, milk, honey, gardens, groves, 
and purling streams, play'd on her plenteous faice. 

Arch, Her face ! her pocket, you mean I the corn, 
wine, and oil lie there. In short, she has twenty 
thousand pounds, that's the English on't. 

Aim, Her eyes- 

Arch, Are demi-cannons, to be sure ; so I wo'nt 
stand their battery. \Gmng, 

Aim, Pray, excuse me, my passion must have vent. 

Arch, Passion I what a plague, d*ye think these ro- 
mantic airs will do our business \ Were my temper 
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as extravagant as yours, my adventures have some- 
thing more romantic by half. 

Aim. Your adventures! 

Arch. Yes. 

The nymph that with her twice ten hundred potmds^ 
With hrazen engine hot, and anf dear starch^df 
Can fire the guest in warming of the be d ' 

There's a touch of subliine Milton for you, and the 
subje6t but an inn-keeper's daughter. I can play 
with a girl as an angler does with his fish ; he keeps 
it at tlie end of his line, runs it yp the stream, and 
down the stream, till at last he brings it to band, 
tickles the trout» and so whips it into his basket. 

Bmer Boniface. 

Bon. Mr. Martin, as the saying is— yonder's an 
honest fellow below, my lady Bountifurs butler, «vho 
begs the honour that you would go home with hira 
and see his cellar. 

Arch. Do my baise-mains to the gentleman, and 
tell him I will do myself the honour to wait on him 
immediately, as the saying is. 

Bon. I shall do your worship's commands, as tlie 
-sayifig is. [£jaV, bowing cbsefuiousiy. 

Aim» What do I hear ? soft Orpheus play, and fair 
Tofcida sing 1 

Arch. Pshaw t Damn your raptures; I tell you 
here's a pump going to be put into tlte vessel, and the 
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ship will get into harbour^ my. life on't. You say 
tlicre's another lady very handsome there. 

jiim. Yes, faith. 

jirck, I'm in love with her already. 

Aim. Can*t you give me a bill upon Cherry in the 
mean time i 

Arch, NO) no, friend, all her com, wine, and oil 

is ingross'd to my market. And once more I 

warn you, to keep your anchorage clear of mine ; for 
if you fall foul of me, by this light, you shall go to 
the bottom- What ! make a prize of my little 

frigate, while I am upon the cruize for you. You're 
a pretty fellow indeed ! \Exit. 

Enter Boniface. 

Aim, Well, well, I won't. Landlord; have 

you any tolerable company in t^ house ? I don't 
care for dining alone. 

Bon, Yes, sir, there's a captain below, as the say- 
ing is, that arriv'd about an hour ago. 

Aim, Gentlemen of his coat are welcome every- 
where ; will you make a compliment for me, and tell 
him I should be glad of his company, that's all. 

hon. Who shall I tell him, sir, wou'd 

Aim, Ha ! that stroke was well thrown in 
Tm only a traveller, like himself, and would be glad 
of his company, that's all. 

B<m* I obey your commandsi as the saying is. [£jc<V« 

£11/^ Archer. 
Arch. 'Sdeath 1 I had forgot ; what title will you 

give yourself ? 
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Aim. My brother's, to he sure ; he would never 
give me any thing else, so I'll make bold with bis 

honour this bout. You know the rest of your 

cue ? 

jircA. Ay, ay, f£«/. 

£«^rG I JBB€T. 

GtS. Sir, Vm yours. 

Aim. 'Tis more than I deserve, sir, for i don't 
know you. 

GO', I don't wonder at that, sir, for you aever saw 
me before— I hope, J^Aside* 

Aim. And pray, sir, how camae I by ike faoaour of 
seeing you now. 

GiS. Sir, I scorn to intrude upon any gentleman—-* 
but my landlord 

Aim. O, sir, I asK your pardon, youVe the captain 
he told me of. 

Gib. At your service, sir. 

Aim. What regiment, may I be so bold ? 

Gi6. A marching regiment, sir ; an old corps. 

Aim* Very old, if your coat be regimental. [Asidt^. 
You have served abroad, sir? 

Gib. Yes, sir, in the plantations, 'twas my lot to be 
sent into the worst service; I wou'd have quitted it 

indeed, but a man of honour, you know Besides, 

'twas for the good of my country that 1 shou*d be 

abroad Any thing for the good of one's countrj^ 

I'm a Roman for that. 

Aim. One of the first, 141 is^my life. [Aside.^ You 
found the West Indies very hot, sir. 
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Gib, Ay, sir, too hot for me. 

Aim, Tr2Ly, sir, ha'nt I seen your face at WilPs 
Cofiee house f 

Gi5. Yes, sir, and at White's too. 

Aim* And where's your company now, captain ? 

Ob, They an't come yet. 

Aim. Why, d*ye expeft them here ? 

€il^ They'll be here to-night, sir. 

Aim.. Which way do they march ? 

Gib, Across the country • ^The devils in't if 1 

han't said enough to encourage him to declare — but 
I'm afraid he's not right, I must tack about. {^Aside, 

Aim. Is your company to quarter at Litchfield ? 

Gib. In this house, sir. 

Aim. What, all f 

Gib, My company is but thin, ha, ha, ha ! we are 
but tliree, ha, ha, ha! 

Aim, You're merry, sir ? 

Gib. Ay, sir, you must excuse me. Sir, I un- 
derstand the world, especially the art of traveling. 
I don't care, sir, for answering questions direflly 
upon the road — for I generally ride with a charge 
about me. 

Aim. Three or four, I believe. [Aside, 

Gib> I am credibly inform'd that there are high- 
waymen upon this quarter ; not, sir, that I could 

suspe6l a gentleman of your figure But truly, sir, 

I have got such a way of evasion upon the road, that 
I don't care for speaking truth to any man. 

Aim, Your caution may be necessary T hen I 
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presume you're no captain. 

Gib, Not I, sir ; captain is a good travelling name, 
and so I take it ; it stops a great many foolish enqui- 
ries that are generally made about gentlemen that tra- 
vel : it gives a man an air of something, and makes 
the drawers obedient And thus far I am a cap- 
tain, and no farther. 

Mm. And pray, sir, what is your true profession ? 

Gtb. O, sir, you must excuse me — upon my word, 
sir, I don't think it safe to tell you. 

Mm. Ha, ha I upon my word, I commend you, 

EnUr BoNif Act. 

Well, Mr. Boniface, what's the news ? 

Bon. There's another gentleman below, as the say- 
ing is, that hearing you were but two, would be glad 
to make the third man, if you'd give him leave. 

Aim. What is he ? 

Bon. A clergyman, as the saying is. 

Aim. A clergyman 1 Is he really a clergyman ? or 
is it only is travelling name, as my friend the captain 
has it } 

Bon, O, sir, he*s a priest> and chaplain to the 
French officers in town. 

Aim. Is he a Frenchman ? 

Bon, Yes, sir, born at Brussels. 

Gi5. A Frenchman, and a priest I I won't be seen 
in his company, sir ; I have a value for my reputa- 
tion, sir. 

Aim. Nay, but captain, since we are by ourselves 
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-^Can he speak English, landlord ? 

Bon. Very well, sir ? you may know him as the say- 
ing is, to be a foreigner by his accent, and that's all. 

Aim, Then he has been in England before ? 

Bon. Never, sir, but he's master of languages, as 
the saying is ; he talks Latin ;■ it does me good to 
hear him talk Latin. 

Aim. Then you understand Latin, Mr. Boniface. 

Bon. Not I, sir, as the saying is; but he talks it 
so very fast, that I'm sure it must be good. 

Aim. Pray desire him to walk up. 

Bon, Here he is, as the saying is. 

Enter Foigard. 

Foig. Save you, gentlemens bote. 

Aim» A Frenchman! sir, your most humble ser- 
vant. 

Foig. Och, dear joy, I am your most faithful sher- 
vant, and yours alsho. 

Gib. Doftor, you talk very good English, but you 
have a mighty twang of the foreigner. 

Foig. My English is very well for the vords, but 
we foreigners, you know, cannot bring our tongues 
about the pronunciation so soon. 

Aim. A foreigner ! a downright Teagiie, by this 
light. [Aside."] Were you born in France, do6lor ? 

Foig. I was educated in France, but I was borned 
at Brussels : I am a subjedl: of the king of Spain, joy. 

Gib. What king of Spain, sir ? Speak. 

Foig, Upon my shoul^ joy, I cannot tell you as yet. 

£ 
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he never was in this part of England before, so he 
chose to retire to this place, that's all. 

Gip. And that's enough for me. [Exie. 

ScTU^, And where were you when your master 
fought ? 

^rcA, We never know of our master's quarrels* 

Scru^. No ! if our masters in the country here re- 
ceive a challenge, the first thing they do is to tell 
their wives ; the wife tells the servants, the servants 
alarm the tenants, and in half an hour you shall have 
the whole country up in arms. 

^rcA, To hinder two men from doing what they 
have no mind for— ~But if you should chance to 
Ulk, now, of this business? 

Scrui. Talk 1 ah, sir, had I not learn'd the knack 
of holding my tongue, I had never liv'd so long in a 
great family. 

:/irck. Ay, ay, to be sure, there are secrets in all 
families. 

Scruh, Secrets, O Lud ! ^but I'll say no more- 
Come, sit down, we'll make an end of our tankard ; 
Here 

^rck. With all my heart : who knows but you 

and 1 may come to be better acquainted, eh- 

Here's your lady's heahh : you have three, I think ; 

and to be sure there must be secrets among 'em. 

5cra^. Secrets! Ah! friend, friend ! 1 wish I 

had a friend. — 

^rcA. Am I not your friend ? Come, you and I 

will be sworn brothers. 

E ij 
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Scrvb, Shall we ? 

Arch, From this minute Give fne a kiss 

And now, brother Scrub 

Scrub, And, now, brother Martin, I will tell you 

a secret that will make your hair stand an end 

You must know, that I am consumedly in love. 

Arch. That's a terrible secret, that's the truth on't. 

Scrub. That jade, Gipsey, that was with us just 
now in the cellar, is the errantest whore that ever 
v/ore a petticoat, and I'm dying for love of her. 

Arch. Ha, ha, ha ! Are you in love with her 

person, or her virtue, brother Scriib ? 

Scrub, I should like virtue best, because it's more 
durable than beauty; for virtue holds good with some 
women, long and many a day after they have lost it. 

Arch. In the country, I grant ye, where no wo- 
man's virtue is lost, till a bastard be found. 

Scrub. Ay, could I bring her to a bastard, I shou'd 
have her all to myself ; but I dare not put it upon 
that lay, for fear of being sent for a soldier — Pray, 
brother, how do you gentlemen in London like that 
same pressing a6l ? 

Arch. Very ill, brother Scrub 'Tis the worst 

that ever was made for us ; formerly, I remember 
the good days when we could dun our masters for 
our wages, and if tliey refused to pay us, ave could 
have a warrant to carry 'em before a justice ; but now, 
if we talk of eating, they have a warrant for us, and 
carry us before three justices. 

Scrub, And to be sure we go, if we talk of eating; 
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for the justices won't give their own servants a bad 

example. Now this is my misfortune 1 dare not 

speak in the house, while that jade, Gipsey, dings 

.about like a fury ^Oncc I had the better end of 

the staff. 

Arck, And how comes the change now ? 

Scrub, Why, the mother of all this mischief is a 
priest. 

ArcA. A priest I 

Scrub. Ay, a damn'd son of a whore of Babylon, 
that came over hither to say grace to the French offi- 
cers, and eat up our provisions There's not a 

day goes over his head without a dinner or supper in 
this house. 

Arch. How came he so familiar in the family ? 

Scrub. Because he speaks English as if he had liv'd 
here all his life, and tells lies as if he had been a tra- 
veller from his cradle. 

ArcA, And this prie«(, I'm afl^aid^ has converted 
the aife£tions of your Gipsey. ' 

Scrub. Converted! ay, and perverted, my dear 
friend — for I'm afraid he has made her a whore and 
a papist — But this is not all; there's ihe French count 
and Mrs. Sullen, they're in confederacy, and for some 
private end of their own too, to be sure. 

Arch. A very hopeful family, yours, brother Scrub ; 
I suppose the maiden lady has her lover too. 

Scrub. Not that I know-^— She's the best on 'em, 
that's the truth on't : but they take care to prevent 
my curiosity, by giving me so much business, that I 

E iij 
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am a perfect slave : — What dye tliink is my place in 
this family ? 

Arch, Butler» I suppose. 

Scrub, Ah, Lord help your silly head ! — I'll tell 
you — Of a Monday I drive the coach ; of a Tuesday 
I drive the' plough ; on Wednesday I follow the 
hounds ; on Thursday I dun the tenants ; on Friday 
I go to market ; on Saturday I draw warrants ; and 
on Sunday I draw beer. 

Arck, Ha, ha, ha ! if variety be a pleasure in life, 
you have enough on*t, my dear brother — But what 
ladies are those ? 

Scrub, Ours, ours ; that upon the right hand is 
Mrs. Sullen, and the other Mrs. Dorinda*— Don*t 
mind *em, sit still, man — 

Enter Mrs, Sullen and Dorinda. 

Mrs, Slit, I have heard my brother talk of my lord 
Aim well, 'but they say that his-'brother is the finer 
gentleman, 

D&r^ That's impossible, sister. 

Mrs, Sul. He's vastly rich, and very close, they say. 

Dor, No matter for that ; if I can creep into his 
heart, 1*11 open his breast, I warrant him : I have 
heard say, that people may be guess'd at by the be^ 
haviour of their servants ; I could wish we might talk 
to that fellow. 

Mrs, SuL So do I ; for I think he's a very pretty 
fellow : com^ this way; i'U throw out a lure for him 
jpresently* 
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[Th^ walk a turn to the opposite side of the stage. Mrs. 
Sullen dropi htr fan^ Archer runsy takes it up^ and 
gives it to her. 
Arch. Corn, wine, and oil, indeed — Bat I think 
the wife has the greatest plenty of flesh and blood ; 
she should be my choice — Ay, ay, say you so — Ma- 
dam your lady ship' :> fan. 

Mrs. SuL O sir, I thank you What a hand- 
some bow the fellow made ! 

Dor. Bow I Why, I have known several footmen 
come down from London, set up here for dancing- 
masters, and cari7 ofFthe best fortunes in the country. 
ArcJk. [aside.] That projei^t, for aught I know, had 
been better than ours — Brother Scrub, why don't you 
introduce me ? 

Scruh. Ladies, this is the strange gentleman's ser- 
vant that you saw at church to. day ; 1 understood he 
came from London, and so I invited him to the cellar, 
that he might shew me the newest flourish in whetting 
ihy knives. 

Dor. And I hope you have made much of him i 
Arch. O yes, madam ; but the strength of your 
ladyship's liquor is a little too potent for the constitu- 
tion of your humble servant. 

Mrs. SuL What, then you don't usually drilik ale. 
Arck. No, madam, my constant drink is tea, or a 
little wine and water; 'tis prescrib'd me by the phy- 
sician, for a remedy against the spleen. 
Scrulf. O la ! O la ! — a fooTtnian have the spleen — 
Mrs, SuL I thought that distemper, had been only 
proper to people of quality. 
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Arch. Madam, like all other fashions, it wears out, 
and so descends to their servants ; tho* in a great 
many of us, I believe it proceeds from some melan- 
choly particles in the blood, occasioned by the stag- 
nation of wages. 

Dor. How afFeftedly the fellow talks!— -How long, 
pray, have you serv'd your present master ? 

Arch. Not long ; my life has been mostly spent in 
the service of the ladies. 

Mrs, Sui, And pray, which service do you like 

best } 

Arch. Madam, the ladies pay best ; the honour of 
serving them is sufficient wages ; there is a charm 
in their looks that delivers a pleasure -with their 
commands, and gives our duty the wings of inclina* 

tion. 

Mrs. Sui. That flight was above the pitch of a 
livery : and, sir, would not you be satisfied to serve 
a lady again ? 

Arch. As groom of the chambers, madam, but not 
as a footman. 

Mrs. SuL I suppose you serv'd as footman before ; 

^rch. For that reason I would not serve in that post 
again J for my memory is too weak for the load of 
messages that the ladies lay upon their servants in 
London : my Lady Howd*ye, the last mistress I 
serv'd, called me up one morning, and told me. Mar*- 
tin, go to my Lady Allnight with my humble ser- 
vice ; tell her I was to wait on her ladyship yesterday, 
and left word with Mrs. Rebecca, that the prelimina- 
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ries of the aflfair she knows of are stopt till we know 
the concurrence of the person that I know of, for 
which there are circumstances wantingwhich we shall 
accommodate at the old place ; but that in the mean 
time there is a persQn about her ladyship, that from 
several hints and surmises, was accessary at a certain 
time to the disappointments that naturally attend 
things, that to her knowledge are of more import- 
ance 

'Mrs* Sul, 1 IT I. , , . . ^ 

I Ha, ha ! where are you gomg, sir ? 

jirck. Why, I ha*n't half done. 

ScruL I should not remember a quarter of it. 

Arch. The whole, how d'ye, was about half an 
hour long ; so happened to misplace two syllables, 
and was turned off, and rendered incapable 

Dor. The pleasantest fellow, sister, I ever saw. — 
But, friend, if your master be married,— I presume 
you still serve a lady ? 

jTch, No, madam, I take care never to come into 
a married family, the commands of the master and 
mistress are always so contrary, that 'tis impossible 
to please both. 

Dor. There's a main point gain'd.— My lord is not 
married, I find. [^Aside. 

Mrs. Sui, But I wonder friend, that in so many 
good services, you had not a better provision made 
for you ? 

Arch. I don't know how, madam 1 am very 

well as I am. 
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Mrs, Sid. Something for a pair of gloves. 

[Offering kirn ilfotMy, 

Arek. I humbly beg leave to be excused. My 
master, madam» pays me ; nor dare I take money 
from any other hand^ without injuring his honour, 
and disobeying his commands. [ExiL 

Scrub, Brother Martin, brother Martin. 

Arch, What do you say, brother Scrub ? 

Scrub, Take the money, and give it to me. 

[Exeunt Archer and Scrub. 

Dor, This is surprising. Did you ever see so pretty 
a well-bred fellow, 

Mrs, Sul, The devil take him for wearing the 
livery. 

JD^. I £incy, sister, he may be some gentleman, a 
friend of my lord's, that his lordship has pitchM upon 
for his courage, fidelity, and discretion, to bear him 
company in this dress, and who, ten to one, was his 
second. 

Mrs, Sul, It is so, it must be so, and it shall be so 
—For I like him. 

Dtfr. What ! better than the count ? 

Mrs. Sul, The count happened to be the most 
agreeable man upon the place ; and so I chose him to 

serve me in my design upon my husband But I 

should like this fellow better in a design upon myself. 

DoL But now, sister, for an interview with this 
lord, and this gentleman ; how shall we bring that 
about ? 

Mrs, Sui, Patience I you country ladies give no 
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quarter, *' if once you be entered.** — ^Would you 
prevent their desires, and give the fellows no wishing 
time ? — Look'e, Dorinda, if my lord Aimwell loves 
you or deserves you, he'll find a way to see you, and 
there we must leave it— My business comes now 
upon the tapis— —Have you prepared your brother ? 

Dor, Yes, yes. 

Mrs. Sul, And how did he relish it ? 

Dor, He said little, mumbled something to him- 
self, and promised to be guided by me — but here he 
comes — 

£«f^r Sullen. 

Sul. What singing was that I heard just now ? 

Mrs, SuL The singing in your head, my dear j 
you complained of it all day. 

Sul, You're impertinent. 

Mrs, Sul. I was ever so, since I became one flesh 
with you. 

Sul, One flesh ; rather two carcases joined unnatu- 
rally together. 

Mrs. Sul. Or rather, a living soul coupled to a dead 
body. 

Dor. So, this i« fine encouragement for mel 

Sul. Yes, my wife shews what you must do. 

Mrs. Sul. And my husband shews you what you 
must suffer. 

Sul. 'Sdeath t why can't you be silent } 

Mrs. Sul. 'Sdeath I why can't you taUc } •* 
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SuL Do you talk to any purpose ? 

Mrs. Sul, Do you think to any purpose ? 

Sul, Sister, heark'c — [IVAispers,'] I shan't be home 
till it be late. \_Exit, 

Mrs, SuL What did he whisper to ye ? 

Dor, That he would go round the back way, come 
into the closet, and listen as I diredled him, — But let 
me beg once more, dear sister, to drop this project : 
for, as I told you before, instead of awaking him to 
kindness, you may provoke him to rage ; and then 
who knows how far his brutality may carry him ? 

Mrs. SuL I'm provided to receive him, I warrant 
you. Away. [^Exeunt, 






ACT IV. SCENE I. 

Continues. Enter Dorinda, meeting Mrs, Sullen and 

Lady Bountiful. 

Dorinda. 
News, dear sister, news, news! 

Enter Archer running. 

Arch. Where, where is my lady Bountiful ? — Pray 
which is the old lady of you three ! 

L, Boun. 1 am. 

Arch. O, madam, the fame of your ladyship^s cha- 
rily* goodness, benevolence, skill, and ability, have 
drawn me hither to implore your ladyship's help in 
a 
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behalf of my unfortunate master, who is this moment 
breathing his lasr. 

Z. Boun, Your master ! where is he ? 

Arch, At your gate, madam : drawn by the appear- 
ance of your handsome house to view it nearer, and 
walking up the avenue, he was taken ill of a sudden, 
with a sort of I know not what : feut down he fell, 
and there he lies. 

L, Boun. Here, Scrub, Gipsey, all run, get my 
easy-chair down stairs, put the gentleman in it, and 
bring him in quickly, quickly. 

Arck, Heaven will reward your ladyship for this 
charitable a6t. 

L, Boun, Is your master used to these fits. 

Arch, Oyes, madam, frequently. 1 have known 

hfm have five or six of a night, 

Z. Boun. What's his name ? 

Arch, Lord, madam, he's a dying : a minute^scare 
or negle6l, may save or destroy his life. 

Z. Boun. Ah, poor gentleman I Come, friend, shew 
me the way, I'll see him brought in myself. 

[Exit with Archer. 

Dor. O, sister, my heart flutters about strangely, I 
can hardly forbear from running to his assistance. 

Mrs. Sul. And I'll lay my life he deserves your as- 
sistance more than he wants it. Did not I tell you that 
iiiy lord would find a way to come at you f Love's his 
distemper, and you must be the physician ; put on all 
your charms, summon all your fire into your eyes, 

F 
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plant the irholc artillery of yoar looks against his 
brcasty and down with him. I 

Dor, Oy sister, I'm but a young gunner; I shall be 
afraid to shoot, for fiar the piece should recoil, and 
hurt myself. ' 

Ifrs. SmL Neyerfisar ; you shall sec me shoot before i 
you, if you will. 

Dor. No, no, dear sister, you have missed your 
mark so unfortunately, that I sha'nt care for being 
instiufled by you. 

Enter Aimwell im a ckair^ earned by Akchbr and 

ScKUB, i;a4P^ Bountiful, Gipsey; Aimw£ll 

counterfeiting a swoon. 

L. Bonn, Here, here, let's see the hartshorn drops 
— Gipsey, a glass of fair water, his fit's very strong 
• Bless me how his hands are dench'd I 

Arch. For shame, ladies, what d'ye do? Why 
don't you help us ?— ..Pray, madam, [To Dbriada.] 
take his hand, and open it, if you can, whilst I hold 
his head. [Dorinda takes his hamd. 

Dor. Poor gentleman ! — Oh — he has got my hand 
within his, and squeezes it unmercifully— -» 

L. Bonn. 'Tis the vioienoc of his convulsion, child. 

jircA. Of madam, he*s perfeftiy possessed in these 
cases — He'll bite you, if you don't have care. 

Dvr. Oh, ray hand! my hand ! 

Z. Bcun. What's the matter with the fo<rfish girl ? 
I have got this hand opcui you see, with a great deal 
of ease. 
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Arch, Aye, but, madam, your daughter's liand is 
somewhat warmer than your ladyship's, and the heat 
of it draws the force of the spirits that way. 

Mrs, SuL I find, friend, you're very learu'd in 
these sort of fits. 

ArcA. 'Tis no wonder, madam, for I'm often trou- 
bled with them myself j I find myself extremely ill at 
this minute. [Looking hard at Mrs, Sullen. 

Mrs, Sul, [Aside.'] I faiKy I could find a way to cure 
you. 

L, Boun, His fit holds him very long. 

Arch, Longer than usual, madam. 

L. Bonn, Where did his illness take him first, pray? 

Arch. To- day at church, madam. 

L, Bonn. In what manner was he taken ? 

Arch, Very strangely, my lady. He was of a sud- 
den touched with something in his eyes, which at the 
first he only felt, but could not tell whether 'twas pain 
or pleasure. 

L, Bonn. Wind, nothing but wind. Your master 
should never go without a bottle to smell to— Oh f 
— he recovers — the lavendar water— some feathers to 
burn under his nose — Hungary water to rub his tem- 
ples — O, he comes to himself. Hem a little, sir, hem 
-^ — Gipsey, bring the cordial water. 

[Aimwell seems to awake in amaze. 

Dor. How do you, sir ? 

Aim, Where am I ? . [Rising, 

Sure I have pass'd the gulf of silent death. 
And now am landed on th' Elysian shore — 

Fij 
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Behold the goddes$ of those happy plains, 

Fair Proserpine — Let me adore thy bright divinity. 

[^Kneels to Dorinda, and kisses Aer hand, 

Mrs, Sul. So, so, so, I knew where the fit would end. 

' /iim. Ell ry dice perhaps 

How could thy Orpheus keep his word. 

And not look back on thee ? 

No treasure but thyself could sure have brib'd him 

To look one minute off thee. 

L. Bonn, Delirious, poor gentleman ! 

Arch. Very delirious, madaim, very delirious. 

Aim, Martin's voice, 1 think. 

Arch. Yes, my lord. How does your lordship ? 

L, Bonn, Lord I did you mind that, girls } 

Aim, Where am I } 

Arch, In very good hands, sir.- You were taken 
just now with one of your old fits, under the trees, 
just by this good lady*s house ; her ladyship had you 
taken in, and has miraculously brought you to your 
self, as you see — 

y^im, I am so confounded with shame, madam, 
that I can now only beg pardon— and refer my ac- 
knowledgments for your ladyship's care, till an 
opportunity offers of making some amends. — I dare 
to be no longer troublesome.— ^Martin, give two gui- 
neas to the servants. [Going. 

Dor. Sir, you may catch cold by going so soon into 
the air ; you don't look, sir, as if you were perfeftly 
recovered. 

\^Here Archer talks to Lady Bountiful in dumb shew. 
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Aim, That I shall never be, madam ; my present 
illness is so rooted, that I must expert to carry it to 
my grave. 

Z. Bonn, Come, sir, your servant has been telling 
me that you're apt to relapse, if yov go into the air— 

Your good manners sha'n't get the better of ours 

You shall sit down again, sir— Come, sir, we don't 

mind ceremonies in the country Here, Gipsey, 

bring the cordial water — Here, sir, my service t'ye — 
You shall taste my water 5 'tis a cordial, I can assure 
you, and of my own making. [Aimwell drinks^l 
Drink it off, sir. — And how d'ye find yourself now, 
sir? 

Aim, Somewhat better—- tho' very faint still. 

L. Bonn, Ay, ay, people are always faint after those 
fits. Come, girls, you shall shew the gentleman the 
house : 'tis but an old family building, sir ; but you 
had better walk about, and cool by degrees, than 
venture itnmediately into the air -.—but you'll find 
some tolerable pi6lures.— Dorinda, shew the getitle* 
man the way. [Exit,'] I must go to the poor woman 
below. 

Dor, This way, sir. 

Aim. Ladies,, shall I beg leave for my servant to 
wait on you, for he understands pi6lures very well. 

Mrs, Stil, Sir, we understand originals as well as he 
does pictures, so he may come along. 

[Exeunt Dorinda, Mrs, Sullen, Archer. Aimwell 
ledds Dorinda. 

F iij 
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Enter Fo I G A R D and Scrub meeting, 

Foig, Save you, master Scrub. 

Scrub, Sir, I won't be sav'd your way — ^I hate a 

priest, I abhor the French, and I defy the devil. 

Sir, I am a bold Briton, and will spill the last drop 
of my blood to keep out popery and slavery, 

Foig, Master Scrub, you would put me down in 
politics, and so I would be speaking with Mrs. Gip- 
sey. 

Scrub. Good Mr. Priest, you can't speak with her; 
she's sick, sir; she*s gone abroad, sir; she's — dead 
two months ago, sir. 

Enter Gipsey. 

Qip, How now, impudence ! How dare you talk so 
saucily to the do6lor ? Pray, sir, don't take it ill ; for 
the common people of England are not so civil, to 
strangers, as — 

Scrub, You lie, you lie — 'tis the common people^ 
such as you are, that are civilest to strangers. 

Gip, Sirrah, 1 have a good mind to— Get you out, 
I say. 

Scrub, I won't. 
. Gip, You won't, sauce-box — Pray, do6lor, what is 
the captain's name that came to your inn last night ? 

Scrub. The captain I ah, the devil ! there she ham- 
pers me again j — the captain has me on one side, and 
the priest on -t'other — So, between the gown and 
sword, 1 have fine time on't, \Going» 
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Gip. What, sirrah, won't you march ? 
Scrub. No, my dear, I won't march — but I'll walk: 
And ril make bold to listen a little too. 

l^Goes Mind the side scene, and listens, 
Gip, Indeed, do^or, the count has been barba- 
rously treated, that's the truth on't. 

Foig, Ah, Mrs. Gipsey, upon my shoul, now gra, 
his complainings would mollify the marrow in your 
bones, and move the bowels of your commiseration ; 
he weeps, and he dances, and he fistles, and he swears, 
and he laughs, and he stamps, and he sings ; in con- 
elusion, joy, he's afflicled, a la Fran^oisj and a stran- 
ger would not know whider to cry or to laugh with 
him. 
Gip, What would you have me do, do6lor ? 
Foig. Noting, joy, but only hide the count in Mrs. 
SuUen's closet, when it is dark. 

Gip. Nothing! Is that nothing? It would be both 
n sin and a shame, dodtor. 

Foig. Here are twenty louidores, joy, for your 
shame ; and I will give you an absolution for the shin. 
Gip. But won't that money look like a bribe ? 
Foig. Dat is according as you shall tauk it. — If you 
receive the money before-hand, 'twill be, logice, a 
bribe : but if you stay till afterwards, 'twill be, only 
a gratification. 

Gip. Well, doftor, I'll take it logice.^ But jwhat 

must I do with my conscience, sir ? 

Foig. Leave dat wid me, joy; I am your priest, 
gra; and your conscience is under my hands. 
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Gip, But should I put the count into the closet-^ 

Foig» Veil, is dere any shin for a man's being in a 
closhet? One may go to prayers in a closhet. 

Gip» But if the lady should come into her chamber, 
and go to bed ? 

Foig. Veil, and is dere any shin in going to-bed, 

joy^ 

Gip, Ay, but if the parties should meet, doctor ? 

Foig. Vel den the parties must be responsible. 

,-^Do you begone after putting the count into the clo- 
shet ; and leave the shins wid themselves.— I will 
come with the count to instruct you in your chamber. 

Gip, Well, doftor, your religion is so pure—** Me- 
** thinks I'm so easy after an absolution, and can sin 
*' afresh with so much security," that I'm resolved to 
die a martyr to't — Here's the key of the garden door; 
come in the back way, when 'tis late— I'll be ready to 
receive you ; but don't so much as whiper, only take 
hold of my hand ; 1*11 lead you, and do you lead the 
count, and follow me. [Exeunt, 

Enter Scrub. 

Scrub, What witchcraft now have these two imps of 
the devil been a hatching here ? There's twenty Lewi-» 
dores ; I heard that, and saw the purse : but I must 
give room to my betters. 

Enter Mrs. Sullen ab// Archer. 

Mrs. Sid. Pray, sir, [To Archer.] how d'ye like that 
piece ? 
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ArcA, O, 'tis Leda — You find, madam, how Jupiter 
came disguis'd to make love 

Mrs. Sul. Pray, sir, what head is that in the corner 
there i 

Arch. O, madam, 'tis poor Ovid in his exile. 

Mrs. Sul. What was he banish'd for ? 

Arch. His ambitious love, madam. \_B<ming.'\ His 
misfortune touches me. 

Mrs. Sul. Was he successful in his amours ? 

Arch. There he has left us in the dark-^— He was 
too much a gentleman to tell. 

Mrs. Sul. If he were secret, I pity him. 

Arch. If he were successful, I envy him. 

Mrs. Sul. How d'ye like that Venus over the chim- 
ney? 

Arch. Venus ! I protest, madam, I took it for your 
pifhirej but, now I look again, 'tis not handsome 
enough. 

Mrs. Sul. Oh, what a charm is flattery! If you 
would see my pidlure, there it is, over the cabinet — 
How d'ye like it ? 

Arch. I must admire any thing, madam, that has 
the least resemblance of you. — But, methinks, ma- 
dam — [//(£ looks at the piQure and Mrs. Sullen, three or 
Jour times by turns.'\ Pray, madam^ who drew it } 

Mrs. Sul, A famous hand, sir. 

[Here Aim well and Dorinda go of. 

Arch. A famous hand, madam ! — ^Your eyes, in- 
deed, are featured here ; but where's the sparkling 
moisture, shining fluid, in which they swim? The 
pifture, indeed, has your dimples; but where's the 
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swarm of killing Cupids that should ambush there ? 
The lips too are figured out ; but where's the carna- 
tion dew, the pouting ripeness, that tempts the taste 
in the original ? 

Mrs. Sul. Had it been my lot to have match'd with, 
such a man 1 [Aside, 

Arch. Your breasts too» presumptuous man! whatl 
paint J^eaven ! A-propos, madam, in the very next 
picture is Salmoneus^ that was.struck dead with ii^t- 
ningy for offering to iimtate Jove's thunder ; I hope 
you serv'd the painter so, madam. 

Mrs. Sul. Had my eyes the power of thunder, they 
should employ their lightning better. 

Arch. There^s the finest bed in that room, madam; 
I suppose 'tis your ladyship's bed-chamber. ' 

Mrs. SuL And what tlien, sir ? 

ArcA. I think the quilt is the richest that I ever 
saw — I can't at this distance, madam, distinguish the ll 
figures of the embroidery. Will you give me leave, I 
madam } 

Mrs. Sul. The devil take his impudence— Sure, 
if I gave him an opportunity, He durst not be rude. 
I have a great mind to try ■ ' ■*[Coig^, returns^] 
'SdeathI what am I doing I— And alone tool— Sistei^ 
sister I 

Arch. I'll follow her close— 

For when a Frenchman durst attempt to storm, 

A Briton sure may wtll ike werh perform. [Going. 

Enter Scrub. 
• Scrub. Martid I Brother Martin ! 
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Arch* O brother Scrub, I beg your pardon, I was 
not a going: here's a guinea my master order'd you. 

Scrub, A guinea I hi, hi, hi, a guinea ! eh by 

this light it is a guinea ; but I suppose you expedt 
twenty shillings in change. 

Arch, Not at all ; I have another for Gipsey. 

Scrub, A guinea for her I Fire and faggot for the 

witch Sir, give me that guinea j and I'll discover 

a plot. 
. Arch. A plot ! 

Scrub, Ay, «ir, a plot, a horrid plot — First, it must 
be a plot, because there's a woman in't : secondly, it 
must be a plot, because there's a priest in't : thirdly, 
it must be a plot, because there's French gold in't : 
and fourthly, it must be a plot, because I don't know 
what to make on't. 

Arch, Nor any body else, I'm afraid, brother 
Scrub. 

Scrub, Truly I'm afraid so too; for where there's 
a priest and a woman, there's always a mystery, and 
a riddle— —This I know, that here has been the 
do£^or with a temptation in one hand, and an abso- 
lution in the other, ami Gipsey has sold herself to 
the devil ; I saw the price paid down 5 my eyes shall 
take their oath on't. 

Arch, And is all this bustle about Gipsey ? 

Scrub, That's not all ; I could hear but a word 
here and there ; but I remember tfiey mentioned a 
count, a closet, a back-door, and a key, 

j4rch. The count I did 'you hear nothing of Mrs. 
Sullen? 
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Scrub, I did hear some word that sounded that 
way : but whether it was Sullen or Dorinda, I could 
not distinguish. 

Arch» You have told this matter to nobody, bro- 
ther ? 

Scrub, Toldl No, sir, I thank you for that; I'm 
resolv'd never to speak one word, pro nor con, till we 
have a peace. 

Arck, You're i' th' right, brother Scrub. - Here's a 
treaty a-foot between the count and the lady. — ^The 
priest and the chamber-maid are plenipotentiaries. — 
It shall go hard but I'll find a way to be included in 
the treaty. Where's the do6lor now ? 

Scrub, He and Gipsey are this moment devouring 
my lady's marmalade in the closet. 

Aim. [From without.'] Martin, Martin! 

ArcM. I come, sir, I come. 

Scrub, But you forget the other guinea, brother 
Martin. 

ArcA, Here, I give it with all my heart. 

Scrub, And I take it with all my soul. [Exeunt se^ 
veraiiy,'] I'cod, 1*11 spoil your plotting, Mrs. Gipsey: 
and if you should set the captain upon me, these two 
giiineas will buy me off. [Exit, 

Enter Mrs, Sullen and Dorinda, meeting, 

Mrs, Sul. Well, sister. 

Dor, And well, sister. 

Mrs, Sui. What's become of my lord J 

Dor. What's become of his servant ? 
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Mrs, SuL Servant ! He's a prettier fellow, and a 
finer gentleman, by fifty degrees, than his master. 

Dor, O my conscience, I fancy you could beg that 
fellow at the gallows foot. 

Mrs- SvL O my conscience, I could, provided I 
could put a friend of yours in his room. 

Dor, You desir'd me, sister, to leave you, when you 
transgressed the bounds of honour. 

Mrs, SuL Thou dear censorious country girl — ^what 
dost mean ? You can't think of the man without the 
bedfellow, Tfind. 

Dor. I don't find any thing unnatural in that 
thought ; while the mind is conversant with flesh and 
blood, it must conform to the humours of the com- 
pany. 

Mrs. SuL How a little love and conversation im- 
prove a woman ! Why, child, you begin to live.—— 
You never spoke before. 

Dor. Because I was never spoke to before : my lord 
has told me that I have more wit and beauty than 
any of my sex ; and truly I begin to think the man 
is sincere. 

Mrs. SuL You're in the right, Dorinda ; pride is the 
life of a woman, and flattery is our daily bread. But 
I'll lay you a guinea that I had finer things said to me 
than you had. 

Dor. Done.— What did your fellow say to ye ? 

Mrs. Sul. My fellow took the pidlure of Venus for 
mine. 

Dor. But my lover took me for Venus herself. 

G 
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Mrs, Sul, Common cant! Had myspaHccaird me a 
Venus dire£^ly, I should have believed him to be a 
footman in good earnest. 

Dor. But my lover was upon his knees to me. 

Mrs, Ski. And mine was upon his tiptoes to me. 

Dor, Mine vow'd to die for nie. 

Mrs. Sui. Mine swore to die with me. 

Dor. Mine kissM my hand ten thousand times. 

Mrs. Sui. Mine has all that pleasure to come. 

Dor. Mine spoke the softest moving things. 

Mrs. Sul. Mine had his moving things too. 

Dor. Mine offered marriage. 

Mrs. SuL O Lard I D'ye call that a moving thing ? 

Dor. The sharpest arrow in his quiver, my dear 
sister : — Why, my twenty thousand pounds may lie 
brooding here these seven years, and hatch nothing at 
last but some iU-natur*d clown like yours : — whereas, 
if I marry my lord Aimwell, there will be title, place, 
and precedence, the park, the play, and the drawing- 
room, splendour, equipage, noise, and flambeaux — 
Hey, my lady Aimwell's servants there — Lights, 
lights, to the stairs — My lady Aimwell's coach, put 
forward — Stand by; make room for her ladyship- 
Are not these things moving ? What, melancholy of 
a sudden! 

Mrs. Sui, Happy, happy sister! Your angel has 
been 'watchful for your happiness, whilst mine has 
slept regardless of his charge — Long smiling years of 
circling joys for you ; but not one hour for me I 

[ff^ceps. 
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D<fr* Come, my dear, we'll talk on something else, 

Mrs. StU. O Dorinda, I own myself a womian^ full 
of my sex, a gentle, generous soul, — " easy and yield- 
«* ing to soft desires ; a spacious heart, where love 
** and all his train might lodge:" And must the fair 
apartment of my breast be made a stable for a brute 
to lie in ? 

Dor, Meaning your husband, I suppose. 

Mrs. SuL Husband! No— Even husband is too 
soft a name for him — But come, I expeft my brother 
here to-night or to-morrow : he was abroad whea 
my father marry'd me j perhaps he'll find a way to 
make me easy. 

Dor. Will you promise not to make yourself easy 
in the mean time with my lord's friend? 

Mrs. Sul. You mistake me, sister — It happens with 
us as among the men,, the greatest talkers are the 
greatest cowards : and there's a reason for it ; those 
spirits evaporate in prattle, which might do more mis- 
chief if they took another course — ^Though, to con- 
fess the truth, I do love that fellow \ and if I met 
him drest as he should be, and I undrest as I should 

be Look'e, sister, I have no supernatural gifts; 

I can't swear I could resist the temptation— 
though I can safely promise to avoid it ; and that's as 
much as the best of us can do. [^Exeunt* 

Enter Aim well and Archer laughing. 

Arch. And the aukward kindness of the good mo- 
therly old gentlewoman, 

Gij 
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Aim, And the coming easiness of the young one. — 
'Sdeath, 'tis a pity to deceive her. 

Arch. Nay, if you adhere to those principles, stop 
where you are. 

Aim. I can't stop, for I love her to distraction. 

Arch. 'Sdeath, if you love her a hair's breadth be- 
yond discretion, you must go no farther. 

vfiOT. Well, well, any thing to deliver us from 
sauntering away our idle evenings at White's, Tom's, 
or Will's, " and be stinted to bare looking at our old 
" acquaintance, the cards, because our impotent 
*• pockets can't afford us a guinea for the mercenary 

** drabs ; and ten thousand such rascally tricks 

** had we out-liv'd our fortunes among our acquaint- 
<« ance" But now — 

Arch. Aye, now is the time to prevent all this. — 
Strike while the iron is hot.— This priest is the luckiest 
part of our adventure ; he shall marry you, and pimp 
for me. 

<< Aim. But I should not like a woman that can be 
so fond of a Frenchman. 

** Arch. Alas, sir, necessity has no law ; the lady 
** may be in distress." But if the plot lies as I sus- 
pect — I must put on the gentleman. But here 

comes the doctor. I shall be ready. [Exit. 

Enter FoiGAKD. 

Foig. Save you, noble friend. 
Aim. O sir, your servant. Pray, dodtor, may I 
crave your name ? 
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Foig. Fat naam is upon me ? My naam is Poigard, 
joy. 

Aim, Foigard 1 a very good name for a clergyman. 
Pray, do6lor Foigard,. were you ever in Ireland ? 

Foig, Ireland 1 no, joy. Fat sort of plaace is dat 
saam Ireland ? Dey say, dc people are catch'd derc 
when dey are young. 

Aim* And some of 'em here, when they are ©Id- 
as for example — [Takes Foigard fy tkt shoulder.'] Sir, 
I arrest you as a traitor against the government; 
you're a subjeft of England, and this morning shew- 
ed me a commission, by which you served as chap- 
lain in the French army. This is death by our law, 
and your reverence must hang for it. 

Foig. Upon my shoul, noble friend, dis is strange 
news you tell me ; fader Foigard a subje6l of Eng- 
land 1 the son of a burgomaster of Brussels a subje^ 
of England 1 Ubooboo. . 

Aim, The son of a bog-trotter in Ireland! sir^ 
your tongue will condemn you before any bench in 
the kingdom. 

Foigj And is my tongue all your cvidensh, joy ? 

Aim, That's enough. 

Foig. No, no, joy, for 1 will never speak English 
no more. 

Aim, Sir, I have other evidence. Here, Mari- 

tin, you know this fellow. 



Gnj 
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Enter Archer. 

Arch, [/« a brogue,"] Saave you, my dear cusscn, 
how does your health ? 

Foig. Ah ! upon my shoul dere is my countryman, 
and his brogue will hang mine. [Aside,] Mynhere^ 
Ick wet neat wait key zacht, Ick Universton ewe neat, 
sacramant. 

Aim, Altering your language won't do, sir j this 
fellow knows your person, and will swear to your 
face. 

Foig, Faash I Fey, is dere brogue upon my faash 
too? 

Arch, Upon my soulvation dere ish,joy But, 

cussen Mackshane, vill you not put a remembrance 
upon me ? 

Foig, Mackshane I by St. Paatrick, dat is my 
naame shure enough. [Aside, 

Aim, I fancy, Archer, you have it. 

Foig, The devil hang you, joy By fat acquaint- 
ance are you my cussen ? 

Arch, O, de devil hang yourshelf, joy j you know 
we were little boys togeder upon de school, and your 
foster- moderns son was marry*d upon my nurse's 
shister, joy, and so we are Irish cussens. 

Foig, De devil take de relation ! Vel joy, and fat 
school was it ? 

Arch, I think it was — Aay — 'twas Tipperary. 

Foig. Now, upon my shoul, joy, it was Kilkenny. 

Ai7n, That's enough for us — Self confession 
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Come, sir, we must deliver you into the hands of the 
next magistrate. 

Arch, He sends you to gaol, you're try'd next as- 
sizes, and away you go swing into purgatory. 

Foig, And is it so wid you, cussen ? 

Arch. It vil be so vid you, cussen, if you don't im- 
mediately confess the secret between you and Mrs. 

Gipsey Look'ee, sir, the gallows or the secret, 

take your choice. 

Foig, The gallows ! Upon my shoul I hate that 
shame gallows, for it is a diseashe dat is fatal to our 
family — Vel, den, there is noting, shcntlemens, but 
Mrs. Sullen wou'd speak wid de count in her cham- 
ber at midnight, and dere is no harm, joy, for I am to 
condu6t the count to de plaash myself. 

Arch. As I guess 'd ^Have you communicated 

the matter to the count ? 

Foig. I have not sheen him since. 

Arch. Right agen; why then, do6tor, — you shall 
conduct me to the lady instead of the count. .. 

Foig. Fat, my cussen to the lady! Upon my shoul, 
gra, dat's too much upon the brogue. 

Arcb> Come, come, do£lor, consider we have got 
a rope about your neck, and if you offer to squeak, 
we'll stop your wind-pipe, most certainly ; we shaM 
have another jolx for you in a day or two, I hope. 

Aim, Here's company coming this way j let's into 
my chamber, and there concert our affairs farther. 

Arch, Come, my dear cussen, come along. 

Foig, Arra, the devil taake our relashion. [^Excvnt, 
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Enter Boniface, Hounslow, an^/BAGSHOTy at one 
dooTf Gibbet at the opfwsite. 

Gib. Welly gentkmeny tts a fine night for our en- 
terprize. 

Hauns, Dark as hell._ 

' Bag. And blows lUce the devil ; our landlord here 
has shew'd us the window where we must break In, 
and tells us the plate stands in the wainscot cupboard 
in the parlour. 

Bon. Ay, ay, Mr. Bagshot, as the saying is, knives 
and forks, cups and cans, tumblersv and tankardf 
T here's one tankard, as the saiyiag is, tliat's near 
upon as big as me ; it was a present to the squire 
from his god -mother, and smellB of nutmeg and 
toast like an East- India ship. 

Houns. Then you say we mast divide at the stair 
head. 

Bon. Yes, Mr. Hounslow, as the saying is — i— At 

one end of the gallery lies «iy lady Bountiful and 

her daughter ; and, at the other, Mrs. SuUen — As 

for the 'squire 

Gih. He's safe enough, I have fairly entcr'd him, 

and he's more than half seas over already -But 

such a parcel of scoundrels are got about him there, 
that, I gad, I was asham'd to be seen in their company. 
Bon. 'Tis now twelve, as the saying is — Gentle- 
men, you must set out at one. 

Gi6. Hounslow, do you and Bagshot see our arms 
fix'd, and I'll come to you presently. 
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Houns. and Bag* We will. [Exeunt, 

Gib. Well, my dear Bonny, you assure me that 
Scrub is a coward. 

Bon. A chicken, as the saying is You'll have no 

creature to deal with but the ladies. 

Gib, And I can assure you, friend, there's a great 
deal of address and good-manners in robbing a lady ; 
I am the most a gentleman that way that ever travel • 
led the road — But, my dear Bonny, this prize will 

be a galleon, a Vigo business 1 warrant you we 

shall bring off three or four thousand pound. 

Bon, In plate, jewels, and money, as the saying is, 
you may. 

Gib. Why then, Tyburn, I defy thee ; I'll get up 
to town, sell off my horse and arms, buy rnyself some 
pretty employment in the law, and be as snug and as 
honest as e'er a long gown of 'em all. 

Bon, And what think you then of my daughter 
Cherry for a wife ? 

Gib, Look'e my dear Bonny — Cherry is the god- 
dess I adore, as the song goes ; but it is a maxim, 
that man ^nd wife should never have it in their power 
to hang one another ; for if they should, the Lord 
have mercy upon them both. \^Exeunt, 
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ACT V, SCENE L 



^ 



Continues, Knocking without. £tfl^ Boniface* 

Banifact. 

Coming, coming A coach and sfx foaming 

horses at this time o*night ! Some great man, as the 
saying is, for he scorns to travel with other people. 

EtUer Sir Charles Freeman. 

Sir CL Wliat, fellow I a public house, and a-bed 
when other people sleep I 

Bon» Sir, I an't a-bed, as the saying is. 

Sir C&, I see that, as the saying is I Is Mr. Sul- 
len's family a-bed, think'e i 

Ben. All but the 'squire himse^', ^r, as the saying 
is ; he's in the house. 

Sir Ch, What company has hef 

Bon. Why, sir, there's the constable, Mr. Gage the 
exciseman, the hunch -back'd barber, and two or threo 
other gentlemen. 

Sir CA. I find my sister's letters gave me the true 
pi^ure oi her spouse. 

Enter Sullen, drunk. 

Bon. Sir, here's the 'squire. 

SuL The puppies left me asleep sir. 

Sir Ck. Well, sir. 
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SiU, Sir, I am an unfortimate man — I have three 
thousand pounds a year, and can*t get a man to drink 
a cup of ale with me. 

Sir Ck. That's very hard. 

Sui. Ay, sir— And unless you have pity upon me, 
and smoke one pipe with me, I must e'en go home to 
my wife, and I had rather go to the devil by half. 

SirCh. But I presume, sir, you won't see your 

wife to-night, she'll be gone to bed ^you don't use 

to lie with your wife in that pickle ? 

Sid, Whatl not lie with my wife ! Why, sir, do you 
take me for an atheist or a rake ? 

Sir Ck. If you hate her, sir, I think you had better 
lie from her. 

SuL I think so too, friend— —But I am a justice 
of peace, and must do nothing against the law. 

Sir Ck, Law ! As I take it, Mr. Justice, nobody ob- 
serves law for law's sjake, only for the good of those 
for whom it was made. 

Sid, But if the law orders me to send you to goal, 
you must lie there, my friend. 

Sir Ck, Not unless I commit a crime to deserve it. 

SuL A crime f Oons, an't I marry'd ? 

Sir Ck. Nay, sir, if you call marriage a crime, you 
must disown it for a law. 

SuL Eh ! — I must be acquainted with you, sir- 
But, sir, 1 should be very glad to know the truth of 
this matter. 

Sir Ck. Truth, sir, ic a profound sea, and few there 
be that dare wade deep enough to find the bottom 
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on't. Besides, sir, I'm afraid the line of your under- 
derstanding may*nt be long enough. 

SuL Look'e, sir, I have nothing to say to your 
sea of truth, but if a good parcel of land can entitle a 
man to a little truths I have as much as any he in the 
county. 

Bpn, I never heard your worship, as the saying is, 
talk so much before. 

Sul. Because I never met with a man that I lik'd 
before. 

Bon. Pray, sir, as the saying is, let me ask you one 
question : Are not man and wife one flesh ? 

Sir Ch, You and your wife, Mr. Guts, may be 
one flesh, because you are nothing else-— rBut rational 
creatures have mmds that must be united. 

5a/. . Minds I 

Sir CA. Ay, minds, sir. Don't you think that the 
mind takes place of the body i 

SuL In some people. 

Sir Ch, Then the interest of the master must be 
consulted before that of the servant, 

5a/. Sir, you shall dine with me to-morrow^— 
Oons, I always thought that we were naturally one. 

Sir Ch, Sir, I know that my two hands are natu- 
rally one, because they love one another, " kiss one 
" another," help one another in all actions of life ; 
but I could not say so much if they were always at 
cuffs. 

5a/. Then 'tis plain that we are two. 

Sir Ch. Why don't you part with her, sir ? 
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5a/. Will you take her, sir ? 

Sir Ck. With all my heart. 

Sul. You shall have her to-morrow morning, and 
a venison pasty into the bargain. 

Sir CA, You'll let me have her fortune toa? 

Sui. Fortune 1 why, sir, I have no quarrel to her 
fortune- I hate only the woman^ sir, and none 

but the woman shall go. 

Sir CA. But her fortune^ si r 

SuL Can you play at whist, sir ? 

Sir Ck, No, truly, sir. 

StJ. Not at all- fours i 

Sir CA. Neither. 

Sui, Oons ! where was this man bred? [Asidr*'] Bum 
me, sir, I can't go home, 'tis but two o^clock. 

Sir CA. For half an hour, sir, if you: please— <But 
you must consider 'tis late. 

Sui. Late ! that's the reason I can't go to bed 
Come, sir lExeunt, 

Enter Cherry, runs across tAe stagCy and AnocAs at 
A I M w E L l's cAamier door. Enter Aimwzll, in Ais 
night-cap and^wn. 

Aim. What's the matter? You tremble, child; 
ytm're frighted I 

CAer. No wonder, sir — But in short, sir, tMs very' 
minute a gang of rogues are ^ne to rob my Lady 
Bountifal's house* 

Aim^ How! 

H 
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Cher. I dogg'd 'em to the very door, and left 'em 
breaking in. 

Aim. Have you alarm'd any body else with the 
news. 

Cher, No, no, sir ; I wanted to have discover'd 
the whole plot, and twenty other things, to your man 
Martin ; but I have searched the whole house, and 
can't find him ; where is he ? 

Aim* No matter, child ; will you guide me imme- 
diately to the house ? 

Cher, With all my heart, sir ; my lady Bounti- 
ful is my godmother, and I love Mrs. Dorinda so 
well 

Aim* Dorinda! the name inspires me; the glory 
and the danger shall be all my own. — Come, my life, 
let me but get my sword. [Exeunt, 



SCENE 11. 

Changes to the bed-chamber in Lady Bountiful's 
house. Enter Mrs. Sullen, and Dorinda, hji- 
dressed ; a table and lights. 

Dor. 'Tis very late, sister j no news of your 
spouse, yet ? 

Mrs. Sul. No, I'm condemn'd to be alone till to- 
wards four, and then, perhaps, I may be executed 
with his company. 
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Dor. Well, my dear, I'll leave you to your rest ; 
you'll go dire6tly to bed, I suppose. 

Mrs, Sul, I don't know what to do j hey-ho I 

Dor. That's a desiring sigh, sister. 

Mrs. Sul. This is a languishing hour, sister. 

Dor. And might prove a critical minute, if the 
pretty fellow were here. 

Mrs. Sul. Here ! what in my bed-chamber, at 
two o'clock i'th' morning, I undress'd, the family 
asleep, my hated husband abroad, and my lovely fel- 
low at my feet O gad, sister. 

Dor, Thoughts are free, sister, and them I allow 
you. So, my dear, good night. [^Extt. 

Mrs. Sul. A good rest to my dear Dorinda — 

Thoughts are free ! are they so ? Why then, sup- 
pose him here, dress'd like a youthful, gay, and 
burning bridegroom, [Here Archer steals out of the 
closet."] with tongue enchanting, eyes bewitching, 
knees imploring. [^Turns a little on one side, and sees 
Archer m tke posture she describes.] Ah! [Skrieksj 
and runs to the other side of the stage.] Have my 
thoughts rais'd a spirit ? What are you, sir, a 
man or a devil i 

Arch* A man, a man, madam. [^Rising. 

Mrs. Sul. How shall I be sure of it ? 

Arch. Madam, I'll give you demonstration this 
minute. [^TaAes her hand* 

Mrs. Sul. What, sir I do you intend to be rude i 

Arch. Yes, madam, if you please. 

Mrs, Sul, In the name of wonder, whence came ye ? 

Hij 
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Arck, Froin the skies, mad^un— -^I'm a Jupiter in 
love, and you shall be my Alcmena. 

Mrs, Srd* How caxne ycm in ? 

Arck. I flew in at the wiadowy madam ; your cousin 
Cupid lent me his wings, and your sister Venus open'd 
;Cfae casement. 

Mrs, SuL I*m struck dumb with admiration. 

ArcA, And I with wonder. ILooAs/fossionaUlyatker.^ 

)Iow beautiful she looks! the teeming jolly 

spring smiles in her blooming face, and when she 
was conceived her mother smelt to roses, look'd on 
lilies— 

Lilus wafitd their tohite^ their fragrant ciarms. 
When the warm sun thus darts into their arms, 

[Runs to her. 

JHfrs, SuL Ah I [Shrieks.'] 

Arck, OonSy madam, what do you mean i You'll 
raise the house. 

Mrs, SuL Sir, PU wake the dead before I'll bear 
this.-— What \ approach me with the freedom of a 

keeper. ^I'm glad on't. Your impudence has 

cur'd me. 

Arch, If this be impudence, [Kneels, ] I leave to 
your partial self; no panting pilgrim, after a tedious, 
painful voyage, e*er bow'd before his saint with more 
devotion. 

Mrs, Sul, Now, now, I'm ruin'd if he kneels. 
[Aside,] Rise, thou prostrate engineer, not all thy 
undermining skill shall reach my heart. Rise, and 
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know I am a woman without my sex ; I can love to 

the tenderness of wishes, sighs and tears But go 

no farther — Still to convince you that I'm more than 
woman, I can speak my frailty, confess my weakness, 
even for you But- > 

Arch, For me ! [Going to lay hold on her, 

Mrs, Sul. Hold, sir, build not upon that- for my 

most mortal hatred follows, if you disobey what I 

command you now leave me this minute If 

he denies, I'm lost. [Aside* 

Arch. Then you'll promise - 

Mrs. Sul. Any thing another time. 

Arch. When shall I come ? 

Mrs. Sul. To-morrow ; when you will. 

Arch. Your lips must seal the promise. 

Mrs. Sul. Pshaw ! 

Arch. They must, they must. [Kisses her.] Rap- 
tures and paradise ! And why not now my angel ? 
The time, the place, silence and secresy all conspire 
— And now the conscious stars have pre-ordain 'd this 
moment for my happiness. [Takes her in his arms. 

Mrs. Sul. You will not, cannot, sure. 

u4rch. If the sun rides fast, and disappoints not 
mortals of to-morrow's dawn, this night shall crown 
my joys. 

Mrs. Sul, You shall kill me first. 

Arch, I'll die with you. [Carrying her off". 

Mrs. Sul, Thieves, thieves, murder-— 

Enter Scrub, /n his breechesy and one shoe. 
Scrub, Thieves, thieves, murder, popery I 

H iij 
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Arch. Ha 1 the very timorous stag will kill in rut- 
tiDg time. [Draws and offers to stab Scrub. 

Scrub, [Kneeling,'] O pray, sir, spare all I haire, and 
^ take my life. 

Mrs. Sul. [Holding Archer's hind.'] What does th« 
£ellow mean } 

Scrub, O madam, down upon ypur knees, your 
marrow-bones he*s one of them. 

Mrs, Sul. Of whom ? 

Scrub. One of the rogues 1 beg your pardon, 

one of the honest gentlemen that just now are broke 
into the house. 

jlrcb. How! 

Mrs, Sul, I hope you did not come to rob me i 

Arc A, Indeed I did, madam ; but I would have 
taken nothing but what you might very well ha* 
spar*d ; but your crying thieves has wak*d this dream- 
ing fool, and so he takes 'em for granjted. 

Scrub, Granted 1 'tis granted, sir ; take all we have. 

Mrs, Sul. The £eliow looks as if hewere broke out 
of Bedlam. 

Scrub. Oons, niada?n» they're broke into the house 
Wvith fire and sword ; I saw then), l^ard them, they'll 
be here this minute. v 

Arch, What, thieves I 

Scrub, Under favour, sir> I think so* 

Mrs, Sul, What shall we do» sir ? 

Arch. Madam, I wish your ladyslup a good night. 

Mrs. Sul. Will you leave me } 

Arch. Leave you 1 Lord, ma4ani> did you not com* 
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mand me to be gone just now, upon pain of your im- 
mortal hatred ? 
Mrs. SuL Nay, but pray, sir — [Takes hold of him. 
Arch, Ha, ha, ha, now comes my turn to be ra- 
vish'd — ^You see, madam, you must use men one way 
or another ; but take this by the way, good madam, 
that none but a fool will give you the benefit of his 
courage, unless you'll take his love along with it- 
How are they arm'd, friend ? 

Scrub, With sword and pistol, sir. 

Jhrch. Hush !— I sec a dark lanthom coming thro* 
the gallery— —Madam, be assured I will proteft 
you, or lose my life. 

Mrs, SuL Your life 1 No, sir, they caiv rob me of 
nothing that I value half so much ; therefore, now, 
sir, let me intreat you to be gone. 

Arch, No, madam, I'll consult my own safety for 
the sake of yours ; 1*11 work by stratagem. Have you 
courage enough to stand the appearance of them f 

Mrs, Sul. Yes, yes, since I have scap'd your hands 
I can face any thing. 

Arch. Come hither, brother Scrub; don't you 
know me ^ 

Scruh, £h ? my dear brother, let me kiss thee. 

[Kisses Archer. 

j4rch. This way— 'Her e 

[Archer and Scrub hide behind the bed. 
Enter Gibbet mth a dark lanthom in one kandy and a 

pistol in the other, 

Gib, Ay, ay, this is the chamber, and the lady alone^ 
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Mrs. Sttl* Who arc you, sir ? What would you 
have ? D*ye come to rob me ? 

Gilf. Rob you 1 Alack-a-day, madam, I'm only a 
younger brother, madam ; and so, madam, if you 
make a noise, 1*11 shoot you through the head. But 
don't be afraid, madam. {^Laying hislanthom and pis^ 
tol upon the table,'] These rings, madam ; don't be 
concerned, madam ; I have a profound respedt for 
you, madam ; your keys, madam ; don't be frighted, 

madam, I'm the most of a gentleman [Searching 

ker pockets,] This necklace, madarii; I never was 
rude to any lady 1 — I have a veneration — for this 

necklace [Here Archer having come roundy and 

seized the pistol, takes Gibbet iy the collar , trips up his 
heelsy' and claps the pistol to his breast. 

Arch, Hold, profane villain, and take the reward 
of thy sacrilege, 

Gib, Oh I pray, sir, don't kill me ; I an't prepared. 

Arch. How many are there of 'em. Scrub } 

Scrub, Five and forty, sir. 

Arch, Then I must kill the villain, to have him out 
of the way. 

Gib, Hold ! hold, sir 1 we are but three, upon my 
honour. 

Arch, Scrub, will you undertake to secure him ? 

Scrub, Not I, sir i kill him, kill him. 

Arch, Run to Gipsey's chamber, there you'll find 
the do6tor ; bring him hither presently. 

[Exit Scrub, running. 
Come, rogue^ if you have a short prayer, say it. 
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Gib, Sir, I have no prayer at all ; the government 
has provided a chaplain to say prayers for us on these 
occasions. 

Mrs, SuL Pray, sir, don't kill him ^you fright 

me as much as him. 

Arch, The dog shall die, madam, for being the oc- 
casion of my disappointment— Sirrah, this moment is 
your last. 

Gib, Sir, 1*11 give you two hundred pounds to spare 
my life. 

Arch. Have you no more, rascal ? 

GUf, Yes, sir, I can command four husdred; but 
I must reserve two of 'em to saye my life at the 
{sessions. 

Enter Scrub and Foigard. 

Arch, Here, do£lor ; I suppose Scrub and you, be- 
tween you, may manage him — Lay hold of him. 

[Foigard lays hold o/* Gibbet, 

Gib, What I turn'd over to the priest already—— 
Look'e, do6tor, you come before your time ; I a'n't 
condemned yet, I thank ye. 

Foig, Come, my dear joy, I vil secure your body 
and yourshoul too; I vil make you a good Catholic, 
and give you an absolution. 

Gib, Absolution I Can you procure me a pardon, 
doftor ? 

Foig, No, joy. 

Gib, Then you and your absolution may go to the 
devil. 
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Arch. Convey him into the cellar? there bind him: 
take the pistol, and, if he offers to resist, shoot 
him thro* the head — and come back to us with all the 
speed you can. 

Scrub, Ay, ay; come, dottor, do you hold him 
fast, and I'll guard him. [^Exevnt, 

Mrs, Sul, But how came the doftor ? 

Arch, In short, madam \Shrieking without,'] 

*Sdeath I the rogues are at work with the other la- 
dies ; — " I'm vex*d I parted with the pistol ;'* but I 
must fly to their assistance — Will you stay here, ma- 
dam, or venture yourself with me ? 

Mrs, Sul, Oh, dear sir, with you. 

[Takes him by the arm and exeunt. 



SCENE IIL 

Changes to another apartment in the house. Enter HouN- 
SLOW dragging in Lady Bountiful, and Bag- 
shot hauling tn Dorinda ; the rogues with swords 
drawn* 

Houn, Come, come, your jewels, mistress. 
Bag, Your keys, your keys, old gentlewoman. 

Enter Aim well. 

Aim, Turn this -way, villains! I durst engage an 
army in such a cause. [^He engages them both. 
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Enter Archer, and Mrs, Sullen. 

Arch. Hold, hold, my lord ; every man his bird, 

pray. [^9' ^^S^S' ^^^ ^^ ^^^ > '^' rogues are 

thrown down and disarmed. 

Jrch. Shall we kill the rogues ? 

Aim, No, no, we'll bind them. 

Arch, Ay, ay; here, madam, lend me your garter? 

\To Mrs. Sullen, who stands by him* 

Mrs, Sui. The devil's in this fellow ; he fights, 
loves, and banters, all in a breath. Here's a cord, 
that the rogues brought with them, I suppose. 

/irch. Right, right, the rogue's destiny, a rope to 
hang himself — Come, my lord, — this is but a scanda- 
lous sort of an office. [^Binding the rogues together.'] If 
our adventures should end in this sort ot hangman 
work; but I hope there is something in prospect that— 

Enter Scrub. 

Well, Scrub, have you secured your Tartar? 

Scru6, Yes, sir, I left the priest and him disputing 
about religion. 

Aim. And pray carry these gentlemen to reap the 
benefit of the controversy. 

[^Delivers the prisoners to Scrub, who leads them out, 

Mrs. Sui, Pray, sister, how came my lord here ? 

Dor. And pray, how came the gentleman here ? 

Mrs, Sui. I'll tell you the greatest piece of villany. 

iThey taih apart. 
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Aim. I fancy, Archer, you have been more suc- 
cessful in your adventures than the house-breakers. 

Arch, No matter for my adventure, yours is the 
principal — Press her this minute to marry you — now 
while she's hurried between the palpitation of her 
fear and the joy of her deliverance ; now while the 
tide of her spirits is at high flood — ^throw yourself at 
her feet, speak some romantic nonsense or other — 
confound her senses, bear down her reason, and 
away with her — The priest is now in the cellar, and 
dares not refuse to do the work. 

Aim. But how shall I get off without being ob- 
served ? 

Arch, You a lover I and not find a way to get off*. 
—Let me see. 

Aim. You bleed. Archer. 

Arch. 'Sdeath, I'm glad on*t ; this wound will do 
the business. I'll amuse the old lady and Mrs. Sul- 
len about dressing my wound, while you carry off 
Dorinda* 

Enter Lady Bountiful* 

L. Bonn. Gentlemen, ceuld we understand how 
you would be gratified for the services* ■■ 

Arch. Come, come, my lady, this is no time for 
compliments ; I*m wounded, madam. 

L. Boun. and A^s. Sttl. How, wounded 1 

Dor. I hope, sir, you have received no hurt ! 

Aim* None but what you may cure— 

IMakes love in dumb shew. 
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Z. B(mn. Let me see your arm, sir— I must have 
some powder-sugar to stop the blood— O me !— an 
ugly gash ; upon my woikI, sir, you must go to bed. 

Arch, Ay, my lady, a bed would do very well-— 
Madam, \To Mrs, Sullen] will you do me the favour 
to conduct me to a chamber. 

X. Baun, Do, do, daughter — while I get the lint, 
and the probe, and the plaister ready. 

IRiMs out one wity^ Aim. carries off" Dor, another* 

Arch, Come, madam, why don't you obey your 
mother's commands ? 

Mrs* Sui. How can you, after what is past, have 
the confidence to ask me ? 

ArcA. And, if you go to that^ how can you, after 
what is past, liave the confidence to deny me ?— Was 
not this blood shed in your defence, and my life ex- 
posed for your prote6lion ? Look'e, madam, I'm 
none of your romantic fools- diat fight giants and 
monsters for nothing; my valour is downright 
Swiss ; I am a soldier of fortune,, and must be paid. 

Mrs, Sul, 'Tis ungenerous in you, sir, to upbraid 
me with your servicer. 

jirch, 'Tis ungenerous in^you, madam, not to re-*^ 

Mrs, Sui, How I at the expence of my honour ? 

Arcki Htniourl' Ciin honour consist with ingrati- 
tude i If you would deal like a woman of honour, do- 
like a man of honour. D'ye think I would deny you 
in such a case I 
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Enter Gipsey. 

Gip, Madam, my lady ordered me to tell you, that 
your brother is bt* low, at the ^'ate. 

Mrs. SuL My brother ! Heavens be prais'd ! — Sir 
he shall thank you for your services, he has it in his 
power. 

Arch. Who is your brother, madam ? 

Mrs SuL Sir Charles Freeman. You'll excuse me, 
sir, I must go and receive him. 

Arch, Sir Charles Kreemaii ! 'Sdeath and hell f— 
my old acqiiamtance. Now, unless Aimwell has made 
good use oi his time, all our fair machine goes souse 
into the sea like the Edistone. [£j«>. 



SCENE IV. 



Changes to the gallery in the same house. Enter Aim- 
well and DoRiNDA. 

Dor, Well, well, my lord, you have conquered. 
Your late generous ai^tion, will, I hope, plead for my 
easy yielding ; though I must own, your lordship had 
a friend in the fort before. 

- Aim. The sweets of Hybla dwell upon her tongue. 
Here, do6to r 

Enter Foigard with a book. 
Foig, Are you prepared, bote f 
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Dor, I*m ready : but first, my lord, one word— 
I have a frightful example of a hasty marriage in my 
own family ; when I refledl upon't, it shocks me. 
Pray, my lord, consider a little 

Aim. Consider i Do you doubt my honour, or my 
love ? 

Dor, Neither. I do believe you equally just as 
brave — And were your whole sex drawn out for me 
to chuse, I should, not cast a look upon the multi- 
tude, if you were absent — But, my lord, I'm a wo- 
man : colours, concealments may hide a thousand 
faults in me — Therefore know me better first; I 
hardly dare affirm I know myself in any thing except 
my love. 

Aim. Such goodness who could injure ? I find my- 
self unequal to the task of villain. She has gained 
my soul, and made it honest like her own — I cannot 
hurt her. [Aside,'\ Do6lor retire. [Exit Foigard.] 
Madam, behold your lover and your proselyte, and 
judge of my passion by my conversion — I'm all a lie, 
nor dare I give a fi6lion to your arms ; Tui all a 
counterfeit, except my passion. 

Dor, Forbid it. Heaven 1 A counterfeit! 

Aim, I am no lord, but a poor needy man, come 
with a mean and scandalous design, to prey upon your 
fortune ;—— — but the beauties of your mind and 
person have so won me from myself, that, like a 
trusty servant, I prefer the interest of my mistress to 
my own, 

** Dor, Sure, I have had the dream of some poor 

lij 
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*' mariner ; a sleeping image of a welcome port, and 
•< wake involved in storms.** — Pray, sir, who arc 
you } 

Aim, Brother to the man whose title I usurped, 
Iwt stranger to his honour or fortune. 

Dor. Matchless honesty I — Once I was proud, sir, 
of your wealth and title, but now am prouder that 
you want it. Now I can shew my love was ju^y 
levelled, and had no aim but lore. Do^or, come in. 

£i^rFoiGAKD atom door, Gipsbt at Mtotkert vfko 

whispers Doeinda. 

Your pardon, sir ; we sha'n't want you now, sir. 

You must excuse me — I'll wait on you presently. 

[Exit with Gipsey. 
Foig. Upon my shoul, now dis is foolish. [Exit* 
Aim. Gone I and bid the priest depart-^It has an 

ominous look. 

Eaiter AtCHBR. 

Arch. Courage, Tom — shall I wish you joy ? 

Aim. No. 

Arch. Oons ! man, what ha* you been doing ? 

Aim. O, Archer, my honesty, I fear, has ruin'd me* 

Arch. Howl 

Aim. I have discovered myself. 

Arch. Discovered! and without my consent f 
What ! Have I embark*d my small remains in the 
same bottom with yours, and you dispose of all 
without my partnership ? 
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j^im, O, Archer, I own my fault. 

u^cA, After convi6tion — ^*Tis then too late for 

pardon. You may remember, Mr. AimwelJ, 

that you proposed this folly — As you begun, so end 

it— Henceforth I'll hunt my fortune single So 

farewell. 

j^m. Stay, my dear Archer, but a minute. 

ArcA. Stay! What, to be despis'd, expos*d, and 
laughed at I — No, I would sooner change conditions 
with the worst of the rogues we just now bound, than 
bear one scornful smile from the proud knight that 
once I treated as my equal. 

u^im. What knight ? 

u^rcA. Sir Charles Freeman, brother to the lady 

that 1 had almost But no matter for that; 'tis a. 

cursed night's work, and so I leave you to make the 
best on't. 

Aim. Freeman I One word, Archer. Still I 

have hopes ; methought she received my confession 
with pleasure. 

ArcA. 'Sdeath, who doubts it ? 

Aim, She consented after to the match ; and still I 
dare believe she will be just. 

ArcA, To herself, 1 warrant her, as you should have 
been. 

Aim^ By all my hopes she comes, and smiling 
comes. 

Enter Dorinda migAty gay. 
Dor, Come, my dear lord — I fly with impatience 

I UJ 
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to your arms^— The minutes of my absence were 
a tedious year. Where*s this priest ? 

Enter Foigard. 

Arch. OonSy a brave girl 1 

Dor, I suppose, my lord, this gentleman is privy to 
our affairs ? 

Arch. Yes, yes, madam, Tm to be your father. 

Dor, Come, priest, do your office. 

Arch, Make haste, make haste, couple 'em any way. 
[Taia Aimwell's Aand^l Come, madam, I'm to give 
you V 

Dor, My mind's altered j I won't. 

jirck. Eh 

Aim, I'm confounded. 

Fotg, Upon my shoul, and so is my shelf. 

Arch, What's the matter now, madam ? 

Dor. Look'e, sir, one generous a6tion deserves 

another- > This gentleman's honour oblig'd him 

to hide nothing from me ; my justice engages me to 
conceal nothing from him ; in short, sir, you are the 
person that you thought you counterfeited ; you are 
the true lord viscount Aimwell, and I wish your lord- 
ship joy. Now, priest, you may be gone ; if my lord 
is now pleas'd with the match, let his lordship marry 
me in the face of the world. 

Aim, Archer, what does she mean ? 

Dor, Here's a witness for my truth. 

Enter Sir Charles and Mrs, Sullen. 
Sir Ck, My dear lord Aimwell, I wish you joy. 
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Aim* Ofvfhztl 

Sir CA. Of your honour and estate. Your brother 
died the day before I left London ; and all your friends 
have writ after you to Brussels ; among the rest I did 
myself the honour. 

Arch. Heark*e, sir knight, don*t you banter now ?' 

Sir CA. 'Tis truth, upon my honour. 

Aim. Thanks to the pregnant stars that form*d this « 
accident. 

Arch. Thanks to the womb of time that brought it 
forth ; away with it. 

Aim. Thanks to my guardian angel that led me to 
the priz e [Taking 'Dor\ti^2^s hand. 

Arch. And double thanks to the noble sir Charies 
Freeman. My lord, I wish you joy. My lady, I wish 

you joy I'gad, Sir Freeman, you're the honestes) 

fellow living— 'Sdeath, I'm grown strarigely airy 
upon this matter — My lord, how d*ye ? — A word, my 
lord. Don't you remember something of a previous 
agreement that entitles me to the moiety of this lady's 
fortune, which, I think, will amount to ten thousand 
pounds? 

Aim. Not a penny, Archer. You would ha* cut 
my throat just now, because I would not deceive this 
lady. 

Arch. Ay, and I'll cut your throat still, if you should 
deceive her now. 

Aim, That'^whatjexpefl:; and to end tlie dispute, 
the lady's fortUnie is tw^enty thousand pounds ; we'll 
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divide stakes ; take the twenty thousand pounds, or 
the lady. 

Ddr, How I Is your lordship so indifierent ? 

ArcA. No, no, no, madam, his lordship knows very 
well that 1*11 take the money ^ I leave you to his lord- 
ship, and so we*re both provided for. 

Enter Foigard, 

Foig, Arra fait, de people do say you be all robbM, 
joy. 

Aim. The ladies have been in some danger, sir, as 
you saw. 

Foig, Upon my shoul our inn be robbM too* 

Aim. Our inn t By whom ? 

Foig, Upon my shalvation, our landlord has robb*d 
himself, and run away wid de money. 

Arck, Robbed himself 1 

. Foig, Ay fait 1 and me too of a hundred pounds. 
*• ^rcA. Robb'd you of a hundred pounds ! 

Foig, Yes, fait honny, that I did owe to him. 

Aim, Our money's gone, Frank. 

ArcA, Rot the money, my wench is gone 
S(avez veus quelquecAose de MademoiseUe Cherry \ 

Enter a Fellow with a strong Box and Letter* 

Fell, Is there one Martin here ? 

Arch. Ay, ay — who wants him ? 

FeU, I have a box here, and a letter, for him. 

Aim, [Taking the box,"] Ha, ha, ha, what's here? 
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Legerdemain! By this light, iny lord, onr money 
again. But this unfolds the riddle. [Opening the 
Utter ^ reads.l Hum, hum, hum— ^O, ^s for the 
public good| and must be c(»ninumcated to the coni^ 
pany. 

» 

Mr, Martin, 

My father^ being afraid of an imptachinent by tke 
rogues that are taken to-night^ is gone off"; but if yffu 
<an procure Aim a, pardon^ heUl make great discoveries 
that may be useful to the country, Couid J have met you 
instead of your master to^nightf I would have deHoer'd 
ft^self into your hands^ with a sum that muck exceeds that 
in your strong box, which I have sent you, witk an assurance 
to my dear Martini that I shall ever be kis most/aithful 
friend till deaths Cherry Boniface. 

There's a billet-doux for you As for the father^ I 

think he ought to be encouraged ; and for the daugh-*" 

ter pray, my lord, persuade your bride to take her 

into her service instead of Gipsey. 

Aim. I can assure you, madam, your ddiverance 
was owing to her discovery. 

Dor, Your command, my lord, will do without the 
obligation. lUl take care of her. 

Sir Ch. This good company meets bpportiinely in 
favour of a design I have ii> behalf of my unfortunate 
sister. I intend to part her from her husband — Gen* 
tlemen, will you assist me ? 

Arch* Assist you 1 *Sdeath, who would not( 
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Foig. Ay, upon my shoul, we'll ail ashist. 

Fnter Sullen, 

SuL What's all this ? They tell me, spouse, that you 
had like to have been robb'd. 

Mrs, SuL Truly, spouse, I was pretty near it- 
had not these two gentlemen interpos'd. 

Sul. How came these gentlemen here ? 

Mrs, Sui. That's his way of returning thanks, you 
must know. 

Foig, Ay, but upon my conscience de question be 
i-propos for all dat. 

Sir CA. You promised last night, sir, that you would 
deliver your lady to me this morning. 

Sui, Humph. 

ArcA, Humph ! What do you mean by Humph ? 

—Sir, you shall deliver her In short, sir, we have 

sav'd you and your family ; and if y< u are not civil, 
we'll unbind the rogues, join with 'cm, and set fire to 
your house— —What does the man mean ? Not part 
with his wife ! 

Foig. Arra, not part wid your wife! Upon my shou), 
de man dosh not understand common shivility. 

Mrs. SuL Hold, gentlemen, all things here must 
move by consent. Compulsion would spoil us. Let 
my dear and I talk the matter over, and you shall 
judge it between us. 

SuL Let me know first, who are to be our judges. 
-~ Pray, sir, who are you ? 

Sir CA* I am sir Charles Freeman, come to take 
away your wife. 
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SuL And you, good sir ? 

Aim, Thomas viscount Aimwell, come to take away 
your sister. 

SuL And you, pray, sir ? 

uirch. Francis Archer, esq. come< — 

SuL To take away my mother, 1 hope Gentle- 
men, you'ie heartily welcome. I never met with 
three more obliging people since 1 was born — And 
now, my dear, if you please, you shall have the first 
word. 

Arch. And the last, for five pounds. [Aside, 

Mrs, SuL Spouse. 

Sui, Rib. 

Mrs. Sv/. How lortg have yon been married ? 

SuL By the almanack, fourteeen months ; — but by 
my account, fourteen years. 

Mrs, Sui, *Tis thereabout by my reckoning. 

Foig, Upon my conshience dere accounts vil agree. 

Mrs, Sui, Pray, spouse, what did you marry for? 

Sui, To get an heir to my estate. 

Sir CA. And have you succeeded ? 

SuL No. 

Arck, Tlie condition fails of his side— Pray, ma- 
dam, what did you marry for ? 

Mrs. Sui. To support the weakness of my sex by the 
streng h of his, and to enjoy the pleasures of an agree- 
able society. 

Sir CA. Are your expe^ions answered } 

Mrs, Sui. No. 
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Foig* Arra, honeys, a clear caase, a clear caase 1 

Sir Ch. Wha|: are the bars to your mutual content- 
ment ? 

Mrs, SuL In the first place^ I caa*t drink ale with 
him. 

$ul. Nor can I drink tea with her. 

Mrs, Sul. I can't hunt with you. 

SsU. Nor can I dance with you. 

Mrs, Sul, I hate cocking and racings 

StU, I abhor ombre and picquet. 

Mrs, Sul, Your silence is intolerable. 

Sul, Your prating is worse. 

*^ Mrs, SuL Have we not been a perpetual o&nco.ta 
" each other a gnawing vulture at the heairt ? 

<' Sul, A frightful goblin to the sight. 

** Mrs, Sul, A poixupine.to the feeling. 

^* Sul, Perpetual wormwood- to the taste.*' 

Mrs, Sul, Is there on esgrth a thipg w£ cap agree 
in?. 

Sul, Yes to part. 

Mrs, Sul. With a^l my heart. 

Sul, Your hand. 

Mrs, Sul, Here. 

Sul. These hands joined, US| these shall part 
Away 

Mrs* Sul. East. 

Sul. West. 

Mrs, SuL North, 

Sul^ South ; for as the poles asunder. 



'1 
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Foig, UpoA my shoul^ a very pretty sheremony. 

Sir Ck. Now, Mr. Sullen, there wants only my sis- 
ter's fortune to make us easy. 

Sul. Sir Charles, you love your sister, and I love 
her fortune ; every one to his fancy. 

Arch. Then you won't refund. 

Sul: Not a stiver. 

Arch, What is her portion ? 

Sir Ch, Twenty thousand pounds, sir. 

Arch, ril pay it. My lordi I thank him, has 
enabled me, and, if the lady pleases, she shall go home 
with me. This night's adventure has proved strangely 
lucky to us all — For captain Gibbet, in his walk, has 
made bold, Mr. Sullen, with your study and escritore, 
and has taken out all the writings of your estate, all 
the articles of marriage with your lady, bills, bonds, 
leases, receipts to an infinite value ; I took 'em from 
him, and will deliver' them to sir Charles. 

" [Gives him a parcel of papers and parchments.^* 

Sul, How, my writings 1 my head aches consumed* 
ly. Well, gentlemen, you shall have her fortune, but 
I can't talk* If you have a mind, sir Charles, to be 
merry, and celebrate my sister's wedding, and my di- 
vorce, you may command my house! but my head 
aches consumedly— Scrub, bring me a dram. 

Arch. *Twould be hard to guess which of these par- 
ties is the better pleas'd, the couple join'd, or the 
couple parted ; the one rejoicing in hopes of an un- 
tasted happiness, and the other in their deliverance 
from an experienced misery. ^ 

K 



